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. Have Been 
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ith Article 60 


Science 
1 News Office 


y) — The 


o is morning 
of Mr. Clemen- 
. addressed | 


gation. The | 


egation had tant changes in the Wisconsin Com- | hop 

gation, 
‘statement and 
‘cused from answering further 


tions; 


om the Ru- 
the treaty 
certain res- 
with Article 
Retection of 


economic ques- 


hn P 
a x 


‘sh re this view, 
ia should sizn 
‘ve. This atti-. 


-preme Council began this morning the 
exainination of the answer of the Ger- | 


man Constitution. 
to be continued tomorrow. 


Austrian Chancellor Returns 


PARIS, France (Tuesday)—Dr. Kar! | 
‘Renner, the Austrian Chancellor and) 


row for 
from Vienna today. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
GAINS BY ‘NEW LAW 


Special*to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


| mit 


man Government to the allied note of 
Sept. 2, demanding within 15 days the 
suppression of Article 61 of the Ger- | 
The discussion is | 


| 


| Committee of Investigation— 


head of the Austrian peace delegation, | 
who is to sign the peace treaty tomor- | 
his Nation, arrived -in Paris| 


SEARCH MADE FOR 


FACTS ON MEXICO: 


Dr. Samuel G. Sica Further 


Questioned by Congressional 


His Book Is Taken Up 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


‘to more ‘searching questioning by the | 
investi- | 


NEED OF INSURING 


| special 
| gating 


‘from its Washington News Office’ 
WASHINGTON, 
Dr. Samuel G. Inman was subjected 


Senate subcommittee 


Mexico yesterday than that 


which he underwent. at its hands on 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — Impor-.| 


pensation Act became effective 
Sept. 1, in accordance with amend- 


ments passed-by the last Legislature. 

The act was so amended as to per- 
Christian Science’ treatment 
Such treatment will have to be pro- 
vided by the employer, at the option 
of the employee, unless the employer 


has filed a notice with the Industrial 


Ptaken toward | Commission that he elects not to be 
ne > of this’fact subject fo the provision for Christian 
delegation | Science treatment. 


y at Versailles. 


“arnment is | filing of such notices, 


Blanks have been sent out for the 
but it 


i 


the day before. Evidently he had 
hoped to shorten ‘his period of interro- 
for 
asked that. he be ex- 


but this was of no avail, and 


he was on the stand at both the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 


is not. 


ne ‘conclusions, @2ticipated that any great number of 
c » the Supreme | €™mployers will object to Christian) 


commission | 


Science treatment. The following 


| district and | Statement written at the bottom of a 
sre contrary blank notice may be taken a& typical 
ported by pop-| of the attifude of employers: “Our help 


eee. 

i to protest. 

wwue are said 

4 possibility of | 
‘gation not to 
\ustria, but as 
ter of For- 


|i 


» observes 
contains no 
separation 


the | May employ apy treatment they 
l 


‘delegation, provisions of t 


taken at~. 


de- 
sire and we willingly consent.” 

The act has been broadened to in- 
clude the so-called occupational dis- 
eases. Heretofore only personal in- 
juries accidentally sustained and ac- 
cidental deaths were subject to the 
oes ah gas eh act. 

Wage basis is 


The maximu in- 


creased from $750 a year to $1125, and 
‘the weekly basis from $15 to $22.50. 


t, and so it is | 


delegation 
all. 


Today 


tian Science 
ondent in Paris 


The minimum is increased from $375 


a year to $525, and the weekly mini-. 


mum from $7.50 to $10.50. This in- 


creases the maximum weekly compen- 
sation from $9.75 to $14.63 and .the 
minimum from $4,88 to $6.83. 
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reaty and Dr. 
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> only point 


‘treaty 


pes not protest | 
s of the’ 


‘ary, where 
ulation 


is to take | 
t 10 A. M. 


7 
* 


is | 


City employees of- Milwaukee will 
have the right to elect Christian Sci- 
ence treatment under the compensa- 
tion act in case of injury. The Com- 
mon Council judiciary committee de- 
cided to take no action on a communi- 


cation from the city attorney pointing | 


out that by the amended state act, un- 
less the council specifically declared 
itself to the contrary, it would come 
under the provisions providing that 
workmen, where compensation is 


granted, might elect to call a Christian | 


Science practitioner instead of a phy- 

sician. cakes pe aaa i 

LEGISLATIVE. COUNCIL | 
OPENS AT SIMLA 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
SIMLA, India (Tuesday)—At the 

opening of the Legislative Council, 

Lord Chelmsford, alluding to the peace 

with Afghanistan, said that 

India had no designs on Afghanistan 

and would give her friendship with 

pleasure, but would not force herself 
upon the Afghans. The overtures must 


‘come from Afghanistan, he intimated, 


in| friendship treaty. 
nt order of | vealed the fact that the streneth of the 
between forces on the frontiers had been 247,- 


a 
re- 


is to become 
The Viceroy 


if. the peace treaty 


The official | 900 men. 


-— 


», Rueil 
u at St. Ger- 


h the Avenue 
and of the rights of the Indians in the 


Referring to the alleged traducing 


Transvaal, he stated that the govern- 


Dons will ment had fully impressed the Indian 


- Battery 75, 


‘point of view on the imperial govern- 


not 


$3600 a year. 


-yention in Mexico,” 


Albert B. Fall (R.), Senator from 
New Mexico, took up Dr. Inman's book, 
and, prompted by counsel, Capt. Dan- 
iel C. Jackson of Texas, and another 
assistant, also from the border, he de- 
manded authority for various state- 
ments and their interpretation. 

A number of prominent oil men 
were present and are expected to give 
their views on Mexico later. 

After Mr. Inman had read his state- 
ment, which contained allegations that 
a propaganda for intervention in 
Mexico was being carried on in the 
United States and that efforts had 
been made to intimidate him. Senator 
Fall asked what he meant by 4, propa- 
ganda against Mexico being carried 
on in this country. 


Alleged Propaganda 


Dr. Inman replied that within four 
days anticles with identical wording 
appeared in eight different * news- 
papers. “Why, you have only to read 
the newspapers to see the character 
of the propaganda,” he said. He had 
written a letter, which was much dis- 
cussed, because he wanted to do some- 
thing to offset this widespread propa- 
ganda. 

“Tl felt that intervention would -be 
an unpardonable national sin just as 
we have come out of the war and just 
as Mexico is beginning to get on her 
feet,” he declared. “I was convinced 
of the unfair fight of .the oil interests 
partly because of their attacks on me, 
their efforts to intimidate me, and the 
false statements made about my con- 
duct.” 

“What do you mean by attempts to 
intimidate vou?” asked Frank G. 
Brandegee (R.), Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Dr. Inman said that he preferred 
to engage in any personalities, 
inasmuch as he had arranged to talk 
over the matter with a representative 
of the oil companies. 

“Are you willing for it to go out 
for the public that there have been 


attempts to intimidate you and that 


vou have been threatened with a libel 
suit?” asked Senator Fall. “Yes.” 


Where Money Comes From 


“Who is putting up the money for 
the propaganda for Mexico: ”” Senator 
Fall demanded. 

“There was $400,000 left over from 
an old board and the League of Free 
Nations appointed a committee.” Dr. 
Inman said that his salary was paid 
by the mission board and that it was 
He furfher said that he 
wrote and published his book “Inter- 
without help. 

Senator Fall made a great point of 
the fact that, although Dr. 
knew that, armed trains 


passenger trains in Mexico, he did not 


the terrace ment and urged that the recent legis- | 
lation in South Africa was unjusti-. 
‘fied. While admitting the strength of | 
feeling in South Africa, he said it was | 


ute of 101. 
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n Science 
nt in Paris 


' i) —The Su- 


proposed to send Sir Benjamin 
Robertson to represent Indian inter- 
ests in the Union government com- 


mission. 
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BULGARIAN TREATY SIGNER 
United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 


WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—The Bulgarian treaty was signed 


—————————T 


at Paris yesterday the State Depart- | Seca: he 


ment was advised. 
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Mr. Gompers and Radicalism 
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Chinese-American Viewpoint 
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Bret Harte and the Overiland.. 
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College Tennis in Advanced Rounds 
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He said that 
it 


publish it in his book. 
he had frequently mentioned 
lectures and elsewhere. 


Dr. Inman said that President Car- | 


ranza had told him that he was glad 
to have the missionaries in Mexico and 
that certain constitutional provisions 
were not intended to limit their work 
and would be changed. 


Mexico's Public Debt 


It at $500,000,000 


The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columhja 


can Treasury, in a statement just pub- 
lished in Mexico City, 
the public debt of Mexico, estimated in 
Mexican propaganda advertisements 


in the United States at $264,786,042.63, | 


actually amounts, in round numbers, 
to $500,000,000 in United States cur- 
rency. 

Mr. Cabrera gives that amount as 
representing the public debt in the 
last nine years of the revolutionary 
period, since November, 1910, when 


He asserts that the total -of 
is not “to be imputed 


Diaz. 
$500,000,060 


the last few years,” 
@ more distantepoch. From the $500.- 
000,000, he states; must be deducted 
$240,000,000 representing the foreign 
and domestic debt which belongs to 
former administrations, leaving a bal- 


to the revolutionary period, 
claims, damages, ravaging of banks, 


* and unpaid interest. 


‘BOMB THROWN AT BARON SAITO 


| Special 
Monitor from if 


| SHANGHAI, 


..Page 71 | 


The Christian Science 
suropean News Office 


(Tuesday )— 


cable to 


China 
Seoul message of Sept. 


‘the new Governor General of 
| who, however, escaped unhurt. 


, 


District of Columbia | 


he preserted a written. 


ques- | 


President of Society of Engineers 


‘committee of. the 


| jected 


representing 


be referred back 


Inman | 
preceded | 


/out that the 
clause would be taken as a vote 
Q' tavor of direct action. 


—Luis Cabrera, Secretary of the Mexi- | 2€Dé 
opinion amongst*the members of the 


declares that. 


Madero took up arms against Porfirio 


wholly to our political vicissitudes of | 
but to troubles of | 


A 
3 &lat®& that a 
bomb has been thrown at Baron Saito. 
Korea, 


‘USE OF INFERIOR 
COTTON IN GERMANY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Tuesday)—A 

German wireless message announces 

with reference to the report handed to 


the American commercial! department. 
commercial | 


attaché in Berlin concerning the pos- 


by the former American 
sibility of sending inferior cotton to 
Germany, that German newspapers 
state it. is quite true that during the 
war German cotton mills gained expe- 


rience which make it possible forthem | 


to make use of inferior cotton which 
is no longer usable in_ factories 
abroad. 


INCREASED QUTPUT 


at Trades Union Congress in 


Glasgow Explains Letter on 


Need of Increased Production 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


GLASGOW, Scotland (Tuesday)—The 


Trades Union Congress settled dowr 
to serious business today in a debate. 


the parliamentary 
congress, and tne 
members of the committee were sub- 
‘to a considerable amount 0. 
criticism. The paragraph of the re- 
port dealing with the coal commission 
gave the president of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, J. T. Brownlie. 
an opportunity to explain his now 
famous letter to C. W. Bowerman, sec- 
retary of the committee, on the ur- 
gency of increased production. 

Mr. Brownlie accepted the entire re- 
sponsibility for the letter and claimed 
justification in view of 


on the report of 


the engineering and 
when it was de- 


hours between 
shipbuilding trades, 


cided to insure the greatest possible. 
The letter, Mr. Brownlie ex-'! 


output. 
plained, was the result of Herbert C. 
Hoover’s grave warning that in in- 
creased production alone lay the 
world’s salvation. Mr. Brownlie re- 
minded the delegates that the country 
at the moment was not self-support- 
ing, but was importing to the extent 
of £50,000,000 per annum. He desired 
to see the mines nationalized, 
tial if the country was to remain 
solvent. 

Labor, 
gain from a 


he declared, had nothing to 
“canny” policy and the 


leaders of the trades union movement. 


should do their utmost to see produc- | 
‘learning hates and fears the teaching. 


tion maintained. 

Ben Turner, representing the tex- 
tile workers, in an impassioned speech, 
declared that while he wanted produc- 
tion maintained he did not wish it 
maintained solely for the benefit of 
increased profits. Havelock Wilson, 
the seamen, 
Mr. Brownlie and advised. the dele- 
gates to cut claptrap about idlers who 
were conspicuous in every Class. 


Mr. Smillie’s Motion * 
The surprise came when Robert 
Smillie, president of the Miners Fed- 


eration, moved that the clause in the 


report dealing with the trade -union 


movement and political issues should 
to the committee, 
thus in a diplomatic way 
the committee for its refusal to’ call a 
special congress on the question of a 
national strike. 
‘the 
in 


referring back of 


we R. Clynes, representing the gen- 
eral workers, in a powerful speech, 


supported the committee and ques- 
c wg the truth of Mr. Smillie’s state- | 


ent, declaring that the proposal to 
call ‘a special meeting of the congress 
was not for the purpose of consider- 
ing direct action, but only to condemn 
the government. Why, then, he asked, 


had the triple alliance issued ballot 
eit, _. | papers and invited the members to 
Luis Cabrera Issues Statement Fixing | cay © thar were prevared ta strike 
on the: questions 6f Russia, conscrip- | 
tion and military intervention in trade 


| disputes? 


Since then, Mr. Clynes said, 
those ballot papers had been buried 
beneath dissatisfaction and divided 


alliance itself. There was no rank and 
file movement, he maintained, in the 
direction of direct action, and there- 
fore the congress was not justified 
in censuring the committee. 


Charge Against Triple Alliance 
The triple alliance, he declared, 
wanted to cripple industry and dis- 


turb the whole social system and it. 
was amazing to find men of courage 


and wisdom displaying childlike faith 


in such a procedure before trying con- 


stitutional means. He denied that 
5,500,000 workers were waiting to ba!- 
lot. Rather, he said, they were wait- 
ing for guidance and were looking to 
the congress as the forerunner of a 
Labor Parliament. 


Frank Hodges, the 


representing 


mi »plyi said that | 
ance of $260,000,000 chargeable strictly | ers, briefly replying, hat the 


including | 


vote was ‘to be taken with a view fo 
ascertaining if the alliances own rank 
and file were with them. Ona card 
vote Mr. Smillie’s motion to refer back 
the clause was carried by 2,580,000 to 
1.876.000. After the luncheon interval, 
James Marston, secretary of the police 
union. severely criticized the com- 
mittee’s report dealing with the recent 
untimely police strike and appealed to 
the congress to save the _ police 
union from being victimized by the 


i government. 


5 period of the Communist 
vention, 


tion characterized 


'neglected 


, present-day 


superstitious 
he recent | » 


agreement regarding the reduction of 


but | 
maintained that cheap coal was essen-: 


supported | 


privileged position. 
censuring > 


The chairman pointed | 


CHURCH DECLARED 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ASSET OF CAPITAL 


Communist Party’s Resolutions 
Characterize Religion as Being 
Among the Superstitions That 
‘‘Befuddle Minds of Masses” 


ial to The Christian Science Mon 
from its’ Western News (Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—In one of the 
few resolutions adopted in the closing 
Party con- 
the Communists attacked the 
church as an institution. The resolu- 
religion as among 
“superstitious ideas that are used to 
befuddle the minds of the masses.” 
The American bolshevist 
took advanced ground in 
nouncement, 
continuing to regard religion as a pri- 
vate matter. The 
follows: 
“Whereas, Master class ideology has 
always played an important part gn 


Spec 


this pro- 


ror ~ 


movement | 
the old Socialist Party. 


resolution was as_ 


keeping subject classes in subjection 


and, 


“Whereas, Organized religion is to- 


HOUSE RATER) 


Special to The Christian Sctence PS 

CONCORD, New Hampshire-—The 
New Hampshire House of Represen- 
tatives ratified the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, by a vote of 212 to 143, 
at a special session called for the pur- 
pose by Gov. John H. Bartlett. The 
Governor urged ratification in a mes- 
sage. The state Senate is expected jo 
ratify today. : 


NEW LAWS ASKED 
TO FIGHT PACKERS 


ee ee es 


Chairman of Federal Trade Com-. 
mission Says They Have a 
“1920 Model Trust’” Which 
Present Laws Cannot Centro! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Urging the extension of the powers 


‘Of the Federal Trade Commission and 


day one of the strongest assets of the. 


capitalist class in this respect, and 
“Whereas, All previous Socialist and 
working-class political parties have 
to fight the bourgeoisie 
along this line, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the propaganda atti- 
tude of the Communist Party toward 
institutions and _ social 


the enactment of special legislation 


‘to enable the government to deal more 


effectively with new trade conditions, | 
; it, 


phenomena shall be to explain, criti-. 


cize and attack when necessary, with- 


‘combine Mr. 


out exception, each and every one of | 


these institutions that prop up, apolo- 
gize for, or defend the capitalistic 
class in its privileged position. In this 


‘is 
‘country and is a combination which. 


the problem of high prices and exces- 


sive profits, William B. Colver, chair- 
man of the commission, charged be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee 
yesterday that a new packers’ com- 
bine has been inaugurated. This 
Colver characterized as 
the 1920 model trust. 
This new trust, Mr. Colver alleged, 
fast developing throughout: the 


respect religion as a social phenom-i would further tend to strangle indus- 


ena, and the church as an institution try by controlling and monopolizing | 
shall be explained in the light of the! competing commodities. 
conception of history. | laws, he said, are inadequate to meet. 


materialistic 


This attitude is necessary to uproot | this new development. 


ideas that are used to 


| 


“This entirely new form of trust 


befuddle the minds df the masses and and destroyer of competition is in its 


to rid them of capitalistic ideology. 
Minority Forces Issue 

On several occasions during the} 
Commupnist Party convention, church | 
or religion came up. Dennis E. Batt, 
in presenting the minority report or, 
manifesto last Saturday night, brought | 
it out vigorously. Several paragraphs 
in this manifesto dealt with the sub- 
ject, and one ,of these will serve to 
make clearer the resolution adopted. 
Mr. Batt’s manifesto said: 

“The materialistic conception of 


history is the Marxian theory that ma- 
terial conditions determine all social 


institutions, all governments, reli- 
gions, ideas, beliefs, laws. This dis- 
covery explains how capitalism grew | 
up and why capitalists try to remain! 
in power; and this is why capitalist 


of historical materialism. But the'! 
proletariat uses it as the key to his- 
tory, and by its means understands the | 
present social system, thus enabling} 
itself to fulfill its historic functions, 
secure its own emancipation, 
build a new society.’ 

And further on, among propositions | 
set down as a “general guide to ac-' 
tion,” the minority manifesto set down | 
the following: 

“Our propaganda attitude 
present-day ‘institutions and 


toward 
social | 


phenomena shall be to explain, criti- | 
'cize and attack, if necessary, without | 


exception, each and every one of these 
institutions that prop up, 


‘formative stages, 


| 


| be a real trust. 


| 


situation, 


i 


j 


t 


and | 


| 


| 


apologize | 


for, or defend the capitalist class in its | 


religion as a social phenomenon, and 
the church as an institution, shall 
be explained in the light of the ma- 
terialistic conception of history. "This 
attitude is necessary to uproot super- 
stitious ideas that are used to befud- 


dle the minds of the masses and to 


rid. them of capitalist ideology.” 


Majority Taunted 


The minority manifesto was the 


Communist convention. It was re- 


jected by the majority 


In this respect, 


’” Mr. Colver told the 
committee, “but it must be met now. 
The Standard Oil Company is a two- 
‘cylinder, out-of-date trust compared 
with it, and is not very effective, com- 
‘pared with this new plan. The oil 


trol of competing commodities and | 
substitute products. 

“The Standard Oil Company, 
were a 1920 model trust, would not 
only control oil, but wood alcohol, 
electric and gas lights, 
machinery, coal and coke. 
That’s what is coming 
as sure as tqgmorrow is Wednesday. 
The sooner it is met, the less dis- 
turbance to business will result.” 

Mr. Colver declared the commission 
had no power to deal with the sugar 
but claimed that house- 
wives are being deprived of sugar 


while iarge canners can get all they | 


want. 


criticism was the Chicago bar, many 
'of the members of which, he asserted, 
are not disinterested when _  inter- 
ference with the packers is concerned. 


Profiteering Defined 


Senator Harrison Says It Is the Taking 
of Exorbitant Profits . 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


-ucts were taken up yesterday by the 


Senate Agriculture Committee con- 
sidering federal 


Kenyon and Kendrick bills. 


“I wish this’ committee would tell | 


me what profiteering is,” said O. Ness- 
weig, an independent packer of Madi- 


in the con-' 


vention, on other grounds, as not be- | 


ing truly Bolshevist. Mr. Batt com- | 
mented on the outspoken declaration | 


against the church as an institution | 


which his document contained, and /| 
taunted the majority. supporting the | 
other 
such statement. 

The resolution which was passed, 


manifesto for its lack of some|0f these shoe fellows get,” 


think that getting more than 15 or £07 


work of the Michigan group in the ; 5°00, 


Wisconsin, after making a pro-| 
test against the regulation. 
“Anybody is profiteering who takes | 


an unreasonable or exorbitant profit,” | 54 for myself, 
Senator | | | make 


replied Pat Harrison, (D.), 
‘from Mississippi. 
“Well, what is 


profit?” persisted Mr. Nessweig. 


“My notion is that it is what some 


Sesator 


/Harrison responded. “Generally, I 


embodying- some of the language of) per cent on meats is profiteering.” 


the minority manifesto, was presented 


by a leader of the Michigan group. ceded Mr. 


This group consisted of members of | 
the state Socialist 
Michigan, 
the Socialist Party. Its delegates iu 
the Communist convention 
chiefly English-speaking. 
Anti-church sentiment manifested 
itself on the previous day in several 
motions barring membership in the 
party to members of any church, but. 


| 


organization of |table canner, 
which was expeiled from} -would increase cost of doing business. 


| 


were | 


“Yes, if it is 20 per cent net,” con- 
Ness weig. 4 

W. E. Robinson, a Maryland vege- 
argued that licensing 
“It won't help at all to cut down 


prices of anything,” said he. 


to go back to work in this country. 


That’s our trouble now—too high cost. 


of production” 


these were quickly tabled, on — 


of floor leaders. 

Commenting on.the resolution, I. E.| 
Ferguson, member of the party's cen- 
tral executive committee and assistant | 
editor, said yesterday that it would not | 
appear in the party’s program or) 
manifesto, but that it expressed the | 
sense of the convention. 

“The Socialist Party,” 
Ferguson, 
tion of religion, holding 
matter. Religion, in 
form, is a big social 
private matter.’ 


RARITAN ARSENAL 


added Mr. 


it a private | 
its organized | 
factor, not a 


LAND ASKED | 


“never dealt with the ques-! 


| 
' 
i 
) 


Attack to Begin in Chicago 


Evidence Against Packers to Be Pre- 
sented to Grand Jury There 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Evidence against 
the five big packers and independent 
concerns throughout the country for 


_alleged violation of the Sherman Anti- 


Trust Law and the Food Control Act 
will be presented to the. federal grand 


jury in Chicago within two weeks, ac- 
‘cording to a statement by Isadore J. 
| Kresel of New York, and John H. At-— 


wood, of Kansas City, Missouri, spe- 
,Cial assistants to the Attorney-Gen- 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | | eral of the United States. 
-Authority to complete the purchase | 


on land for the Raritan Arsenal near 
Metuchen, New Jersey, upon 
nearly $10,000,000 has been spent 
permanent improvements, 
yesterday by the Secretary of War. 


| 


be the scene of the 
the federal govern- 


Chicago will 
‘first attack by 


which ‘ment on the packers, and this will be 
in| followed by 
was asked | cities where the packers have large 


prosecutions in other 


| interests. 


The present | 


'of Minnesota.‘ 


|company undertook to crush its cOM-/ qiffer with their Republican colleagu®: 


petitors dealing in the same products, | only on the wording 


but the new movement is to gain con- | 


the phraseology, 


power and. 


That would | of the treaty, who are fighting for the 


‘speak from 
Answering attacks made on the Fed- | chicago -today. 
eral Trade Commission, Commissioner F 


Colver asserted the ‘“well-spring” of | 


_ exist. 
/people in connection with the treaty 


regulation of the. 


yacking industry as proposed in ! 
P S y as proposed the Gent indicates, a choice between ac- 


|ceptance or rejection of ‘the treaty. 
' We are not necessarily called upon 
_to choose between the treaty precisely 
‘as ft ig 
| accept it, to face absolute rejection of 


an unreasonable | a 


people is whether they prefer to take 


‘| ROw considering is peculiarly and. 
Seems to me, unfortunately. 


“Prices the United States is concerned, a one- 


/won't come down until Labor is willing | 


man that 
but it certainly is true that there can. 


greatly 


/-and that before 


; demonstrate the danger 


PRESIDENT FORCES 
STRICT ALIGNMENT 
ON LEAGUE ISSUES 


i 


~ 


His Declaration for Unqualified 
Ratification Renders Position 
of Middle-Grounders m the 
United States Senate Untenable 


to The Christian Srience Mor 


Newe om 


Specia) 
from its Wasehingtor 
. WASHINGTON, District of Columpia 

Whatever popular support the Pres 
dent may have received in the states 
in which he campaigning for the 
unqualified ratification of the treat, 
and league covenant hitherto 
failed to affect the alignment in the 
United States Senate. 

The tour of the western states, how- 
ever, did accomplish one thing. The 
President's statement of the issye be- 
fore the Senate as being unqualified 


oJ 


is 


has 


‘ratification or rejection, has compelled 


those senators who were friendly to a 
League of Nations, but desired changes 
and reservations, to make a decision. 
Most of them fee! that the President's 
statement of the issue renders any 
middle ground untenable. 
The situation, as such senators see 
was exemplified vesterday by 
Selden P. Spencer (R.), Senator from 
Missouri, who was originally one of 
the “mild reservationists” on the Re- 
publican side. In an address to the 
senate, the Missouri Senator joined 
with Senators William S. Kenyon 


s 
(R.), and A. B. Cummins (R.), from 


lowa, two others classed as “mild res- 


that he 
unless 
as 


ervationists,” and annotinced 
would vote to reject the treaty 
strong reservations are adopted 
part of the ratifying resolution. 


Opposition Strengthened 


Senator Spencer’s action tn joining 


_the ranks of the Lodge group of treaty 


foes leaves only four Republican sena- 
tors who will not vote for the reserva- 


_ tions adopted by the Foreign Relations 


Committee. They are Senators Porter 
J. McCumber of North Dakota, Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon, Knute Nelson 
of Minnesota, and Frank B. Kelloze 
Those four senators 


of the Lod: 
committee reservation on Article 
'of the League of Nations covenan!. 


\" 
4 


it | They eonferred with Senator Lodge 


vesterday regarding a modification of 
and will continue 
their conferences. today. 

The “irreconcilable” Republican foes 


complete rejection of the entire docn- 
ment, left Washington yesterday for 


the west, where they wil! invade sonte 


of the territory covered by the Presi- 
dent, and reply to his statements. 
Senators Hiram W. Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, and Medill McCormick -of IIli- 
nois, left for Chicago. Senator Wi'!- 
liam E. Borah followed them, and wil! 
the same platform in 
Senator Borah has 
extended his itinerary so that he will 
speak in Omaha, Nebraska, on Friday: 
Waterloo, Iowa, on Sunday, and in 
Des Moines, Iowa, with Senator John- 


‘son, on Monday. 


| Senator Spencer’s Position 


In his address to the Senate yester- 
day, Senator Spencer announced that 


‘he differed with the President as to 
8 | the issue in the treaty fight. 


He said: 
“The President, speaking last week 
in Missouri, presented to the people 


of my State an issue 7 
—Prices and profiteering in meat prod- d onl in regard to the 


League of Nations which does not 
The issue before the American 


of peace and the covenant of the 
League of Nations is not, as the Presi- 


written, or, failing thus to 
on. I am frank to 
if | were forced to 
that choice, I should vote 
against the treaty as it now stands. 
“The real issue before the Ameriean 


‘the entire negoti. 


the treaty precisely as it is written, 
or to have such reservations engrafted 
in it as will absolutely safeguard our 
American rights, constitutional, do- 
mestic, and traditional, and fully pro- 


tect our independence of action as a 
‘Nation in the future. 


It is not unfair 
to state in the light of known facts 
that the treaty of peace which-we are 


so far as 


man document. 


Careful Scrutiny Advised 


“It does not necessarily follow that 


because a treaty has been the resu]c: 


of the judgment and will of a single 
it ought to be rejec:ed, 


be no just complaint if such a one- 
man treaty is subjected to the most 
careful examination -and consider- 
ation, and particularly when. as in +h 
present instance, it is a treaty that 
concerns the interests of this country 
and the welfare of the world more 
than any document ever be- 
fore penned by the hand of man. 

“I say with all the conviction: in 
my power that the treaty of peace, as 


it is now written, will never be ratified 


by the Senate of the United States. 
it ever receives the 
sanction of the representatives of the 
people here assembled, reservations 
Similar in effect to those which the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
already reported must be inseparably 
interwoven with the ratification itself. 

“I will give a single illustration to 
whicth threat- 


_ 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


PRESIDENT TALKS But everybody knows that| 


MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1919 
tthe’ water tie management of 


COMMUNIST PARTY | ‘CANADA'S STATUS Se ne ee 
FACTIONS DIFFER AMONG NATIONS | 28s paper was designed to give off- 


| were really two meetings. one execu- 

tive, which was attended by about 800) 
Knights, and the other public, which | 
was addressed by Governor Sproul, 


welcome. 
| we are all Americans. The Democrat’! 
| and the Republican underneath are of | 


a 


it is now. 
_¢tal information te the public durtag 


iy 6 & 
% by af 


Jt 


| binds 
al integrity 
a, doubt- 
c ‘danger 
y armed at- 

» territory , 
er nations, 


ia ; 
. J 


jae 


y to recognize, 


1 may be ac- | 

r agreement, 
1 may jeopard- 
our republic.” 

t that Japan | 


your atten- | 


: 


ON COST OF LIVING 


Paul Address—_ 


ation in St. 


League of Nations Covenant Special cable to The Christian Science | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


Is Discussed -in Munneapolis 


- 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western News Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—Presi- 


High Rates Laid to World Situ- 


' 


‘Upper Silesia set out fgr the German- | ous movements. 
General | | according to Communist Party leaders, 


the same stuff. Labels rub off with, 
' the slightest effort. ge 


ALLIES LEAVE F OR 
POLISH FRONTIER? 


Ae I th 


Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, — England 


i 
i 


‘(Tuesday)—A | 


| Membership Said.to Be Mostly: 


Cities of the 


_in Industria! 


East and the Middle West. 


from its Western News. Office 


CHICA 


German wireless message states that encies of the Socialist and Communist | 


the allied military commission 


Polish frontier on Sunday. 


dent Wilson yesterday discussed the: Dupont is going to Cracow and wi 


‘high cost of living problem before the return 


islature and then talked on the League | 


of Nations cotenant before the mem- 
bers’ and 10,000 persons in the Min- 


neapolis armory. 
After being introduced by Governor 
Burnquist, President Wilson told the 


] 
' 


Special session of the Minnesota Leg- 


| 


legislators that the high cost of living | 


was due to a world situation, 
Plaining that the highest living costs 
were brought about 
power had been sacrificed in war, that 


ex- | 


because man-'§ 


the factories had been turned from) 


the uses of peace to thuse of war. 
“Back of all that,” 


“and I do not say this merely for 


‘argument, but because it is true—back 
of that lies the fact that we have noi 


‘the 
he continued, ' 


thence to Kattowitzy 
which the heads of the mission will, 
‘probably leave Silesia, while 
other members remain behind. 


Peace Nesstistons to Begin 


| Spec ial cable to 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Monday) — A_ 


Moscow wireless mesage states that 
has of- | 


the Esthonian Government 
fered to negotiate peace with the 
Russian Soviet Government, and ne=* 
gotiations are to open at Pskov nv, 
Wednesday. The message adds that, 
Esthonian working class are | 
against continuation of war with the | 
Bolsheviki. A further message states 


after | 


in| groups afe a vital feature of the vari- 


These constituencies, 


‘vigorously differ. 
The Communists say for themselves 


the | that their membership is to be found | 
for the most 


part in the industrial 


centers of the east and middle west. 


; 


among 
though he added that the industrial sit-| 


that martial law has been proclaimed | 


} yet learned what the basis of peace) 


* Monitor from 
. New York 


Missouri 


‘eee 


pmcer said: “If 
en accepted or 
it inevit- 
California 


a part of 


| Japan.” 
TREATY 


the Peace | ) 


States is going to play in the peace. 
_ In the Minneapolis armory, after a'| 


is going to be. The world is not go- 


j 


’ 


ing to settle down, my fellow citizens, | 


until it knows what part the Uni.ed 


so +t 


| Special 


parade witnessed by many thousands, 


the President devoted himself solely 
ce to the League of 
to buy Lower. 


Nations covenant. 
He read the purposes of the league, 
explaining the methods enforcing 
them. He insisted that the critics 
were talking about only a few of the 
articles and were not talking about 
the great purpose. 


Speech at Capitol 


Président Congratulates Legislature on 


Ratifying Suffrage 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota—President 


with Soviet Russia is prohibited. 


Free Republic a Established 


cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its Furopean News Office 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Monday 


The Helsingfors correspondent of the! 
Stockholm Tidningen reports that Gen. | 


‘von der Goltz’ soldiers at Mitau have | 


a free republic 
troops in question number about 30,-' 
000 and there are said to be 


decided to declare themselves inde- 
pendent of Germany and to establish | 
of their own. The 


60.000 


more men on the East Prussian fron- | 


. tier 


ing League | Wilson's train arrived at the St. Paul, 


its present | 
n-Americap- | 
hited States 
4 James W. 
$s or from 
yesterday. 


‘a celebration 
stricted by the size of the House cham-. 


veterans. 


orge Wasbh-. 


American. 


igiing alli- ) 


< URGES 


i.” 
if ae x 
Bb. a3 
ir n Science 
ere Office 


y)—Léon : 


: 


fal of the’ 
du Travail | 
'on Sunday. 
ple in which | 

sash or organiza- | 
the only one | 
country and '| 
the armistice 
taken in the 
Y of ali she | 
fous illusion 
@ pay all the 
~mot been 
ould be seen 
Msibilities of 


mt produc- |, 


allow her to 
rt e coal to. 
or. The ac- 
consideration 
ortation still 
the workinz 

if public ai-. 
e iberte it | 


' Cities by Mayors Hodgson of St. 
|and Meyers of Minneapolis. The Presi- 


‘consider the 
other subjects, received the President. 
with 
ITION | ne. 


er to prevent future wars. 


$, which, 


‘Union Sation at 9 a. m. yesterday. 


The | 


President was welcomed to Minnesota ~ 


‘by Governor Burnquist and to the Twin 


dential party was immediately driven 


to the state Capitol. 


Paul : 


The audience at the Capitol was re-| 


ber and the small! galleries. 

The Legislature, which began on 
Monday an extraordinary session to 
high cost of living and 


cheers. He was introduced by 
y. J. A. A. Burnquist,.who said Min- 
nesota hoped there would be some ar- 


Cost of Living 

The President congratulated the 
Legislature on its ratification on Mon- 
day of the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. tin his address he said, 
in part: 

“Until the 
on its feet you 
the question of the cost of living. be- 
cause the cost of living in the last 
analysis depends on the thing we are 
always ialking about, but do not know 


industrial world is 


cannot finaily 


put 
handle 


demand. We have got to see that our 


own production and our own methods. 
of finance and our own commerce are 
quickened in every 


way possible, and 
then we, sitting in legislatures like 
this and in the Congress of the United 
States, have to see to it that no one 
monkeys with the machinery. 

“I understand that one of the ex- 
cellent suggestions that wags mentioned 
by your Governor is that you look into 
the cold storage. There are other 
kinds of storage besides cold storage. 
-There are other ways of covering the 
reserve stock of goods. You can man- 


age by a contract that isn’t on paper 


: 
: 
’ 
: 
; 


to see that the goods are doled out 
so as to bring the highest prices. 


RVED Labor Problem 


ie 


LN Office, 
ie of fifth | 
t of. the | 
\ year with 
in pre- 
where the 
nt y decked 
and the 


fe during the 
who de-. 
main united | 
be defenders 
oe. J. B. 
foller, who 
‘government. 
lid strive to 
othe per- 
develop by 
prosperity 
cena all 
nanity.”’ 


RIKE 

enc Monitor 
Office 

fata! - 

of the 

injured 


‘Steel Car 
work- 
‘Ss and 

nh ele-. 

‘of the 
were. 
A radical. 
is arrested) 


a 
, 


BETING | 
Science | 
SOfce 
(Tues. ! 
meet-— 

12 sec~ 

ie | 
until 


er 


‘more progressive 
We have got to have a constructive 


regard to the wortd’s business. 
we had to engage in banking transac- | 
we. 
English | services. 
(banks or more oftener through German) 
Then all of a sudden we are | 


Called upon to handle the bulk of in-'| 


“We might as well sit up straight 
Land look facts in the face, gentie- 
men. The laboring men of the world 
are not satisfied with their relations 
with their employers. 

“The world is looking to America to 
set the standards with reg to the 
conditions of Labor and relations be- 
tween Capital and Labor, and it 1s 
looking io us because we have been 
in those matters. 


program with regard to Labor, and 
a method which will relieve the strain 


of what you can call the cost of liv- 
ing. The interests of Capital and the 


interests of Labor are not different, but 
are the same. 

“You can’t any longer regard Labor 
as a commodity. You have got 
regard it a8 a means of association, 


and when that is done the production 


of the world is;going to go forward 
by leaps and bounds. So long as 
Labor and Capital are antagonistic, 


aS soon as they are sym- 
it is going 
be one 


imum. Just 
pathetic and cooperative, 
to abound, and that will 


of living. 


World's Business 


admit it, has been very provincia! in 


tions outside of the United States, 
-gmenerally did it’ through 
banks. 
ternational exchange. We have to 
leagn it and we have.to learn it fast. 


“Everywhere I have been on this 
trip the majority of the committee 


that has received me has consisted of 
‘diers have 
fueling depots 
Siam, Fusan, Korea, Osaka, and Tokyo. | 


Republicans, and nothing has pleased 
ine £0 much. If I were a scheming 
politician, and anyone wished to pre- 
sent me with the peace of the world 


as a4 calnpaign issue it would be very | at 


to. 


-the Esthonians 


, four 


i the 


how to manage, the law of supply and. 


‘they 


remedies 


‘another 


production is going to be at its min-. 


of. 


the means of bringing down the cost a 


“America, though we do not like to | Loka! 


iformed to combat strikes j 
When | orm 1 to combat strikes in 


desirous of participating in the 


new move. 


Effort to Secure Peace in North 
Special cable’ to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 
HELSINGFORS, Finland (Tuesday) | 
—lt appears that the Moscow Govern-| 


ment is endeavoring to secure peace. ‘pended or 
on the northern front and has offered | 


to recognize the independence of 
Lithuania, EKEsthonia, and Courland. 
Moscow messages state that the Lith- 
uanians are sending representatives | 
to the negotiations which open with) 
at Pskov tomorrow, 


Kansas City, 


| 


Science | 


: | munist leaders, 
oe | ary movement has arisen in the great 
‘cities of the east and middle west and. 


|, ae is chiefly,” 
The Christian Science | of Cleveland, Ohio, to a representative 
| of The Christian Science 


said C. E. Ruthenberg 


Monitor, 
membership.in the great cities.” 
Another Communist, I. E. Ferguson, 
remarked, in comparison, that the Bol- 
shevist revolution in Russia had begun 
the workers in Petrograd, 


(uation in America was not parallel, 

| there being many great cities of work- 

ers and none of them the capital. 
The chief centers of communism 


Ferguson as New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cleveland, De- 
Buffalo, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Providence, New Haven, and St. Louis. 

What has .happened, say the Com- 
is that the revolution- 


troit, 


‘has flourished there, but has not yet 


| 


i 


Science ! Par ty, 
| Christian Science Monitor 


been. taken up by the Socialists in the 
| agricultural states and a large part of 
the far west, 
the Communist organization. 

The credentials committee of 
‘Communist Party has _ feported 
membership of 58,000. The party 
| expects to see this grow greatly 
‘through the definite organization of 
the party. Adolph Germer, national 
executive secretary: of 
told a representative of The 
last week 
his convention that he 
the number of members sus- 
expelled from his party at 
around 35,000. The Communist diag- 
nosis of the membership of the old 


the 


| before 
‘timated 


| Socialist Party is that it still haa 


|membership in the great cities, 


| 


and the Petrograd papers talk of the} 


possibility of peace negotiations with 


the Allies also. 


RENT ADJUSTMENTS 


BANE BARGE SUMS! AFTERMATH OF: THE 


SINN FEIN ATTACK: 


iv PCcliehnce 


The Christian 
trom its Mastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Judging 


be rship in 


Monitor | 


Dy | 


the work accomplished during the last | 


months in combating rent profi- 
leering, Supreme Court Justice Robert 
L. Luce estimates that by the end of 
vear more than $1,000,000 will be 
to 20,000 families, or about 100,- 
000 persons, by adjustments effected 
by the Mayor's committee on rent 
profiteering. 

In a letter 
the Mayor's 
Said that every 
government was 
also the federal] 


saved 


to the law committee of 
committee, Judge Luce 
department of the city 
supporting 
government through 
the Department of Justice, the Gov- 
ernor and his state reconstruction 
commission, the state Legislature, and 
a number of good covernment-organ- 
izations, well many 
ited citizens. It remains only, he said, 
“for the Congress at Washington to 
cooperate with the committee by pass- 
ing remedial rent profiteering and 
housing laws.’’, 
Judge Luce urged 
the commit 
sible of the hearings 
Municipal Building 
borough halls, saying that by so doing 
would qualify themselves 
way for making 


as as 


that members of 


educationa! 
speeches or 
cles on the evils of rent profiteering 


the work, : 


which 


is seriously reduced, and that it holds | 


its locals as vet through the agricul- 
‘tural states. 

As regards the third party to be 
formed, the Communist Labor people 
Say it represents practically no mem- 
the east, and in the west 
a membership said to be generally Left 
and Right Wing members. 


The Christian Science 
; European News Uffice 

Ireland (Tuesday) te- 
ports from Fermoy, near Cork, indi- 
cate that a large body of soldiers at- 
tacked the shops and houses there lact 
night. The police were powerless 
restore order and the 
subsided when armed military pickets 
arrived at 10. p. m. The outbreak is 
attributed to exasperation at the jury’: 
refusal to return a murder verdict in 
connection with Sunday’s' shooting, 
when a party of Sinn Feiners, in an 


} , 
CADILEe to 


Monitor 


DUBLIN, 


Specia! 
Irom it 


-automobile, dashing past a company of 


public-spir- | 
| organization 


in an! 
public | 
writing newspaper arti-' 


and the housing problem and on the’ 


possible tarough 


at Washington. 


FISHING FLEET IN 
ABERDEEN IS IDLE 
The Christian 
European News (Ofiice 
Scotland 


Special cable to 


Monitor from its 


A BERDEEN. 


hates Khinen : Shae 
legislation — telegraph wires to the adjoining 


Science 


| Special! 
tee attend as many as pos- | i 


being held in the | 


and in the various | 
'men have 


in front 
fired 
wounding 


British soliders parading 
a church at Fermoy, Cork, 
the troops killing one and 
several others. 

Despite the evidence 
in Sunday’s affair, the 
held that there was no evidence 
the shooting was premeditated. 


Five Arrests Are Made 
cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 


FERMOY, Ireland (Tuesday)—Five 


of 


jury 
that 


with Sunday's attack on a party of 
Shropshire light infantry, and 
ther measures are being taken to trace 
the authors of the outrage. 
tackers organized the affair very care- 
fully even'to the extent of cutting the 
camp 


and aerodrome and though aeroplanes 


| 
| 
| 


(Tuesday)-— | 


One hundred and twenty vessels of the. 


Aberdeen fishing fleet are now 
in consequence of a dispute, and in 
week no vessels except those 
owned by their crews will be at sea. 
Mr. Barton, the Wages and Arbi- 
tration Department of the Labor Min- 
istry, has arrived in Aberdeen in con- 
nection with the dispute. The locked- 
out trawler crews are endeavoring to 
get the fish market porters to strike in 
sympathy and 80 prevent the landing 
of catches. 


of 


Plans to Combat Strike 
cable The Christian 
Monitor from its Furopean News Office 


BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)- 


tty 


of skilled workmen are being 
gas, wacer 
and electricity works and in food, 


transport and other vitally important 


forces 


ROME-TOKVO FLIGHT PLANS 
The 
kuropean 
(Tuesday) 


(‘hristian Science 
N@GWs Conni« fa 
—~Arrange 
the aero- 


Special cabie to 
Monitor from its 
ROME, Italy 

ments are being made for 

plane flight by Gabriele 
from Rome to Tokyo, and Italian so}- | 


already set out for the re-| 
in Asia Minor. India. 


Sclence | 


KNIGHTS PARADE 


The | 


laid up | 


went up eventually, the cars in which 
the attackers escaped were not traced. 


ELECTION RESULTS 
+ iN UPPER HESSE 


Special cable to The Christianrms Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—In 

the provincia! elections in Upper 

Hesse, 

man 


'the Majority Socialists 12, the German 


. Clalists 


| 2. 


Independent So- 
each and the Democrats 
The Vossische Zeitung points 
that these returns show a consid- 


People’s Party and 


~ 


out 


erable swing to the Right as compared | 
elections for the State Parlia- | 


with the 
ment. The 
most, as they were expected to 


Democrats have suffered 
gain & 


| seats. 


Anzeiger states that auxiliary 


. marched 


d’Annunzio | 


PHILADELPHIA 


———— —_ 


IN 


Special to The Christian 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Forty thousand Knights Templar 
in review on Broad Stree: 
providing for the hundreds 


Science Monitor 
Pennsy!vania- 


yesterday, 


of thousands of spectators who iined 


the street one of the most imposing) 


| pageants the city has ever witnessed. | 
-; Maj-Gen. Charles M. Clement, U. 


Mig 
retired, was the grand marshal, and 
the parade was reviewed by Governor | 


Sproul and the Grand Master of the} 


and their staiis. 


Immediately following the parade, | 


The cost of the expedition is estimated | the Knights went into session in Corin- 


L£ 200, O00, 


g 


thian Hall, Masonic Temple. There 


GO, lllfnois — The constitu- | 


a“ 
ai 


in | 
throughout Esthonia; no Labor papers/the United States were described by — 


are being issued and communication, Mr. 
| Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, | 


due to the immaturity of | 


a j 


the Socialist. 


es- | 


to. 
trouble only: 


of | 
into. 


careful | 


Science | 


been arrested in connection | 
fur- | 


The at-' 


the Peasants League and Ger-| 
Nationals have secured 15 seats, , 


' 


| tion of Retail Druggists, 


| 


| Sir James B. Krause, Grand Master of; 


; the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and 


| 


' Sir Frederick Black, who spoke for the, 
Grand Commandery of this State. 
From 6 o'clock on, the evening's 
|gram was a full one, 


bers of the encampment and their la- 
dies, 
and ball, 
‘and a 


a concert on City Hall Plaza) 
receptian by Kadosh Com- 
mandery No. 29 of Philadelphia. 

Today the competitive drills will 
Claim the attention of the Knights, 
-and keen interest 
‘results, as there is unusually sharp ri- 
valry between a number of the well- 
known drill corps. 


‘PROHIBITION HELPS 
BOSTON TO SAVE 


Specially for The Christia 
BOSTON. Massachusetts 


n Science Monitor 
Boston 


the cost 
.on Deer Island, as a result of prohibi- 
tion, it is announced. Already $25,009 | 
of the appropriation granted for the 
|instit tution this year has been turned 
back. 

Since July 1 the population of the) 
‘institution has declined rapidly. In- 
/1915, the number of inmates was about 
1100. .There are now only 300. One 
of the prison buildings will be aban- 
doned this winter, and thisgstep will 
mean a large saving in coal. Although | 


employees have generaliy received in- | 
— . _terpretations which President 


had 


creases in pay since 1915, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of Deer Island this 
year will be only $202,403.36, 
| against $305 » 679. 78 in 1915. 


| ARCHANGEL STRIKE 


The Christian Science 
its Washington News Office 
District of Columbia | 


unsuccessful efforts | 


Special .to 
from 


WASHINGTON, 
-Details of the 


| lution 
- Rowell, 


is centered in the } tions propounded by 


q 
; 
i 
; 
‘ 
; 
j 


pro- | 
beginning with | 
a banquet for the Grand Master, mem-_| 


followed by a grand ceremony | 


| Minion 
| world, 


‘ceded -him, 


President of “Privy Council in 
Peace Treaty Debate Answers 


Questions of of the Opposition 


Special to The (Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA, Ontario—During the con- 
| tinued debate on the peace treaty reso- 
vesterday, the Hen. N W. 
president of the Privy Counci), 
undertook to answer a number of ques- 
the opposition 
and to explain the status of the Do- 

among the nations of the 
as he understood it. 

Ernest la Pointe of Kamouraska, 
from the Opposition benches, had pre- 
and had declared that 


/Canada at the Peace Conference had 


; 
' 


' 
’ 


| will save about $100,000 this year in| hood than did India, 


of the House of Correction | 
|The member 


‘contended that 


further toward naation- 
which did not 
even have a responsible government. 
for Kamouraska further 
under the League of 
| Nations, in the event, for instance, o* 
Great Pritain and the United 
being embroiled and the council of the 
‘league finding against the former 
country, Canada would either have to 
_ violate the treaty or her own Constitu- 
tion. 

He further contended that 


advanced no 


it would 


'be well for Canada to adopt a reser- 


' vation 


as | 


and 
Gover 


‘of Bolshevist emissaries to bring about | 
a general strike at Archangel} the first | 


‘ceived by the State Department. Only 
‘a small element of workingmen par- 
| ticipated in the meetings at which the 
i strike was 
.tablishments, marine workshops, 
| affected. 
The Arch 
/ emergency 


were 


anze]l Government met the 
by sending to the front 


strikers who had been exempted from | 


military service as essential workers. 


two days of this month have been re-| 


EFFORT COUNTERED |! 
ene ee empire 
Monitor | 


, to 


to the treaty providing that 
nothing in it should impair the power 
of the Canadian Parliament. There- 
after he gave to the House certain in- 
Wilsona 
made before the United. States 
regard to the clauses 
of Nations Covenant 
the Canadian 
these inter- 

contended 
with Great 
sister nation within the 
had been recognized at the 
conference and that it remained only 
work cut the machinery at the 
constitution conference to be held 
later. 

He declared that it was impossible 
for Canada to place herself in the posi-' 
tion pictured by ‘the member - for 
Kamouraska with regard to the 
League of Nations, inasmuch as any 


Senators with 
of the League 
inquired whether 
tment agreed with 
pretations. Mr. Rowell 
Canada’s equality 
Britain as a 


‘nation called upon by the council auto- 


discussed and only two es-; 


| 
| 
i 


and by sending out of that part of the | 


country five leaders of the movement. 


‘CONFEREES UPON THE 


| pret 


matically became a member of the 
council and that unanimity on the part 
of the council must precede action. If 
Canada disagreed there could be no 
such unanimity. 
an opinion upon the interpretations of 
President Wilson, declaring that it was 
for 
its provisions. 


Lucien Cannon, of Dorchester. con- 


'demned the Canadian delegates for not 


ENFORCEMENT BILL: 


WASHINGTON, 


-A. J. Volstead (D.); Representative 
Oklahoma, and 


Representative 


Representative from 
Edwin Y. Webb (R.), 
from North Carolina, 
eppointed managers for the Houséeéein 
the conference which will settle 
puted provisions of the Prohibition En- 
foreement Bill. The Senate is repre- 
sented by Thomas Sterling (R.), 
tor from South Dakota, Knute 
(R. 
S. Overman 
Carolina. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


(D.), Senator 


i 
| 
; 
' 


| States 


were vesterday | 
dis- : 


| Spec 
Sena- . 
Nelson | 
', Senator from Minnesota, and Lee | 
from North. 
| United States and Canadian town plan- 
ining 
(town planners from across the border 
;are expected to attend, 


TO BE REPATRIATED | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


from 
said 


Official dispatches yesterday 
American headquarters in France 


all prisoners of war probably would be) 


repatriated before Sept. 30. It is as- 
sumed here that this includes German 
prisoners held by the British because 
| representatives 
}and Great Britain have been working 
for a common policy. About 24,000 
American Officers and men now are 
-engaged in guarding prisoners whose 
release would permit their early re- 
.turn home. 


HELP URGED FOR ARMWENIANS 
WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia~-Help for Armenians, threatened 
with massacre by -Turks and Kurds 
as soon as British forces are with- 
drawn, was proposed yesterday 
John S. Williams (D.), Senator from 
Mississippi, in’ a resolution referred 
_to the Foreign Relations Committee. 
It would authorize the President to use 
whatever American military forces 
may be necessary to maintain order 
there until the peace treaty 
‘Armenian affairs 
PLANS TO TEACH ALIENS 
Special to The Christian Science 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—lIn 
order to aid the Americanization 
movement in Rhode Island, a citizen- 
ship course will be startéd about «he 
first of next month by the Rhode 
Island Suffrage Party. The classes 
will be held weekly, and the regular 
work of teaching the English language 
‘will be augmented by addresses by 
capable speakers. A number of the 
nearby towns are to open evening 
schools immediately in order to teach 
aliens. 


COAL RECEIPTS BELOW NORMAL 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


seeeeenediiemeteaminen se 


es 


|'Commission on Necessaries 
| yesterday issued a fair-price list on 
food and laundry soap and announced 
that coal shipments into this 
since Jan. 
low normal for bituminous and 20 per 
cent for anthracite. 

LICENSES 


AGAINST LIQUOR 


' 


b Vv i 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The state | 
of Life | 


State | 
l have been 33 per cent be-'| 


ROCHESTER, New York—At yester-| 
encampment, Sir Lee Stewart Smith,| day's session of the National Associa- | 


tive committee teported against 
taking out of liquor licenses by drug- 
‘gists during the prohibition period. 


the execu-| 
the | 


‘azo 
of the United States: 


Settles | 


Monitor | 


: ; _ |He believed that 
District of Columbia | heen 
| ; : B 'terpreted the omission of that country. 
‘from Minnesota, Dick T. Morgan (R.), | p t of that tr} 


in the 
secure 


lreland 
failure to 


urging the cause of 
deliberations and for 
for Canada a substantial 
Mexico should have 
included in the league and 
the United 
desired to deal with Mexico 
without interference from the league. 
The statement provers’ laughter. 


TOWN PLAN \ ERS’ 


ial to The 
from its ¢ 


to the alleged fact that 


CONFERENCE 
Science Monitor 
News Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario—An important 
conference will be held here on 
Oct. 17 and 18 representatives of 


(“hristian 


‘anadian 


of 


institutes. A large number of 
including Mr. 
Olmsted of Boston, who will 
the meeting on “Phe Funda- 
of City Planning.” 


P.- te 
address 
mental Principle 


JOURNAL CEASES PUBLICATION 
il to The (Christian nence Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—-Nearly one year 
the government commenced the 
weekly journal, The 
Record, which was 


Speci: S 


publication of a 
Canadian Official 


- - - ——~ 


BRYAN 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
of Nebraska begins his speaking tour in 


Massachusetts—Subiect: “Work Accom- 
plished and Task Before Us.” 


MR. BRYAN will tell of the great 
gams National Prcehibition has already 
brought—the immediate problems before 
us—the movement for World Prohibition, 


Dr. Howard H. Russell 
The Founder of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America, 4nd a President 
of the World League against Alcohoi. 
speaks with him. 


AFTERNOON 
10th—Salem Haverhill 
llth—Medford....... nanee 
12th—Framingham.. 
18th— Wakefield 


EVENING 


- ec 
New Bedford 
Worcester 


18th—Fall River.... 
19th—-Fitchburg 
£0th—Greenfield ’ 
2lst—S:nday morning. Pittsfield. 
Northampton 
Chelsea 
Newburyport 


fre This July 1-September 1. under 
u& Prohibition there were xent to 
Deer Isiand, for drunkenness, 43, coni 
pared with 212 the preceding year. 


MassacHu syrts ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 
334 T ont Building, Boston 


LR et ee te — 


AMUSEMENTS. 


A i I LON IL i i il ee te at 


SEASON TICKET SALE NOW 
24 FRIDAY AFTERNOCN--24 SATURSAY EVENING 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS BY THE 


Boston Symphony 
‘Orchestra 


PIERRE MONTEUX. Conductor 
DISTINGUISHED SOLOISTS 


$15. $24, $36. $48. S00. Ne Tax. 
Mail orders to W. H Brennan. 
phony Hall, Beston. Box Office. 9 to 


=¥m- 
6. 


States , 


of the fish trade by the 


.to the managements of all chains of! 


He declined to give, 


| Mitchell, 
the council of the league to inter-| 


indemnity. | 


ure of $32,940,237. 
'ceive $1,000,000 as an inheritance tax. 


the war and the subsequent demobéil- 
tation of the soidiers and bad « cit- 
culation of neariy 30.000. Its aseful- 
nese having ceased, it has been wif- 
drawn from publication with ita forty- 
Sixth iseue. 


FOOD ALLOWED TO 
SPOIL IN STORAGE 


Kctenc® Moniter 


Pern nsvivTania- 


Special to The CRrigttan 
PHILADELPHIA 
State and federal authorities working 
found evidence of 
of foodstuffs in 
Tons of beef, 
seized hy 
later Robert 
food acent 
of pork, 
in storage 
against 
storage 


in conjunction hare 
wholesale hoarding 
storage houses here 
and chicketis 
United Stat 
M 
her 
some of whi a 
more than 16. 
the state law 
more than a year 

Another lot, consisting of G11 boxes, 
had been kept ll months. These dozes 
average from 75 pounds each. — 

The acents discovered that one firm 
had sold 9000 pounds of meat held in 
storage for “tankage This meat goes 
into the manufacture of -mrease and 
other by-products It was no longer 
of value food Mr. Simmers aiso 
discovered that thousands of tons of 
meat have recentivy been taken out of 
local storaze and sent to other states 
where the laws againsi its sale are not 
so stringent as here. Additional light 
has been thrown on the manipulation 
seizure of 62,000 
storaze houses in 
Seaside, New Jersey, which has been 
held for high prices. All thig fish, 
mainly halibut and mackerel, has been 
condemned and will be destroyed. 


Veal were 


azenis. and 


, 
the . 


eS 


Simmers., ate pure 


found 30.000 pounds 


has been held 


mont! “Ht 
to ep meat 


e. 


iS 
in 


“ 


aA ' 


5 
hn 
=) to 


as 


? 


pounds of fish in 


STRIKKES 
Specially for ence Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts Demands 
have been prepared by lunch-room em- 
ployees of this city for presentation 


Psd 


LUNCH-ROOM 


het 


BOSTON 


The Christtan 


lunch rooms. Strikes were called in 
two chains. The managements of the 
places affected are said to have con- 
sented to consider the deimands of 
their employees if all other lunch 
rooms were likewise called upon to 
meet the proposed new scale 


AWAY 
Science 


MITCHELL PASSES 
The 
Leased 


JOHN 
United 


{“hristian 


Wire 


Press Via 
Monitor 
YORK, New York — John 
former president of the 
Workers of America, re- 
of the ablest Labor 


NEW 


Mine 
one 


United 
carded as 


_leaders in the American Federation of 


here late vester- 
ranked with ‘the 
in the feder- 
opponent of 


Labor, passed away 
day. Mr. Mitchell 
so-called “conservaties” 
ation. and was a bitter 


***; all Bolshevist movements. 
in-' 


PLANT ESTATE APPRAISED | 
HARTFORD, Connecticut — Ap- 


'praisal of the estate of the late Com- 


modore Morton F. Plant gives the fig- 
The State may re- 


If a King Recommended 


A Typewriter 


You'd he 
Roth Kings 


likely to buy it. wouldn't 
and Queens recommend the 


you? 


onvincing form a recommenda.-. 
tion ean take—-THEY USE IT THEM 

SELVES rhe King of Sweden. the King 
and Queen of Norway, the King of Spain 

and Queen Alexandra England. use thi* 
Many Typewriters -in that -writes all 
languages over 365 different arrange 

ments of type-—for every profession. every 
business, every science, and for social cor- 
respondence. 


No Other Typewriter Can Do This 
Seaalt Rosan-neat business 
Vertreat Aacribt - brivate tettorw 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
ftalic - emphasizing. 


No other typewriter 
give tae eold 
siveness of 
stantly interchangeable 
plex—two type-sets 
guages are always on the 
WRITE as rou TALK 
where it COUNTS, 


the 


in the most 


of 
fine 
and 


can ag conveniently 
type the warmth and impres- 
the spoken word. With the in- 
type of the Multi- 
two different lan 
machine—yo@g can 
putting emphasis 


or 


Just ‘turn knob to change 


language. 


type or 
Write booklet 
‘People Who Couat.’’ 
It will show you why 
Kings and Queens-— 
why President 
Wilson.ard prom 
inent people 


¢ 
Lor 


eT? , 


SON Al. 
627 


typewriter. 


Hammond Typewri* er Co., E. 69th St.. 
a ee City. 


Also an Aluminum PORTABLE Model. ~ 
ll ibs. Full capacity. Ask for specig! Folder. 


Volunteer Police 


Able Bodied Men willing to give 
their servicres in case of necessity 
for part of day or night for pro- 
tection of ‘persons and property in 
the City of Boston. Applir to me 
at Room B,’ Third F) ioor, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Boston. dai! y 
except Sundays. 


WILLIAM H. PIERCE. 
Supt. of Police ( Betired). 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. MON 


rTOR, BOSTON, U. S. A 


WEDNESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1919 


DS frce: 
the seca, 


¢ Deep 


| ting. 


wife of the famous author who first 
attacked bolshevism and then became 


the nationalized theaters. 


“in the best style of Madame Réca- 
nrier,” which eprang up like mush- 
rooms: “hungry and: wretched as the 
city was, yet there were money, fine 
garments, food, diamonds, witty con- 
versation, and gallant, if unshaven 
cavaliers; and When the infection 
spread to Mother Moscow, where there 
are more money and food, and less 


Bolshevist Russia waS complete.” An 
aristocracy, says the chronicler, whose 
members were “born in rags,” 


vist leaders, they 
glitter with gems, 
like peacocks in the palaces.” All 
told, the “new aristocracy” is said to 
number about 1500 favored citizens. | 
Far more flagrantly than the old, it, 


preen themselves 


human bulk of the Nation. 


eee ee 


‘Reclamation in Holland 
A flood of posters, advertising the 
advantages of reclaiming the Zuyder 


|Zee and calling into being the fund 
“necessary to carry out that tremen-. 


England, | towns, villages, and cities of Holland, 


tide, are 
snail, 
Eiatormer 
. For the 
cularly use-. 
a mobile ink 
epository for 
purple fiuid 
. id enrich 
*" ar ee 1n- 
ure which. 
the in- 
s is a’ lineal 
llusk which 
wage so au- 
price of 
a pound of 
: king’s ran- 
; ured of 
ively small 


§ expressing 
E equipment 

nt stores. 
conducted. 
Ll argest’ bust- 
t ne ‘Asiatic 
_ Shanghai. 
r ) regular 


ing made: 


ths. This 
at Hone 


Dor. ~the in-. 


la are ¢on- 
Any Sey 


@lothing as 
Cas —... 
“the 
P Moyhtain, 

a) sewing; 
ewing ma- i 
whine ever 


ty. But the 
a@ sewing 


L practical | dows. 


fam- 


230,000,000 guilders. - 


‘fwriter who has been watching the pro- 
«ess generalizes on the problem of the 
: family, com 


and the windows shattered, the home- 


: able room. 


\.cépt the chimney, which is a rare and 


‘The dwellings 


/ant postmaster-general, 


issued by the Zuyder Zee Vercamging | 
r | Society, in ‘what, one judges, has been 


the most skillfully planned “drive” 
for the accomplishment of a given 
purpose that 
nessed. 


project, the campaign was. successful, 
and work will. soon be under way 
which promises to change the map of 


Holland, transform seaport cities into). - re 
inland places with maritime tradi-| '¢tY With respect to the condition of 
os ‘affairs in Russia as affecting the safety 


tfons, and add a new province to the) 
territory of the country. To reclaim 
.the Zuyder Zee, it is estimated, will 
cost. 230,000,000 guilders-and make the 
land of Holland some 200,000 bunders 
larger, or,.in western terms, the Na- | 
tion will acquire 480,000 acres of land | 
for an estimated expenditure of some- | 
| thing less than $100,000,000. The land | 
is to be divided into communities of | 
some 6250 acres, each with its town | 


Nall, post office, and one big’ and four |: 
and | progress. 


small schools for ‘the children: 
all told it ‘should: support comfortably | 
a population of about 250,000. A good |: 


' 


|deal will doubtless be heard about the} 
work before - 


it: is finished, for as 
planned it is one of the mos impres- | 
sive industrial undertakings of the | 
present ‘time. A wise economy has | 
been adopted in planning to avoid_re- 
claiming sandy or unproductive. soil. 
In other words the thrifty Hollanders 
propose ‘to get full value for their 


ed 


Rebuilding the Ruined Homes 
it would. be hard-to think of any- 
thing finer in spirit than the rebuild- 
ing of homes now going forward in the 
devastated territory of France. A/| 


y back to the home that 
must be rebuilt out’of the shattered | 
ruin that war made of it. The first | 
thing.is to appraise the ruin, deter-| 
mine what is left that can be used in) 
starting the new home, and where to| 
‘begin with the restoration. If the walls 
stand, even thau gh the roof is gone 


makers rejoice: it is a lot to begin 

ith. But perhaps nothing is left but 
,part of the wali. Then the rest of 
the ruin is cleaned away, or as much | 
as need be to begin making a habit- | in 
Boards from the débris 
are utilized, and perhaps pieces of cor- | 
rugated iron that have been collected | 
on the battlefield. A Aut is built 
against the wall, and if perchance 
the wall also supports a chimney, 
there is presently a kitchen. Or 
again, nothing is found standing ex- 


precious find, for the shelter already 
with a fireplace can be built around it. 
are more picturesque 
than waterproof, and latticed win- 
rescued from the ruins, add 
to the. picturesqueness. Tools are 
scarce; sometimes a whole village has 
to take turns using a single hand- 
saw, and furnishing the habitations is 
as serious a problem as building them. 
The furniture is improvised and hand- 
made; the beds without springs; the 
cooking utensils found by industrious 
hunting in the ruined houses, But the 
work of résuming normal life goes 
forward, and the rejoicing of a re- 
turned family when it has got its im- 
provised shelter habitable is a fine 
thing to witness. 


RIVER POST OFFICE 
OBJECT OF INQUIRY 


ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan — William, J. 
Nagle, postmaster of Detroit, has been 
requested by J. C. Koons, first assist- 
to make an 
immediate survey of the Detroit River 
to determine whether the river post 
office will continue to float. The sur- 
vey wil) show whether the cost of 
maintenance is commensurate with 
the business transacted. If the post- 
master determines the mail boat is a 
necessity, a contract will be let for 
the operation of the boat for 1920. 
Last year the mail boat handled 
1,250,000 pieces of mail. This mail 
was delivered to or taken from the 
freighters that passed Detroit during 
the season of navigation. This year 
a posta! savings bank was inaugurated 
on the boat and there are now 100 
sailors who are depositors. The De- 
troit River station is entering on 
its twenty-fifth vear. Its service to 
sailors has proven invaluable since 
it permits the rapid and frequent de- 
livery of ship necessities, messages to 
and from land and the sending and re- 


occupied by royalty provide the set- | 
In Petrograd Madame Gorky, | 


PARLIAMENTS 


associated with it, as art and literary 
adviser of the Soviets, leads society, 


and is also manageress-in-general of. 
Her salon | 


is typical of a whole group of salons” 


shaving soap, the aristocratization of | 


but. 


now, with the support of the Bolshe-. 
“dress in sables,. 


is supported by exploitation of gt 


| lishment Bill. 


dous project, has been inundating the, 


Holland has ever wit-| |ingly imperative demand to deal with 


Judging by the. decision of | 


the gover t ith the | .. 
government to go-ahead wi _difficulty beyond the power even of 


, ton 


in the neighborhood of Archangel. 


|. are British troops there? 


of the Bolsheviki. The impulse is amia- | 


has drained the resources of the home 


'sia, whether it be Bolshevist or other- 


| tessly cut down. Time was when pun- 
|dits had leisure and inclination to dis- 
'cuss the question, “What is a pound?” | 
Today for the middle and 
Classes, the answer is as simple as it 
is painful. A pound, whose value used 
to be computed at 20s., is today ex- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor ' actly worth 14s. The income tax 
WESTMINSTER, England (Aug. 7) collector deducts 6s. from every sov- 
—In spite of all temptation proffered ereign we earn or are dependent upon 
from divers parts of the House, the in the way of dividends. The matter 
Prime Minister has deferred till after is wofse still in the case of the lim- 
the autumn recess a definite declara- ited community subjected to payment 
_tion of his Irish policy. Presumably, of super-tax. For them the value of 
and reasonably, he desires the compar- what was once a pound is reduced to 
ative leisurg private members will be close upon 10s., and thereafter comes 
able to devote to recreation for a new 


THE MOTHER OF 


en a 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY 


between incomings 


queue 
who 


_Bnitons in: Russia 


Whilst .able to resist the increas- | 


the Irish question before the adjourn- 
ment for the recess, there is another 


is 


but indicated rather 
he decided 


kind nor superior, 
speculation. Apparently, 


the action chivalrous. 
five years’ 


ble; 
close of nearly 


country in men and treasure, there 
is natural impatience with fresh mis- 
sionary efforts. The House and the 
country are inclined to think with Mr. 


of Home Rule up the everlasting hill. point in the limit 
the Statute Book on the eve of the war and at a public auction some one pays 
|George may not be congratulated on masters!” Passing strange since 
| brought in on Sept. 12, 1914, suspend-| 
| both cases decreed suspension for “But -I didn’t think they allowed So- 
longest’ course the war just entered i #thhone 
South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 
| political and economic theories have 
Churchill, with characteristic yention within 50 yards of here.” 
of the detachment of the British Army ought to have put all the Socialists, 
sition of General Ironside’s little army “That's the way you make them,” he 
withdrawal of British troops from |the puzzled. “I don’t get you,” 
remains that we are now within five companion, tugged at his sleeve. 
the arrival of reenforcements that will| ‘The former Socialist seemed to have 
ments will be forthcoming, and the; ‘The former Socialist Jooked at her 
with increasing persistence is, why 
tecting a section of the Russian peo-jago, as a child. 
war that! member of the bar of New York. The 
‘nent for generations. Both of 
Asquith that 
they will be working on the floor of 


effort, exceeding the most arduous that the necessaries of life. 
conquered Sisyphus, to yoll the stone | 
Time is strictly limited since the hour! and outgoings. And yet 
approaches when, failing. adoption of is made £539,000,000 are forthcoming 
an alternate scheme, the act added to|in contribution to the Victory Loan, 
will come into operation. Other great; over £2000 for a necklace of pearls, 
tasks, including the reorganization of | or £166 for a copy of “Vanity Fair” in 
the ministry, on his*hands, Mr. Lloyd its original parts. “A mad world, my 
| the prospect of a brief autumn holiday. | exclamation was first recorded. 
It is curious at this time of day to, : 
art eens! AS TO SOCIALISTS 
_Ing the operation of the Home Rule 
Bill and the Welsh Church Disestab- Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The operative clause in 
“12 months, or longer if the war;Cialists around any more,’ protested 
lasts.” Obviously general expecta-!qa wizened little woman, 
tion at the time regarded a year as the | through her spectacles at the 
upon was likely to run. Addition of ©! People wearing red ri | 
the words “or longer” was an after-| Were awaiting their turn in the little 
thought. |eafeteria near Machinists Hali, in 
“I’m not surprised at that,’ replied 
the former Socialist, who happened to 
be sitting at table with her. “Most 
_ become crimes in the last five years. 
But there are stiil some Socialists at 
the Premier to dally with. Mr. Wins-/! liberty, and they are holding a con- 
courage and optimism, disavows anx- | “Mighty good thing they were out- 
lawed,” grunted the man with the 
heavy watch chain. “Trouble is, they 
, : His | anarchists and Bolsheviki in jail. 
of Commons. There is about the po-| The former Socialist smiled wearily. 
something’ disturbingly reminiscent | caiq’ 
of critical episodes in the Indian Mu-; ‘The man with the big watch chain 
tiny.. Mr. Churchill declares that the | jooked at him with the pugnacity of 
| Russia was determined upon at the | crowled. 
beginning of the year, and is stil] in The young woman with the high 
That may be so. The fact | heels, color, and voice, who was his 
months of the end of the year, and| “Come on, George,” she said. “What 
the troops are fighting with their! go we care about these people? Let’s 
. backs to the wall, anxiously awaiting go to a movie.” 
make withdrawal feasible and coMm-/forgotten the pair, but the wizened 
paratively safe. 3 /'woman watched ‘them go, and then 
There no doubt that reenforce-| asked, “What did you mean by that?” 
hope is cherished that they will arrive 
in time, as, 60 years ago, others arrived! 
at Delhi. What many members ask | 
: abe The answer |a table near by, where a man and a 
given by ministers is that they have| woman sat. “That girl.” he said. 
been detailed for the work of pro-/|*“came to the United States 15 
ple against the bloodthirsty barbarism | worked in a garment factory, at- 
tended night school, saved enough 
But at the | money to study law, and is now a 
'man is a member of a New England 
| family, 
}are devoting practically their lives to 
ithe cause of socialism. They 
“the Government of Rus-| go to movies today. This afternoon 
wise, is a matter for the Russian peo-!the convention for the particular de- 
gree of socialism they think RERECES | 
to the United States. This eve 


ple and for no one but the Russian 
people to decide.” Our own govern- 


upper 


the drain of doubled or trebled cost of | 
It seems as if | 


we were approaching the vanishing | 


when a call. 


the 


peering -: 


he : 


'with an expression that was not un- | 


‘for her intelligence, for he pointed out | 


whose name has been promi- | 
them | 


wont! 


‘CARINTHIA AND THE 
SLOVENES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Carinthia is a 
land lying between the famous Tauern 
Mountains of Central Europe and the 
| precipitous Karawanken Range, a land 
‘of sweet national songs, bewitching 
lakes, and fertile valleys. It one 
of nafure’s great fortresses, the nat- 
ural bulwark which has blocked the 
German descent to the Adriatic Sea, 
and for 13 ‘centuries people 
have been engaged in a constant strug- 
gle against the German attempt to 
penetrate to the Mediterranean. 

The southern sector of the country, 
which stretches from the Itahan 
| boundary along the Karawanken until 
'Styria,-near Dravograd 
is reached, is inhabited by the Sloven- 
ian race. Little wonder that the Slo- 
venes are attached to Carinthia. They 
call it the cradle of their national 
existence. It was on the plain of 
|Selovatz (Kiagenfurt) that they en>- 
'throned their own independent dukes, 
and it has been their home for 1300 
‘years. The great 
| poet, V. Vodnik, sings: 
Forever my nation has liv 
He who would claim it for. 


l would fain have him tel}! 


These 


is 


Its 


ed in this land; 
another 

me for which. 
mountains and valleys, these 
rivers and lakes, still ring with the 
ancient foik lore, and the present-day 
inhabitants have succeeded in preserv- 
ing intact many of the wonderful tra- 
caitions of olden times. 

In that western corner of Carinthia, 
which is the only spot in Europe where 
the Latin, Teuton, and Slav races make 
common contact, the Slovenes erécted 
a famous sanctuary (Visharie) on the 
summit of a mountain 5500 feet high. 
From Visharie there extends one of 
the most beautiful panoramas in Eu- 
rope. Right opposite one sees the 
great massif of Dobrach; the Rigi of 
Carinthia, and the long valley of the 
Zila, inhabited by Slovenians, 
-SLiil conserve their old traditions and 
costume. The love of dancing is deep- 


Slovene national | ; 
of the functionafy. 


Official. 


(Draubourg) | 


only 70 miles from the 
and it appeared to them to be easy to 


Li 


break down the resistance of a feebie - 


nation like the Slovenes. Austria Was 
won over to the imperialistic design- 
of the Pan-Germans. and threw into 
the fight all her moral and material 


forces. 
Enforcement of Kultur 


The methods of Germanization 
which were adopted are well known. 
The chief réle was played by the Aus- 
trian bureaucracy, and, even more 
than the. other Slav provinces, Carin- 
thia became the El Dorado of German 
functionaries. The stage had always 
the same setting. There was the bu- 
reau with its countless acts and docu 
ments, and, in the center, the German 
carefully groomed, wearing 
pince-nez, self-conscious and proud: 
he knew that-behind his arrogant in- 
solence there stood the whole German 
people from Klagenfurt to the Baltic. 
The effect of this penetration by the 
bureaucracy, though perhaps not su- 
perficially evident, was very marked 
jiu practice. The Slovenian farmer, as, 
trembling and with hat in hand, he 
approached the Teuton official] to seek 
some concession or license, well real- 
ized the danger of crossing the humor 
And as there was 


‘nothing more calculated to throw the 


rower- 
the de- 


into a 
of 


administrative autocrat 
ing rage than one word 
tested Slav lan&page, the 
was forced to make “use of his smat- 
tering of the German tongue. The 
result was one more report to Vienna 
that the Slovenian language was not 
necessary, because the people under- 


stood German. 


who | 


rooted among the people, and the frolic. 
at the annual fair is a national! insti-' 


tution for which preparations are 


»made weeks in advance. 


About Klagenfurt 


- | manization. 


called the Valley of Flowers (Rozhna 
Dolinu). 
the most renowned 
-venian intellectual 
thought. 
'famed for its old 
mental weapons. Here, also, we find 
‘the home of Slovenian national folk 


and political 


lated into other tongues and is famous 
in many countries. 
composer, Koshat, 
Carinthia, 
music is found among the peasantry 
of this valley. 


is a Slovenian 


| genfurt (Selovatz), 


Selovatz also has its tradi- 


There is a monument in 


south. 
tions. 


In the course of justice the lawyers - 
found it necessary to plead in German,, 


the most part, their 
ignorant of it. In 


although, for 
clients were totally 
the public schools only the German 
alphabet was taught, and no book 
written in Slovenic was allowed to 
enter the famous “bilingual” schools 
of Carinthia. Indeed, their bilingual 
character consisted simply in the fact 
that the children were eerduen: and 
the (teachers, the books, and the whole 
system of instruction was German. 
The Austrian Germans covered the 
Slav territory with a thick net of Teu- 
ton association. Millions of money 


were spent to assist the work of Ger- 


Numerous 


erected, and the adherents of the Ger- 


The charming valley of the Drava is | 


From this soil have sprung, 
leaders of Slo-) 


The township of Bosovlye is | 
industry of orna-. 


*song, much of which has been trans-_ 


The well-known | 
of | 
and the inspiration of his | 
‘alone by 


man system enjoyed every manner of 
financial. assistance. Before the war, 
the methods of penetration were lim- 
ited to the exercise of political and 
economic power; but after hostilities 
commenced the authorities changed 
their tactics, and began the-open per- 
secution of the Slovene element, 
throwing all the important Slovenes 
into prison. Nevertheless, when, in 
1917 and 1918, the famous declaration 
in favor of southern Slav unity. was 
brought forward in the Viennese Par- 
liament, 
of 


the signatures 


20,000 persons—this despite the Ger- 


The chief city of Carinthia is Kla- | 

situated in a large} 

veux | basin surrounded by pleasant hills to! 
S| 5 

~.. | the north and high mou s to | 

Since then she has ' os ntains to~ the 


the, 


' center square of the town which sym- | 
_bolizes a legend that tells how a ter-| 


'rible dragon once ravaged the country | 
until his career was checked by 
giant’s club. Another story 


‘the town and demanded an enormous 
profit’ from the poor. He was pun-'! 
‘ished, #hey say, and turned into stone, 
and the townsfolk point to a rough 
| statue standing against the wall of a 

as that of the medieval 
| profiteer. Today, of course, Selovatz 


a | 
records | 
'how a fisherman brought his catch to | 


it 


utation 
pics the Votes today tabulate 
p 


ceiving of money at a nominal! cost. 


ment, in its wisdom, has thought 
otherwise, and having by stupendous 
efforts reestablished peace in central 
Europe, it straightway set out to em- 
broil this country with the civil war 
’ Russia. That has been done, and 
is no use crying over spilt milk. | 
What members of all parties in the 
House of Commons are just now con- 
cerned for is the safety of General 
Ironside’s fragment of our army, and 
the measures taken for averting dis- 
aster. 


Rise in Prices 


An honorary member of a mathe- 
matical turn shows me a calculation 
he has made of the approximate value, 
at pre-war prices, of various com-| 
modities purchasable today for £100 | 
at any popular retail stores. It indi- | 
cates that, taking the qualities gener- | 
ally bought. by working-class and | 
lower middle-class families, the pre- 
war value of the quantities now pur- 
chasable for £100 would be: boots, 
£30 to £35; men’s suits, £35 to £40; 
cotton piece goods, £25 to £35: 
woolen underwear, £25 to £30. This 
is a mere fraction of the melancholy 
fact. The same measure of advance 
in prices rules without exception 
throughout the full catalogue of the 
necessaries of life. Hardly one re- 
mains outside the orbit of advance in 
cost to double or even treble pre-war 
prices—meat, drink, fuel, lighting. 
railway fares, and wages for service 
of all degrees, domestic or in the way 
of business. 

In supplement of this private com- 

official figures circulated 
the 
rogress in the price of coal at the 
pit mouth. In 1913 the total] cost per 
ton was 10s. and a penny farthing. 
Today it has risen to 26s. and a 
farthing. This is the’ price at the pit 
mouth. Before the coal, in severely 
restricted quantity, is dropped into the 
cellar, the price will, according to 
personal experience, have doubled. 
Incidentally, instructive testimony is 
forthcoming in connection with the 


ested. 


current fierce controversy about the 
respective gains of Capital and Labor. 
This impartial, unimpassioned scrap 
of paper shows that whilst, as com- 
pared with the condition of things six 
years ago, the coal owner's profit has 
fallen-from 1s. 5d. to 1s. 2d. per ton, 
the workman's daily wage has risen | 
from 6s. 4d. to 19s. 54d. 

As my mathematica] friend points 


out, this is only half the story. For 
himself and others of his class in the 
House of Commons and outside it, 


whilst expenses of all kinds have thus 
bounded up, income has been ruth- | 


, 


both will be laboring in committee in| 
prepdration for tomorrow's session. 
The woman beside him looked inter- 
“Do you know many of these | 
people?” she asked, “and are they |‘ 
nice people, really?’ 
“T know them all,” he said. 
a former Socialist. And some of them | 
are very nice indeed, and some are 


rather horrid, much like other people. | 


The point is, they all think. 

“Look at the table beyond 
That little flower of a girl, 
book. What do you suppose she 
reading? Harold Bell Wright? No, 
Karl Marx is the author who holds 
her attention during luncheon, and the 
pamphlet beside her contains the con- 
stitution of the Russian Soviet Repub- 
lic. Under that is another book, which 
she reads at odd moments. I saw it 
on her bench this morning. 


them. 


is 


are debating in German whether the 
teachings of the Socialist Labor Party 
or of the Communists will be the sal- 
vation of the Tzecho-Slovaks. I sup- 
pose there is hardly a delegate ai 
this convention who could not meet 


in fair debate a member of the United | 
States Senate on any question involv- 


ing economic theory. And many of 
them have been in prison for their 


| battlefield 
se eee | struggle. 
' down from the north toward the Adri- | 
chose Carinthia as the; | 
site of their frontal attaek against the 
‘There was reason in. 


| atic, 


with the |~ 


It is ‘Les | 
Misérables.’ The two excited, foreigg- | 
looking men arguing at the same table | 


convictions.” 
“But if they are all such fine| 


people, why did you leave them?” | 
asked the wizened woman. 

The former Socialist smiled. “Eco- 
nomic dogma does not comprise all of 
life.” he said sententiously, ‘and the 
best political theory does not eliminate 

machine : conesernin sl 


—< 
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Cheese Sortie O 
[+ can be feathery 
and at the same 
time substantial if 
you use plenty of 
that rich, meaty 
sauce that tastes like 
the touch of a French 


| ds the cultural center of Carinthia. 
During the last century this land of 
blue lakes, green hills, fertile valleys, 
and sweet national songs became the 
of an =intense national 
The Germans were bearinz 


and they 


Southern Skrvs°? 


this procedure, for here they were 


Dobbs Hat 


Fifth mnie 9 ts 
'620O Twosnors 24 
near 50° St+ near ahinst 
NEW YORK ! 


Smart hats for women 
‘in exclusive designs 


md 


7Ready for the 
emergency 
SALAD DRESSING 
MAYONNAISE FIG PUDDING 
THOUSAND ISLAND PLUM PUDDING. 
PEANUT BUTTER 
Mrs. Porter's Products can be purchased 
of the grocer in the states of Alaska, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon and California. 
Interest your grocer in these products. 


Mrs. M. A. PORTER, Seattle, Wash. 


PRODUCTS 


FRUIT PUDDING 


*Priscilla’s Minuet’’ 
(Sweetened) 
Cocoa Chocolate 


is one of the most delicate and deliciously fla. 

rored chocolate preparations to be found. In 

le Ib. tins. Sent special Parcel Post delivery. 
West of Mississippi River $3.50 doz. 
East of Mississippi River $3.00 doz. 


Wholesale Distributors BOSTON, MASS. 
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| 


| 


‘STEVENS, MALONEY & 


man opposition. 
it will fall 
Paris to decide the destiny of Carin- 
thia. .The- Slovenes of this land are 
the guardians of the. Karawanken 
Mountains, the last rampart before the 
Adriatic. 
ritory for 1300° years, 
Government of Vienna,’ 
eminent German  pdlitical 


edge their national 
inite. them with Slovenia, it 
strange indeed if the entente powers 


|fail to grant this satisfaction to “the | 


rights of nationalities.” 


“Say it with Flowers” 


Schling Service 
ll Better 


FLOWERS | 
FOR EVERY. 
OCCASION 


Within two hours we will 
deliver flowers in N. Y. or 
any other City in the United 
States and Canada. 


Max -Schling, Inc. 
785 Fifth Ave., Cor. 60th St. 
New York City 


H 


hl 


xe cen 


. en See 


Max M. ‘Genie | 


Fashionable Footwear 


for 
WOMEN 


Short and Long 


1540 Broadway, Ren York 
Near 45th Street 


/When You Need- 
‘FLOWERS | 


Phone 


Beach ; 
6900 124 Tremont St., Boston 


Flewers delivered at a few hours’ notice 


Sunday School Class Books 


and everything else in printed forms and sta. 
urches. 


tionery for ch 


Stationers. Printers and Engravers 
21 Se. La Salle St.. CHICAGO 


coveted sea. 


will 


suppliant. 


schools were | 


ger China, but our United States. 


it was supported in Carinthia | 
about | 


to the conference of 


They have lived in this ter-. 
and since the’! 
together with | 
leaders, | 
were themselves disposed‘to acknowl- | 
aspirations and |! 
will be | 


ai eee Eee . 


LETTERS 


Brief commurications are welcomed ‘tt 
the editor must remain ecole facge of their 
suitability and he. does uncertake tc. 
heid hirrmeel’ oe tihie ew «Tre Der ree tr ree i Qe 
for the facta or opiniogia wo presented 


iNo BS: 


Mr. Gompers and Reaikeal cam 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor ? 
| @@e many that Mr. Gom 
pers says radicaliem is on the imerease 
since the advent of prohibition ' 
think it only fair to the public. aged 
in fact necessary the good of the 

public, to emphasize the fact wh 
has been pointed out Dy others. aad 
is already pretty we indersatood ») 
those who will understand, ina! 

increase of radicalism or how 
radicalism there has been hee: ‘ause of 
prohibition is largely due to the efforts 
of Mr. Gompers hi f 

That, of course, is in 
the past history of the 
habitually. and persis 
defiance: of law and then 
the lack of obedience to the 
argument against thé law 

It seems to me, if Mr. Gompers is a 
safe leader*for Labor, which certainl’ 
receive as great benefits from 
prohibition as any other class (albeit 
the rich are also in need of ft) that he 
should be using his great influence in 
pointing out those benefits and thus 
allaying instead of promoting radical! 
ism when there is so much unrest due 
to other causes " 

Mr. Gompers must know as well! as 
anyone that the false sense of the 
need of intoxicants has been the chief 
obstacle in the way of health. wealth. 
and happiness among laboring men. 

(Signed) RALPH E. MERAS 

Exeter, New Hampshire, July 6, 1919 
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(No. 900) 
Chinese-American Viewpoint 

To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

Your just 
week. We. 
nese, appeal! 

gram to our Congress 


article received § last 
the American-born Chi- 
in telegram after tele- 


in Washing- 


ton, requesting it to do its utmost in 


rejecting the unfair and undemocratic 
Shaantung decision. 

Japan, in the near futuré, with the 
wealth of steel, 
from Shantung, will not only endan- 
for 
Japan, following German methods, has 
dreamed of not only controlling China, 
but- intends to rule the world, as the 
Korean President warned the United 
States recently. 

In behalf of the officers and. mem- 
bers of the Chicago Parlor, Chinese 
American Citizen Alliance, I wish ‘to 
thank you and your paper. 

(Signed) W. LEE, 
Secretary. Chicago Branch Chinese 
American .Citizen ‘Alliance. 


Chicago, Illinois, Aug. 20,°1919. \, 
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Durgesser 


Autumn Models ~ now 
on display at leadin 
dealers oo 


‘AD. Bargesser & Co. 


( Wholesale only ) 
er 5 West 37th Street. New York . 


| Safe Deposit Boxes 
r 238 HUNTINGTON AVE..: BOSTON. MASE. . 


| is used 
tains refined crude oil and epevanut oi! 


CO., 


| Four leading dept: store or send us a $1.99 pill 


V an Cleave Saw Mill 


Company 
Sales Office, ST. LOUIS 
Write for 


*The Traveling Lumber Yard,” 


quoting prices. 
Yellow Pine Lumber and Timbers., 


lead, and coal secured 


Transit Cars on Mill Shipment. 


‘= 


Massachusetts Trust Co. 


‘SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
| Last dividend declared at the rate of WA% 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 
Storage for Valuahies 


FVERY WEEK > 


SHAMPOO 


and praised br readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor from Boston, to Seattle. It’: eon- 


the hair soft, fluffy, silky and easy to handle Ask 

and we will send 2 large Se bottles pestpai4. 
EVERY WEEE MFG. CO. 

iiding. CHICAGO 


~~? 


Leaqryes | 


- 
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league will be continned and a mem- 
bership committee has been named to 
admit only those who are in full sym- 
pathy with the organization. 
fit will be given at the Century Thea- 
ter on Sept, 29, with William Collier 
and Holbrook Blinn in charge. David 


4 at a 


of 
for #reat courage to stand up against 
Equity when it wag backed by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Ni ght Fly- 
ted =—s« |GEORGIA SENTENCES 
NOW INDETERMINATE 


nee Monitor 


al to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


« ATLANTA, Georgia—A step forward 
pee rapid de) in the administration of justice is 
Laty | regarded as having been taken by the 
Oca. York, | Georsia Legislature, recently § ad- 
¥ . De Mont Journed, when it passed an indetermi- 
“These pro-| mate sentence law, which has now 
points. | been put into practice in the courts 
tea i eet | of the Commonwealth. The State 
ght a + Prison Commission’ sponsored 
ca Ste ‘law, and makes the following state- 
- at tee Pa | men! in regard to it: 
to O- “The indeterminate sentence 


—A system | SPec! 
e cities, in-| 


law, 


e pilot, 
ve etna | edy the twin ‘evils,* viz., inequality 
a sa 00 | of punishment and varying grant of 
“ executive clemency. It is based on 
ee et | the idea that punishment is _ not 
D the flyin ‘primarily for vengeance, but is im- 
a ial | posed to maintain organized -govern- 
+ At b Me ment and uphold the majesty of the 
} y law, which is the expressed will of 


flights may h ; i 
field except the g0 ernment 


Bisicuca vy STATE PURCHASING 
partment. = AGENTS ORGANIZE 


es 
Ry 
a 


ae 
ay. 


ies at eleva- tea - W reern ce Office 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—To pro- 


mele of the 
| fields, mote business management in the 


ean va . handling of state affairs, an organiza- 
lg td | won to be known-as the Nationa! Asso- 
Bion of the Ciation of State Purchasing Agents 
“designated was created at a recent meeting at 
ay any ma-- Madison, participated in by accredited 
“limits un- agents of this and otlfer states. 

| barom-| Speakers expressed the view that 
“Supplies to state agents should be unhampered in 
Mace. The} making purchases and should be able 
Material as to go into the open market and buy, 
aterial, not rather than have to rely on the old 
iS, is pro-.systém of advertising for bids. The 
a agent then would be held strictly re- 
ust, if these | sponsible for his business judgment. 
@rry flares| The new organization will make 
Pxhibit two | possible a better exchange of views 
aad astern, among agents and will give each the 
© miles at pbenefit of any plans for better buying 
side lights, that others have worked gut. 

yn the star-. | 205 a 


inree miles ANTI-PROHIBITION 
MOVEMENT FORESEEN 


> pass an-— 
ed building | 
Beemmes 15 | specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 
shed lighter- | from its” Western News Office 
oy ey | CHICAGO, Illinois — The political 
SaIPS «action committee of the United Soci- 


arther | s of Chicago, opposed to prohibi 


and at'a 
twice the 
while the 
ht of way. 


| Stitutional convention, asking the can- 
/didates to furnish the society with 
‘Information upon which the society 
can “form an opinion before making 


ed 
Ay 


, | letter,” says The American Issue, 


mply wit 
laws, an 


iways wit 
oo such | t'y to control the convention. 


Teowe the |United Societies 
r ~ 'ican organization.” 

oy 
S are mot | SHIPS FOR UNITED STATES 
rmment or 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 


1 of these 
to exceed 
e afrcraft 
_imprison- 


just made public show that the total 


'United States Shipping Board since 

|the government undertook to build a 

ne. which merchant marine, is 1227 vessels, with 

est to the 

ago, were The vessels include 517 steel ships, 
838 requisitioned steel ships, 15 steel 


h the ad- 
alting en-| Ships purchased from Japan, 


© Club oF | aE | 
a | PACIFIC FLEET GOES NORTH 
INCE | 


ge Monitor | 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Five 


2¢ superdreatinaughts and battleships, a’ 


“fA 


fhe North | cruiser, and 18 destroyers, the last of 
' Alli- the Pacific fleet to leave this port, 
Labor Passed through-the Golden Gate on 
mation. their way to Puget Sound yesterday. 
"995 dele-| The big ships are bound for Puget 
M4 unions Sound direct. The destroyers. will 
® Alliance | stop ‘at Astoria, Oregon. 


A bene-. 


Warfield said the league had shown | 


| 


‘the. 


: 
stration | approved Aug. 18, and known as the | 
4 © Flynt<Munday Law, is intended to rem-| 


1ibit flying Special to The Christian Science Monitor. 


ington. 
of War, declined to state what posi- | 
tion General Pershing would be given. 


tion, has sent out a letter to all candi- | 
dates for delegates to the Illinois con- | 


, recommendations to the public.” “This. 
d ‘Illinois eédition, of the Anti-Saloon : 
h League, “indicates that the wets will | 

The | 
is a German-Amer- | 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor! 
| SAN DIEGO, California — Figures | 


inumber of vessels delivered to the. 


_atotal deadweight tonnage of 6,813,416. | 


342 | 


jal police, | W00den ships, and 15 composite ships. | 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


CHILDREN GREET 
GENERAL PERSHING 


Commander of the United States 
Forces Wil] Lead Parade of 
the First Division in New Y ork 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Eastern News Office — 


NEW YORK, New York—An army 
‘of school ehildren about.30,000 strong 
faced Gen. John J. Pershing in Central 
Park yesterday afternoon. The Stars 
‘and Stripes fluttered with the banners 
'of various schools and a great volume 
of shrill cheering rose from a sea of 


upturned, eager faces as the com- | 


mander of the American expeditionary 
forces, with marked feeling responded 
to the greeting of young America. 

The exercises opened with a salute 


to the flag and the singing of a verse 
of “The Star Spangled Banner.” After 
other songs General Pershing de- 
,livered an address and the exercises 
|closed with the singing of “America.” 
- Later in the afternoon a sword 
| Was presented to General Pershing by 
'a committee of American citizens of 
|Alsatian extraction. Last night he 
was the guest of the Elks Club and 
'attended a theater. 
' presented to him by Jefferson Fieze!} 
Post, American Legion, for use in the 
Pershing parade today. The 
will ride at 
vision, American expeditionary forces, 
from One Hundred and Tenth Street 


In the morning he inspected a horse 


on Fifth Avenue to the Washington | 


Arch. He will not leave his place to 
review the parade. 


Tomorrow night General Pershing 


will speak at a mass meeting® of the’ 
American Legion. He leaves for Wash- : 


ington on Friday.» 


Headquarters at Capital 


General Pershing to Continue as Direc- | 


tor of Expeditionary Forces 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


' from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia: 


—For the immediate future. the work 


of Gen. John J. Pershing will be to’ 


conduct the business of the American 
expeditionary forces from a suite of 
Offices to be assigned to him in Wash- 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary 


after the treaty is ratified and the 


army is placed on a peace footing. 

General Pershing will install all his | 
records in the new Washington office, | 
and it is expected that he will appear: 
Shortly before various committees of 


Congress which desire his advice on 
pending military legislation or will 


seek explanations from him of the con-' 


duct of the 
viewpoint. 
fore members of a sub-committee of 


war from the American 


the House of Representatives in Paris | 
| Williams 


tO answer such questions. 

The possibility that Genera] Pershing 
may succeed General] Peyton C. March 
as Chief of staff of the United States 


Army has been discussed, but Secre- 
declined to forecast | 


tary Baker has 
the orders to be issued when the war 
is Officially ended. 


Pershing’s Washington Welcome 


TRAIN—When Genera! Pershine re- 


turns to Washington on Sept. 16, he 
will 


be officially received by Vice- 
President Marshall, actine for Presi- 
dent Wilson. 
graphed Mr. Marshall, expressing re- 
gret that he will be absent when Gen- 
eral Pershing arrives and asking that 


the Vice-President extend .the Nation's | 


welcome. The ceremony will include 
a review of the first division. 


MR. BURLESON MAKES 
REPLY TO CHARGE 


| Special to The Christian Science 

from its Washington 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-Replying to the charge made 


News ( iffice 


general . 
the head of the first di-' 


He declined to appear be-: 


ON BOARD PRESIDENT WIESON’S | 


The President has tele-' 


i; subsistence, 


Monitor | 
have been affected by the higher prices | 


by | 


| Genera! addressed a communication to 
ithe Civil] Service Commission with a 
‘view of improperly controlling a post 
'office appointment and the Postmaster- 
General has at no time spoken to the 
|members of the commission with a 
| purpose to control their action in 
‘filling any post office vacancy. 

| “The truth is there is more com- 
|plaint from Democratic sources as *o 


’ 
: 
' 
’ 


the action taken under the executive 


; 


‘order than by Republicans, and it is 
admitted by those familiar with the 
‘cases handled that the. department 


| had adhered strictly to the executive. 


‘order as issued.” 
‘DRYS NOT URGING 
) PROHIBITIVE TAX 


from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—William’ H. | 


| Anderson, state superintendant of the 
| Anti-Saloon League, has denied a re- 


; 


port that the league purposed to in- 


' 


| troduce or support a measure for a 
| prohibitive tax to cover the period be- 
| tween the possible proclamation of 
' demobilization and the going into ef- 
.fect of the Federal Prohibition Amend- 
ment. Mr. Afiderson says that the 
‘measure which will undoubtedly be 
' passed soon by both houses of Con- 
‘gress “will substantially contain ,all 
of the material provisions that the 
league really advocated, while prac- 
tically all of the provisions urged 
either by prohibition extremists or 
by opponents for the deliberate pur- 
‘pose of destroying the measure will 
be eliminated.” 

The specific issue in this State will 
be the passage of a state measure in 
| harmony with the federal act and Mr. 
Anderson says the wets by their tac- 
tics are helping materially to define 
that issue. 


i 


MILKMEN FORCED 
TO LOWER PRICES 


° ' 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Collective 
iselling by the farmers is necessary for 
the prosperity of the country, accord- 
‘ing to Dr. Eugene H. Porter, State 
Commissioner of Foods and Markets, 
who testified before Gordon Battle at 
the inquiry into the Foods and Mar- 
kets Department. Dr. Porter said he 
could lower milk prices by an investi- 
gation of the books of the big milk 
distributors. The only possible solu- 
tion for the milk distribution problem 
is regulation of the supply, Dr. Porter 
said. 

Five retail dealers have been re- 
ported for excessive charging by Ar- 
thur Williams, Federal Food Adminis- 
‘trator here, who obtained written ad- 
missions from each dealer that his 
prices were higher than the fair price 
list. They promised to return the 
excess amounts to their customers and 
to abide bv the list henceforth. Mr. 
says he will expose all 
profiteers. 


INCREASE FOR ARMY 
OFFICERS MUST WAIT 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—There is excellent authority | for 
stating that a recommendation for in- 
creases in salaries to army officers 
was about ready to be sent to Con- 
gress when President Wilson appealed 
to the railroad -employees to defer 
their demands for waze increases until 
it could be seen whether the campaign 
to reduce the cost of living would 
succeed in a substantial way. The 
officers now must wait for the result 
of this, but since the signing of the 
'armistice there have been 1395 resig- 
‘nations of regular army officers, most 
of whom said their salaries were in- 
adequate. As enlisted men receive 
clothing and shelter, in 
addition to pay, they are said not to 


; 
i 
i 


| so much as the officers, who are not 


granted these perquisites. 


Charles M. Galloway that he had been ' Bpeoe 


forced to resign as a member of the 


Civil Service Commission because he 


would not be subservient to the Post 
Office Department in making appoint- 
ments of presidential postmasters, 
|A. 5. Burleson, Postmaster-General of 
_the United States, said yesterday: 

' «At no time has the Postmaster- 
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Coward 
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A Sensible Shoe 


"The Coward Good 


Sense shoe is a true friend 
to the feet. 


The leather of its upper 
is soft, comfortable, con- 
forming. The sole is pli- 
able to the action of each 
step. Its shape is that of 
the natural foot. 


The shoe gives plenty of 
room to permit full freedom 
of the toes and all foot mus- 
cles. ~ It’s a shoe we believe 
you are sure to}like. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street, New York 
(Near Warren &t.) 
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Special! Christian Science Monitor, ,,. ce , 
pecial to The Christi New Jersey, authorizing the organiza- 


‘S. of corporations under federal su- | 
pervision 


plete 


EXPORT TRADE BILL 
PASSED BY SENATE 


Measure Provides for Federal- 
Controlled Corporations Like 
National Banks, to Handle 
Exports From United States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News. Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The . without 
record vote, passed the bill introduced 
by Walter E. Edge, (R.), Senator from 


Senate yesterday 


similar to national 
banks to handle the foreign export 
trade of:the United States. The bill 
now goes to the House of Representa- 


and 


tives, 

Asle J. Gronna, (R.), Senato¥ from 
North Dakota, forced the adoption of 
an amendment making the proposed 
corporations liable under the same 
laws as the national banks. The 
Gronna amendment would make the 
shareholders liable for double the 
amougt of their stock holdings. 

Senator Edge opposed the Gronna 
amendment, favoring limiting the lia- 
bility of the shareholders to the 
amount of their holdings. 

The Edge Bill amends section 25 
the Federal Reserve Act. It 
izes American citizens to form corpo- 
rations with not less than $2,000,000 
capital to conduct foreign financial 
operations and to handle 
trade of the United States. 

The proposed corporations would 
accept all forms of foreign securities, 
including mortgages on foreign man- 
ufacturing plants and bonds of for- 
eign governments, municipalities and 
syndicates of buyers, and sell deben- 
tures on them. With the proceeds of 
the sale of debentures, the bill pro- 
poses that the corporations shall pay 
cash to American manufacturers and 
exporters for the goods which 
will ship to foreign buyers unable to 
pay cash in the open market. 


of 


Senator Edge said that his bill pro-. 


vided for an expansion of the national 
banking system of the United States. 

“The main object I wished to accom- 
plish,” said Senator Edge,, “was 
acceptance of the principle that 
national banking system should 
expanded to recognize the 


be 


This-will be fully ac- 


port. financing. 
the 


complished by the enactment of 
bill which now has been 
the Senate. I would have preferred to 


have secured the waiver of the double: 
' goods 


general public will be allowed to trade) 
‘New York City about Sept. 12. 


Mackay 


liability clause, as I do not feel these) 
. j 
in| 


corporations are in that respect 
the same position as national banks; 


at the same time this amendment has! 
the value of assuring the public that) 
investments made therein are assured | 


to that additional extent and if the 


resentatives and becomes a law, I am 
positive that many banks will be in- 
corporated under its provisions and 
enactment will result 


its 


helping the serious situation it is de-| 


signed to alleviate.” 


MAINE AMENDMENTS 


SEEM TO BE RATIFIED: 


‘to the farmer and trucker. 


PORTLAND, Maine—-The five 


the 
officers 
were 


appointment 
by the 
approved 


providing for 
National Guard 
ernor, apparently 
very wide margins. 


by 


indebtedness 
highways 


bonded 
of 


increase otf 
the construction 


seems to have been received with 
greater favor than any of the others. 
Returns which were practically com- 
in Kennebec and 
counties and included 14 towns 
Franklin, four in Androscoggin, 
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a | Arrived! 


: A Large Shipment of 


HOL 


SILK 
EPROOF 


HOSE 


For the first time in two 


years we have NOW a 


complete stock of Silk Holeproof Hose in all sizes, 
all styles, and all the popular colors for both men 


and women. 


For Men 


(3 PAIRS IN A BOX) 


Extra Heavy 
Fancy Clocks 


For Women 
(3 PAIRS IN A BOX) 
Hemmed Top 
Ribbed Top 
Ful Fashioned 


Women, Boys and Girls. 


Our stock of Cotton and Lisle Holeproof Hose is also 
now complete, including all sizes and styles for Men, 
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395-403 Washington St. 
BOSTON 
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a | 


author- | 


the export 


they 


the | 
the | 
tacking living costs. 
necessity | Stock issue for the store, it is under- 
of cooperating in the question of ex-! Stood, will not exceed $50,000, and no 


‘shares. 
passed by) ; 
land are backing the venture. 


has been obtained in a zood location, 
the 


bill finally passes the House of Rep-| 
' ther 


‘In eastern North Carolina is seen 
‘the recent sale of 100,000,000 feet of) 
in greatiy| timber in Duplin County.* The timber | 
‘lands will be penetrated by a lumber. 
the Atlantic! 
Coast Line Railroad-at or near Bow- | 
When cleared of the pine for-'| 
ests, one of the richest agricultural | 
‘sections in the State will be opened | 
| pictures. 
‘teaching 
'States Goyernment 


| den. 


con- 
«titutional amendments appear to have | 
been ratified at the special election in| 
Maine on Monday. All except the first, | 
of | 
GOov-_ 


: : ! | Wilson 
The amendment to make possible an | 
feat ences in Washington, in October. i 


bridges from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000, | 


Cumberland | 

in | 
and | 
'two in Penobscot County, favored this | 


measure 5 to i. 
to 2085, 

The totals for the amendment to! 
provide a bond issue of $1,150,000 for a 
state pier in Portland were 11.034 to 
2500. The amendment for the ap- 
pointment of National Guard officers 
by the Governor was favored 6893 to 
o481 in these returns, while the amend- 
ment permitting a voter to retain his 
voting residence three months after 
moving to another town within the 
State had 9162 to 3434. The totals on 


_the proposal to increase the state debt 


limit from $300,000 to $800.000 were 


| 10,110 to 2939, 


A very light vote was polled in a! 
sections of the State. 
in _— 


ALL-RUSSIAN LOANS 
BEING NEGOTIATED 


Special to The Christian 
from its Washington 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—-Negotiations are nearing completion 
in London for the loan of £19,900,000 
British and American to 
the all-Russian Government, Baring 
Brothers & Co., representing the Brit- 
ish group, and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
the American group. 

The arrangements are, it is learned 
here, for the Omsk to 
deposit in a Shanghai bank an amount 
of gold from the Russian gold reserve 


equal to one-tenth the loan as se- 
curity. The duration of the. loan will 
be 18 months or two years.- | 
The object of the loan is to enable 
the Omsk Government to make neces- 
sary purchases of military and civilian 
supplies in Great Britain and in the 
United States, the governments of 


Science Monitor 
News (Office 


Dy bankers 


Government 


those countries having interposed no. 
are now on their way to this country 


objections. 
Negotiations also have been in prog- 
ress between the National City Bank 


of New York and Russian representa-. 


tives in. this country for a loan of 
$5,000,000 to the Omsk Government for 


the purchase of military supplies, it, 
‘also to be protected from the Omsk! 


Government gold reserve, which is said 
to amount to $425,000,000, but this loan 
probably will not be put through if 


the other is successful. 


COOPERATIVE STORE PLANNED 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—Organized La- | 
bor in this city plans to establish a- 
cooperative store as a means of at-'| 


The authorized | 
Richard Harwood & Son, president of 


member may have more than five 
Most of the important me- 
trades represented in Port- 
A lease 


chanical 


will be sold for cash, and 


in the store. 


LARGE SALE OF TIMBER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Southern News Office 


KINSTON, North Carolina — 
deforestation of a 


ur- 


road connecting with 


WOMEN ASK REPRESENTATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from\its Fastern News Office 


NEW YORK, ~ New 


;cents a pound.’ oa 


York .broker, for 


‘recent 


‘normal. 


Hardcastle & Co.; 


large area 
in. 


York — The| 
Women's Trade Union League has!}schools along the border. 


the totals being 11,654) REFUND BY SUGAR 


DEALBRS ORDERED 


Sale Above Authorized Price Is 
Alleged—E.nd of Shortage Is 
Forecast by Administrator 


NEW YORK, New York—Eleman & 
Son, Philadelphia sugar dealers, were 
ordered vresterday to réfund more than 
$1800 in connection with the sale ‘of 
55,000 pounds of sugar for which A- Hi 
Bullard, a crushed-frult manufacturer 
here, complained*he had paid 13 ‘rents 
a pound. The maximum wholesale 
price prescribed by federal | 


aw is ot, 
Mr. Bullard told Pederal Food Ad- 
| he 
chased the. “sugar: ‘front S. Sapiro. a 
said he had 
Brown, a New 
cents. The 


i eS 
ministrator Williants -that 


* 


Brooklyn -dealer,: ‘who 
bought i¢ “from, J. C. 

is % 
Philadelphia concern, according 
Mr.. Williams, admitted § selling 
goods for 12 cents under the belief that 
it was for “export.” 

“It is these kinds ‘of transactions 
that have run up the price of sugar.” 
said the Food Administrator: He at- 
tributed the apparent shortage to the 
marine strike,.and said that 
within two weeks the supply would be 


fhe 


COTTON MEN ARE 


COMING ON VISIT. 


Specially for The Chrtstian Sctence Monitor 
BOSTON, assachusetts—Six prom- 


inent English cotton manufacturers 


to inspect the cotton industry here. 
They will visit New England textile 


centers and will zo .to Canada. There- 
after they make a tour of the south 
to see the principal producing sections. 

Lord Leverhulme, Mayor of Bolton, 
England, and the largest soap manu- 
facturer in the world, encouraged the 
Bolton Managers and Overlookers As- 
sociation to send the committee to 


‘this country, in the belief that inter- 


change of ideas would benefit greatly 
both England and the United States. 
The committee will study industrial 
problems in general in this country, 
as well as the cotton industry. 

The party includes J, E. Hayes of 


the Bolton Association; G. Clapper- 
ton of the Howe Bridge Spinning Com- 
pany; J. Hill of the Dove Spinning 
Company; J. L. Howarth of Ormrod 
W.. Heaps of the 
Swan Lane Mills, Ltd. and C. A. Hayes 
of Joshua Crook & Sons, Ltd. 

The delegation is expected to reach 
R. N. 
of the Stafford Company, 
Readville, Massachusetts, will accom- 
pany the party, and a large reception 
committee will greet the visitors. 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ALIENS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitet 

from its Southern News Office 

EL PASO, Texas—lIf«plans of the E! 
Paso public school board and those 
of H. M. Anthoni, naturalization ex- 
aminer for the State of Texas, 
through, Mexican children in the pub- 
lic schools will be taught Americanism 
in the schools by the aid of motion 
According to the examiner, 
the ideals of the United 
is easily accom- 
plished with the aid of motion pic- 
tures. Plans call for motion picture 
machines to be put in all the American 
A night 


adopted a resolution requesting Sam-/ schoo] with an attendance of 300 Mex- 
uel Gompers to appeal to President/icans is being conducted here. English 


to have 


representatives of|is given special attention and the in- 


women workers at the Labor confer-/structors at each class teach some- 


thing of patriotism. 


will NOT—they squash! 


We could give: our customers 


and good. When you buy a 


lasts. 


Come and inspect our— 


—our heavy, sturdy ironware. 


If you are going to buy 
an aluminum saucepan 


—TEST IT! 


Take it up in your hands and try to squash it. The Wanamaker 
saucepans at 90c wil! stand this test. 


Then, notice that this same Wanamaker saucepan has a handle 
made of two pieces of steel and hollow inside—this keeps tt cool. 


saucepan—but it would not be a really good saucepan. 


the frame of all casseroles, pie dishes and baking dishes 
in the sale are made of solid brass and nickel-plated (not 
easily-rusted steel). The little standards are not cheaply 
soldered on—the handles are firm, the pottery is substantial 


bought something that will last and look well as long as it 


Housekeepers think! 


When vou buy, buy carefully. 
article just because it is inexpensive, 


—shining, strong, yet light aluminumware. 
—our not easily chipped clean enamelware. 
—our clean, smooth woodenware. 

—our oak refrigerators, $9 to $23 less. 
—our White Mountain refrigerators, 10 to 
—our Wanamaker Special sewing machine, only $27. 
—our step-saving kitchen cabinets, selling at $50. 
—our hand washing machines, 


John Wanamaker 


Broadway at Ninth, New York 


Cheaper inferior saucepans 


a less expensive good-looking 


casserole at $1.90 you have 


It is false economy to buy an 


o~ 
dd per cent less. 


10 per cent. less. 
Seventh Gallery, New Building. 


pur 
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a United Mine 
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sly opposed | 
ich, he said, 
AMisrupt the 
1 Canada. 
| this move- 
, nd said: “It 
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3, and embod- 
nisguided en- 
, enemies of 
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vention by. 
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to protect | 
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a 
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infla. 


Senator. ’ 


ae 
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hundreds 
men. 


broader-minded men. 


ithe fiftieth 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 


owned and 


| Special 


' the 


dents, 


ement, 


convention of 


‘In October. 


z= 


Robertson, 
for the Dominion, 
composed of men 
Canadian Federation of 
(Sailors, at a dinner 

in Montreal. 

ertson urged that they 
among their fellow-unionists, with the 


Gideon 
told an audience: 


belonging to 


tendered. the 


Golden Rule as their theme, and co-' 
operation as the watchword for all. 
Labor | 
that it was only by using such ideas | 
that Canada could be brought through | 


He advised both Capital and 


the crisis it was now facing. 
The Minister pointed out that great 


companies were carried on, not by the 
investment 


of large sums of 
by Wealthy men, but by the savings of 
of thousands of 
Where was the interest of the 


working man ‘to destroy an industry 


which his own ‘money helped to main-, 


tain? By reason of the respect which 
Labor had obtained for itself through 
its logical and lawful behavior under 


grievances, the class of employer who | 
for) 


instead of his human = 


only considers the working man 
his money value, 
‘value, was growing fewer. Industries 
were now in charge of younger men, 
If Canada could 
difficulties which now 
that a greater day 
Canada ever had 


surmount the 
beset her, he felt 
of prosperity than 
would dawn for her 


INSURANCE ‘MEN FOR 


COMPANY CONTROL |. 


HARTFORD, 
tion to any proposals for government 
(Ownership of the insurance com- 


session of 


ers at the Hartford Club. 

“Confident as we have 
long ,of the fallacy of 
managed business,” 
C. W. Fairchild of Denver, insurance 
commissioner of Colorado and presi- 
dent of the convention, “we are more 
than.confident now, 
assured, from the results of the past 
few years.” 

Governor 


been 
rovernment 


Holcomb in his address 
of welcome added: “All I ask of you 
is to keep the management of the 
insurance companies out of the hands 
of the government.” 


“EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT” 
to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario Aiming 
bring about more orderly 
betwefn employers and employees, 
the’ Trades and Labor Branch of the 
Federal Department of Labor re- 


to 


Minister of Labor | 


the | | 
Soldiers and | 


Senator Rob-| 
spread tunity, 


‘Union in Spokane, Washington, 


money 


workinz® 


caid | 


| rais 
Connecticut—Opposi- | 


ACTION TO RAISE 
WAGES OPPOSED 


Proposes to Oppose Efforts to 
Advance Pay and Aijd in 
Drive Against Profiteering 


The Christian Science Monitor 
its Pacific Coast News Office 
SPOKANE, Washington—The Inter- 
national Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers of Spokane is pursuing an 
unusual course to reduce the high cost 
of living. Believing that an advance 
in wages simply means an additional 
advance in the commodities they must 
purchase, the union at a recent meet- 


Special to 


from 


\ing adopted the following resolutions: 


“Whercas, The Nation at large is now 
suffering from a discordant and dis- 
contented spirit through consequences 
of the great war and the inhumanity of 
man to man by boosting prices of com- 
modities to such an extent as to cause 
the masses to call on our government 
for legislative action in an effort. to 


.stop the profiteering at the expense of 


the public; and, 
“Whéreas, We realize that the present 


‘standard of wages existent jn the city 


a living by 
and, 

We believe that striking to 
at this time only affords 
for further advances in 


of Spokane barely affords 
economical management: 

“Whereas, 
e wages 


an excuse 


| prices by the profiteering class; there- 
panies of the country was expressed | !°Te Pe it 

yesterday in the opening addresses at | 
the National | 
Operating 
| Wa 
for so |Support any 
_yond the present scale as adopted by 


“Resolved, That this body, known as 
the International Union of Steam and 
Engineers of Spokane, 

Will not countenance or 
action to raise wages be- 


shington, 


unions of this city, other than 
» who are receiving less than $5 


the 
those 


per day at this date, for a period of 99 


in fact definitely | 


ithey 


ithat 


days; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we pledge and give 
our moral, economic, and financial 
support to the proper authorities, ap- 
pointed by the federal government, to 
uncover the profiteering class that 
may be brought to justice and 
the ccuntry may become «ettled 


|}under normal Business conditions.” 


RAILWAY MEN NOT TO 


| 


cooperation | 


quested the University of Toronto to. 


gained 
as to 
sati 


the last few years 


best means of maintaining sfac- 


ployers and employees. No time was 
Jost in responding to the request, 
the course, which to be known as 
“Employment Management,” 


is 


/Oopen a course of instruction dealing : 
i with the points of knowledge: 
/ within 


| waze 
the | 
of the convention being held here 
tory industrial relations between em- 5 
11s 
and | 


promise 


opened a few days ago with 40 stu-} 


and and 


of Canadian 


tives Of Labor, 
superintendents 
facturing firms. 
Wages, promotion, 


managers 


transfer. 


among whom were representa- ; 


manu- | 
Problems of employ- | 
and | 


a general survey of higher economics | 


fessors in charge. The work is 
vided into sections, such as 


and the job,” training the 


trial management. 


(‘hristian Science Monitor 
‘anadian News Office 
Manitoba — An open 
the Dominion Labor 
Party will. be held in Winnipeg early 
Plans will be perfectel 
there for the: civic elections which 
take place in, November. The Labor 
Party will test its strength in the fig 
for civic honors. It is understood that 
the members of it will nominate can- 
didates for both the_ provincia] 
federal constituencies 
opportune. : 


ial to The 
from its ¢ 


WINNIPEG, 


STREET CROSSING REGULATED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN DIEGO, California- 


ans to cross streets at right angles 
in the business section. This 
of the constant 
that while automobiles 
lated the walkers were not. 


HOUSE HONORS NAVY MEN 
WASHINGTON, District of C siete | 
|—By a vote of 244 to 7 the bill 
ferring the rank of permanent admiral 
on Admira! Benson and Rear Admiral! 
‘Sims was passed on Monday by 

House, and went to the Senate. 
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_ at $8.95 


Vy, by bie 
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is in a one-piece effect, 


price 


will be dealt with by the various pro- | 
di- | 
“the man | 
worker, | 
and administrative features of indus- corporation 
|ing 
, | Mayor 

LABOR PARTY MEETS IN OCTOBER | 
| Spec by 
‘|more 


at | 


and | 
when the time is | 


| decis 


action | 


con- | 


dents 
The San 
Diego City Gouncil has passed an or- | 
‘dinance, and the police department is | 
which compels pedestri- | 


ACCEPT COMPROMISE. 


DETROIT, Michigan—Although the 
national committee of the United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers 
has been empowered to call a strike 
in the United States and Canada iif a 
increase is refused, definite ac 
tion will be decided upon on the ftoor 
if 
Railroad Administration submits 
answer before the sessions close. 
The men, according to their leaders, 
are determined not to accept any com- 
of their demands, but will 
Strike if wage increases of $1 per day 
per man and the new working agree- 
ment asked are refused. 


HOMES FOR WORKING 
MEN TO BE ERECTED 


the 


Special to The Christian Science 
from its Western New: 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota — A 
to build homes for 
men has been formed here by 
George Burnside. It is. capital- 
ized at $100,000, which was subscribed 
leading business men who look 
to results than to income from 
this fund. The project was brough: 
about by the inability of many work- 
ingmen to secure homes at a rental 
they could afford. 


Monitor 


; Office 


RULE ON EXCLUSION OF ASTATICS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Asiatics who are students are not to 

assed laborers, ev if they 

laborers to advance them- 
their studies, according to a 
sion by William B. Wilson, Secre- 
Labor, laying down the course 
followed by the Department of 

Laborers using the term 
will not be admitted to 
country. 
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'tary 
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Labor. 


of 
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POST OFFICE MEN HEARD 
to The Christian Monitor 
from its Kast 
NEW YORK, 
mands of the 
New York 


ee 


spe : 
rr owe 

New York 
post office 
and New 


The de- 
employees of 
Jersey for 


— 
- A RO oe mo 


-asked 


of 


work- | 
ito an 


imines 


| will 


$1800, bering about 


ee 


‘ 
'for first-grade men. $2100 for second, 


and $2400 for third, were presented to 
members of the congressional joint 
committee on postal salaries at a con- 
ference here yesterday... The increases 
range from 15 to 50 per cent. 
The committee is fnvestigating the 
subject throughout the country. Their 
conclusions will be presented to Con- 
gress for action. 


BOSTON ELEVATED, 
DEMURRER FAILS _ 


State Supreme Court Ovecwiieal: 
Plea Against City’s Protest 
of Payment to Meet Deficit 


The ©] lan Scien it 
Massachusetts—A demur- 
by the Boston Elevated to 
of Boston, 


Specially for 

BOSTON, 
rer brought 
the bill brought by the city 
which protests payment of an assess- 
$3,000,000 to make up 
overruled in 
yesterday. The 
claim that the 
the Common- 
court had no 


nearly 
deficit, 
Court 
up the 
against 
the 


ment of 
an Elevated 
the Supreme 
demurrer set 
city’s suit was 
wealth and that 
jurisdiction. 
Although 
ruled, the 
Which will 
full bench 
determination 
tions. The city 


Was 


demurrer was 
will amend its 
be reported to the 
of the Supreme Court for 
of constitutional, ques- 
‘claime4hat the assess- 
ment is excessive and illegal, and that 
while public trustees are operating 
the roat! the city is deprived of $1,800,- 
000 annual rental on the subways it 
built at a cost of $38,000,000. 


I ive- Fant ee Advised 


Expert Says Public Can Buy Boston 
Elevated Advantageously 


the 
city 
then 


bill, 


‘ ’ 
iti science pOnTtO?) 


ts 
t. 2 


The Christh 
Massachuset 
i ail in to 
suburban trolley 
pany, testifying before the special 
state Commission on Street Railways 
yesterday, believe that they lose 
money on their suburban traffic. A 
member of the commission recom- 
mended that some means be devised 
whereby that traffic could be turned 
over to the trolley lines. B. W.. War- 
ren advised exclusive use of 
Or jitneys, not a combination 
two. 
John A. 


Specially for 
BOSTON, 

railway men, 

president of a 


steam 
Drew, 


of the 
railway ex- 
Boston Elevated 
be bought advan- 
reously by the public. He said that 
new electric cars cost much less to 
operate than old ones and that one- 
man cars are a great economy. Street 
railway employees have been under- 
paid, he said, and their interest in 
the company will be increased by giv- 
ing them more pay. Fares, he said, 
should be 5 cents. . 


“Bay State” 


specially The Christt. Scien 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
the Eastern Massachusetts 
State) Street Railway Company 
terday continued confident that 
employees would not ike. A 
ber of the joint conference board, 
‘esenting the men, said that the state- 
ment given out on Monday in behalf 
of the union had been misinterpreted, 
that the men did not intend to strike 
today, but that this the’ last oppor- 
tunity for the public trustees to come 
agreement with the men. Yes- 
‘'s statement said that no strike 
until 48 hours’ notice 


tar. a street 
pert, said tnat the 


eho elt can. now 


Situation 


for 


(Bay 
yes- 
the 
str 
ren- 


IS 


terday 
would be called 
had been given the public, 
this morning. 


MORE ANTHRACITE 


MINERS QUIT WORK 


tions to guard their stocks, 


Four- 
Dela- 


SCRANTON, Pennsylvania 
teen thousand employees of the 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Coal 
Company in its anthracite mines 
within Lackawanna County yesterday 
went on strike in support of the com- 
pany'’s miners at Archbald, who 
protesting against the discharge 
those who refused to do 
work laborers- wages. 
pected that by today 6000 men in thi 
-of the company: at Nanticoke, 
Avondale. Kingston, and Dorranceton 
join the strikers. 

The miners of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Company, who struck on M ynday, 
remained out yesterday, and. the 
miners in the Plymouth distri¢tt 
3000, joined the strike! 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


No connection with any other store 


® Fall Suits 


at $6500 


—Smartly Tailored 


—Fur Trimmed 


Squirrel, Seal or WNutria collars 


‘button trimmings, 
featured. The 
brown, grey, 


seasons new 


and 
trumming bands enhance the becoming- 
ness of most of the suits in this group. 
Strictly tailored suits of navy hair line 
worsted, with notched collars and bone 
are also prominently 
tones of 
and blue are represented 


= 


as well as taupe, Bresiliean wine. navy 


and black. Tinselione and velour 
the favored materials. 


TSG RASS 


are 


Sw aa 


dating yaw up their equipment, 
iby the special emergency force. 
‘uniforms belong to the men and have. 
i' been retained. 


’ 


r, force quit duty at 5; 


OverT- |; 


missioner: 
| O7 


com- | 


trolleys + 


'ernor 


/}announced 


ithe 


upon 
num- | 


‘intendent of police, 


‘ness men and lawyers, 


emergency | 


num- | 


BOSTON POLICE 
FORCE QUITS DUTY 


Motion to Strike Opposed by 
Only Two Union Votes— 
Seven Hundred Harvard Men 


Among Volunteers for Service 


- 


pec ience Monitor 
-Following 
which 


of 


+? ._ +t. . 
lly for The Christian S 


BOSTON, Massachusetts— 
vote, the 
1134 of 1137 
Boston police union to be,in favor of 
the Boston police 
-45 yesterday after- 
was said at police headquar- 
it was not expected that any 
the regular payolmen would re- 
Ina4in on duty. 

Efforts were 
in the absence 
Officers of the 
teer force recruited at 
of Commerce building, 
of Harvard students 
for service during the 
was that the Metropolit 
police would be called upon, 
that some of those policemen were 
much averse to any emervency serv- 
ice'on the ground that it would make 
them strikebreakers. 


result. of 


members 


a strike 


tne 


showed 


an immee liate strike, 


noon. It 


of 


made to police the city 
of the regular men. 
department, a voiun- 
the Chamber 
and a number 
were enrolled 
emergency. It 
an Park 
and also 


said 


Conferences of Officials 


Conferences were held yesterday 


to find some last-minute so- 
Curtis, police com- 
Andrew J. Peters, Mayor 
s0ston, and Calvin Coolidge, Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, met-in the State 
House, but no solution was reached. 
Earlier in the day the Mayor con- 
ferred with Mr. Curtis, James J. Stor- 
row of the .citizens’ committee which 
tried to bring about an agreemént be- 
tween the union and the commissioner, 
and Brig-Gen. Charles H. Cole. 

Of the 1137 patrolmen to vote, only 
two voted against a strike. One bal- 
lot°- was blank. It was said at police 
union headquarters that electricians 
in this city are considering a sympa- 
thetie strike, if such action is needed, 
and may be ready for it by tonigit. 
The Boston Central Labor Union has 
assured the police full support. 

The State Federation of Labor 
called nnn Governor Coolidge to re- 
move Commissioner .Curtis. 
replied, however, that he 
think it would be wise to do 
assistant state attorney-general 
vesterday that the-vpolice 
strike is illegal and that any sympe- 
thetic strike would also be illegal. 

In a communication to the Mayor of 
Boston, the ~Governor said that he 
could’ not see any action that he could 
fake. He advised agaiw&t any 
ference with Mr. Curtis, 
wages and 


an effort 


lution. Edwin U. 


did 
not SO. 


An 


the Mayor and City Council 


Harvard Men Volunteer 

A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Harvard University, yesterday 
the students of that institution 
to serve volunteers, replacing the 
policemen. It was said that about 700 
had responded, and that they will work 
in pairs. Michael:H. Crowley, 
said that 
500 persons had volunteered for police 
work, 
vard 


president 
called 


as 


bank clerks, busi- 
and a few 


volunteers, 


men. Many 
isfers were among the 
The regular policemen have 


Volunteers will wear 
civilian clothing. 

Boston stores took 
and banks 
likewise increased their watchmen. 
Enlisted men will guard United States 
property if necessary, but troops will 
not be called out except in Case of ex- 
treme lawlessness, it was said. The 
Mayor, it is stated, has authority 
call out certain companies of the state 


'puard. 
The police last night held a meeting, 
their course) 


c@nsider 
No action has been 
a sympathetic 
general strike, 


in Fay Hall to 
during the strike. 
taken as yet toward 
strike, least of all a 


and Orientals 


HE distinguish- 

ing characteristic 
of Oriental Pearls is 
that they cost a fab- 
ulous sum of money, 
whereas the distin- 
guisning characteris- 
tic of Tecla Pearls is 
that they don’t. 


Asidefrom thisthere 
isvery little tochoose 
between them. 


+) ec) 
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gt ne 
reer, 
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arin te Hawn ele me 


a 


Teamsters, 


|destroving that service. 


in | 


_on duty were sent to the scene. 


.incréased as the noise grew 
Officers 


‘collision between two motor cars. 


: stances, 
/- comment. 


The Gov- | 


But 


inter- | 
and said that | 
working conditions of | 
‘the police were largely in the hands| 
| of 
| Boston. 
‘© Monitor | 
Officials. 


of 
| state branch of the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor went on record yester- 
' day 
of | 


super- | 
nearly. 


presumably apart from the Har-. 
/man trolley cars, 


min- | te: 
' work. 


given | 
which will be used | 
The: 


special precau- | 


to. 


though either euediiininan’ is possible 
in view of the attitude of organized 
Labor here. 


Demands in Néw York 


Police and Firemen Ask Increases— 
Street Cleaners Talk Strike 

i > The 

from its 

NEW YORK, New York- 

with the Brotherhood of 

7000 employees of the 


ence Sionitor 


iftice 


ihristian => 


hastern News 


National 
the 
cleaning 
talking of striking by Sept. 15 
their demands for wage increases 
amounting to neariy 100 per cent are 
granted. 

The Patrolmen's Benefit 
is conducting a campaign for 
creased wages for patrolmen They 
receive a maximum of $1650 and ask 
for $2000. The 1920 budget closes on 
Oct. 20. The Uniformed Firemen’s As- 
sociation at a meeting yesterday at- 
tended by 1000 adopted a resolution 
asking the board of estimate in- 
crease their salaries to a minimum of 
$2900 annually. 

The Civil Service 
clared its opposit to strikes by 
civil service employees. ‘Fhe Patrol- 
men’s Benefit Association and the Fire 
Captains Association are opposed 
Striking. They see themselves as ser- 
vants of the people and a strike as 
and they pre- 
fer other methods of securing whit 
they say are their just demands. 

As the evening wore on and there 
was no sign of police protection, law- 
lessness of a minor character broke 
out in various’ partsS of the city. One 


street department here are 


uniess 


Association 
im- 


to 


Forum has de- 
ion 


to 


of the first manifestations was an in- 


ordinate number of false alarms of fire. 
A disturbance in a downtown street 
was reported to police headquartis 
and four police officers who remad®fted 
Their 
appearance was greeted with booing 
and hissing by a large crowd, which 
and the 
retired, drawing their 
as they went. In other congested sec- 
tions of the city there was street fight- 
ing and robbery of stores. 
there was a slight mishap, such as a 
peo- 
ple crowded about rather more 
quickly than in ordinary circum- 
and the rowdy element was 
a little more ready with its impudent 
Several gambling games 
were in progress on the Common. 

In general, however, Bostonians for 
the most part went about their pur- 
suits much as usual. There were the 
customary theater crowds, and there 
was- no marked disturbance at the 
subway stations or other busy points. 
in the less frequented streets, 
pedestrians kept a watchful eye on 


, One another in passing. 


Labor Convention Opposes Curtis 
to The Christian 

GREENFIELD, Massachusetts—The 
delegates to the convention of che 


Special Science Monitor 


for the immediate dismissa] 
Edwin U. Curtis, commissioner of the 
Boston Police Department, 
ing the unionization of 

police force. 


Curtis and the reinstate- 
ment of the members of the. police 
force suspended for becoming mem- 
bers of the union. 

The convention is oposed to one- 
because “such a sys- 
tem will throw many men out of 

Eamonn de Valera, who claims to 
be president of the so-called Irish re- 
public, 
day by 
expected 


invitation. He said that he 


more 


the recognition. of 
demanding that that 


and pleaded for 
Ireland at once, 


country be made a free republic. 


Affiliated | 


' 


clubs | 


said 
Wherever 


. move, 


_ issue 


‘general 


of | 


for oppos- | 
the Boston | 
A telegram was sent to; 
Governor Coolidge, demanding the re- | 
moval of Mr. 


attended the convention yester- | 
‘erly held exclusively 
from the Labor man's 
‘than from any other class of people, | that 


i bring 


STATEMENTS ON 
LABOR CRITICIZED 


? 


Representative of United States 
Department of Labor Takes 
Issue With President of Chi- 


cago Chamber of Commerce 


Special The Chriethar Science Moniter 
from it tern News (fice 
CHICAGO 
conference 
[ijinodis 
ut whict 


ioe, 2 > ‘m= 
sented. Roland 


Speak! na before 
the auepices 
ers ASsOc)&- 
Are’ repre- 
B. Mahany. assistant 
to the Secretary of the United Stat 
Department of Labor, took tssue w 
HH. HT Merrick. pres f fhe 
Chicago Chamber ot (ommerce, 
on ground that Mr. Merrick had 
taken an uncompromising &@ titude 
toward Labor Mr. Mahany deciared 
that Mr rrick’s speech was not the 
right keynote for an assemblage called 
together to discuss the probiems of 


and to attempt to find a sola- 


eid un 
Manutact ire 


% > 
o> aa. 


a ier 
of the 
elelee 


ite nt ‘ 


a. 


the 
Vie 


the day. 
tion. 

Prejudices and animosit 
Labor or Capita! not 
to enter into the « 
said, if a solution to be found. He 
said he did not. believe any group of 
men, whether of Labor or Capital, had 
right to take the laws in own 
hand and adminfster them to suit their 
own will: 

The conference here was called to 
consider the economic and industrial 
problems of the day, and it is expected 
that the conclusions will be embodied 
in resolutions to be presented to Con- 
gress, and may form the basis of the 
program of financial, commercial and 
agricultural interests to be presented 
to the fo be called by 
President Wilson in October it is 
also the plan of the conference to 
formulate s@me plan of meeting Bol- 
shevist propaganda. 

Among other things, Mr. 
“that we must of 
through public sentiment, - impress 
upon so-called Labor, which today is 
really spoken of in terms of organized 
Labor,’ and is abot nine per cent of 
the grand total of recognized Labor in 
the United States, that this idle talk 
of destruction of industry, of tying up 
railroads so that they will never 
must stop.” 

Merrick declared that he “took 
with any man, President or any- 
whe says that the United States 
000,000 men. and 
women, and 


ies of either 
be allowed 
Mr. Mahany 


must 
estion., 


1s 


their 


ie 


conference 


Merrick 
necessity, 


Mr. 


body, 
today is an issue of 3, 
not of 119,000,000 men, 
children. : 

Other speakers were Gov. Samuel R. 
McKelvie of Nebraska: S. T. Bledsoe, 
counsel, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad; J. F. Zoler, gen- 
eral counsel National Conference of 
State Manufacturers Associations; D. 
ki. Felt, president Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Association, and S. M. Hastings, 


/chairman of the conference 


EQUAL WAGE FOR 
WOMEN TO BE URGED 


Science Monitor 
Office 


Special to The Christian 
from its Washington 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


News 


'—One of the resolutions to be intro- 
' duced 
| tional 
'ployees, now being held at San Fran- 
cisco. California, 
headquarters in Washington, will call 
upon the federal government to pay 
‘women at the same rate men are paid 
‘for the same grade 


the convention of the Na- 
of Federal Em- 


in 
Federation 


it was stated at the 


of work. The 
positions form- 
by men. will be 
women and it is asserted 
conditions of employment 
be subjected to serutiny to 
about complete equality of the 


privilege of entering 
asked for 
all 
should 


Sexes. 


a 


success, 
foundation. 


procedure— 


only such clients 


organization. 
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Advertising suecess, like all 
must be built on a 


Because we are proving our faith 
in this statement by our works— 


——Because our practical, analytical 
Chart Method enables us to dig to 
a bedrock basis of business building 


— And because we desire to serve 


good will and lasting success— 


We have chosen the above slogan. 
and symbol to express the -ideals 
and ideas of every member of this 


JOHNSON. 
€& COMPANY 


CLideie rézst 22.g 


SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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firm 


as wish.to build 
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fea and Europe. Great distances are Great Britain, owing to the bad days 
open in America to air lings without on which aviation has fallen, there t& 
of crossing international a natural drifting toward an seria! 

The same regulations, trust or monopoly on the commertia: 
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sufferings, and hoping vaguely that | | false interpretation of the financial 


some good may come to them there- | FRENCH MINISTER | situation. we AIR REGULATIONS 
ion PUT IN MINORITY csitre “ios Spiess °< SS HAMPER AVIATION asi" 


A Sure and Simple Remedy ‘declaration, saying that the govern- therefore, have a different practical side, with the state service on the 
Mr. Erickson goes on to say that, as_ ‘ment was in fayor of cooperative ac- result in Europe, where you cannot other. it is said that » tendency bas 
a man who has spent 10 years in the y ;- ae tion, but could not initiate it suddenly. fly for long in a straight line without been observed to “capture” the sero- 

| Balkans and Italy, he would suggest | Victor Boret, the Minster of He was, however, ready to receive all getting into another nation’s air. In mautical bodies by means of nominees 


° ‘ : . 7 itr ; ; od see “eh i t tn their 
| : rad s as Result the directors of cooperative societies. America. moreover. there are vast Of the government or the trus : 
= eummp End sive remedy. He: int! Agriculture, Resign 'But he must not be asked to consti- stretches of free water. suitable for COunciis and on their executives 
jmates that the League of Nations | 


of Great’ Debate in Chamber tute stocks when they were just living flying-boat operations, and, save in State, encouragement for aviation, 
should agree to ask the United States, | 


. + + ‘from day to day. Was it possible to a few city regions, the railway sys- @ven of a mild kind and sot of the 
in the interest of the peace of the; ON the High Cost of Living bring prices in France to the same tems _are not. excessively crowded, | mature of direct aid. does not. exist 
world, to accept a mandate for Al-| 


level as those in foreign countries” There are vast regions over which One firm already has frankly declared 
bania, as well as for the disputed | _The cost of freightage must not be ‘existing transport facilities are ‘hat it cannot go on in the face of the 
frontier territory. He considers that. |forgotten, nor the 1,500,000 who had meager. present hampering regulations, and it 
the United States could not refuse | 


Elaborate Conditions Imposed in 
Great Britain Make Long- 
Distance Work Irksome— 
Short Journeys Unprofitable 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
science Monitor 


Sah It ‘fallen, nor the 1,000,000 who were The continent. of Europe is far less |'% Suggested that the Air Ministry if 
favorably placed; but, as compared More or less under the influence of 
with the Continent even, Great Britain *%/nister political or commercial forces. 
is in a very bad way indeed. And the Descending from this high piatform 
situation is aggravated by the fre- down to the details of the reguiations. 
quency of prohibited areas of land an equipment of the signals, DOOKS, 
and water. and forms required for their due 
. The flying boat, observance would call from the pri- 
,and transport development vate owner for an outlay that wouid 
cerned, offers one of the biggest flelds considerabie proportion of his 
‘for enterprise, but in Great Britain bill, and would, moreover, de- 


LONDON, England—In the inner 
circles of the aeronautical world, spec” 
ulation regarding the future is rife, 
and the field of conjecture embraces 
the possible brigand air 
power aiming at world mastery. 
cussion concerning the possible iden- 
tity of that power is not limited to the 
national view, but takes into account 


, —Vic et, Min- | 

such a demand presented in the name. Panes. erance—Victer Dare ; disabled; nor must they forget the 
of humanity. After al! it has done to | ister of Agriculture and Supplies, | idleness which had become so uni- 
win the war and establish peace, it found himself in a minority on July | versal, just when increased produc- 
should do all ir its power to place!18, in the French Chamber, and has  “!0n was indispensable. 

rea ht rn 4 Yt sens + and | since resigned. Such is the result of | bee Minister pointed to the effort 
maintain there, America wou ea’ , /tO increase importation which had 
conciliating friend in the midst of all ee Seer as oe ene Chamber on ' been made in 1918, and he asked his 
the different Balkan nations. Itssym-/ “in. sist part of the sitting was | CTitics if they realized the trouble and 


pathy for Italy is well known, ,and_ enutie |energy that has been required in order 
that Nation would be freed from all pauite calm: There were few depu ; | to procure those provisions together 


rise of a 


LDis- ; 
technical 
aTe ‘ on- 


so far as 
be a 
total 
mand much time and study. Natur- 


danger on the east by the presence 


in all security give: itself up to the 
restoration of its industries and its 
devastated territories, as well as-to 


As soon as Italy has been satisfied on 
this point, the claims of Greece, Ser- 
bia, and Montenegro would fall to the 
ground, and America ‘could restore 
order and government in Albania; 
ameliorate social] and economic con- 


of this unhappy people; construct 

roads and railroads; open schools, 

and even a large Balkan University. 
Mr. Erickson declares that after one 


the people have a full consciousness 
of their needs, preferences, and de- 
sires, and when all danger of un- 
righteous propaganda has been re- 
moved, the question of frontiers can 
be determined according to the wish 
of the populations. Then steps can. be 
taken to establish a permanent. gov- 


fectly free and independent under the 
protection of the League of Nations. 


there of the United States, and could | 


the reorganization of its internal life. | 


ditions by supplying the urgent needs 


ernment which would become per- | 


'present at the opening, only seven! 


i 


‘Commission, came, 


' 


the commission. 


|interrupt the speaker. 


' 


report, he furnished the following par- 


' | ticulars: 


| The company known as Le Froid 
with the 


Sec was, he said, charged 
‘refrigerating and exportation of 300,- 
600 Algerian sheep, and received ex- 
‘cessive remuneration for this work. 
The director of this company was at 


or two years of such a régime, when | the same time president of the Sup- 
He received the 


plies Commission. 
merchandise as president of the com- 
mission, and carried out the refrig- 
erating, etc., as president of the com- 
pany. What an abuse! At the same 
time a campaign was being conducted 
to prevent the importation of live 
Algerian sheep into France. 

This information, Mr. Laval stated, 
had been given to him by the Em- 
ployers and Workmens Butchers Syn- 


Mr. Renard, president of the Supplies | 
as he had an- 
nounced he would do, to expound the 
‘various recommendations proposed by 

He began by speak- 
ing at length on the cost of living, 
when Mr. Laval asked permission to 
Drawing from 


‘bis pocket the copy of a rather long 


with the means of 
Would they have done much better 


than he had under the circumstances? | 


The Tree and Its Fruit 


“The tree is judged by its fruit.’”’ He 
compared France with Belgium, where 


in five months, prices had fallen one- 'to the fore: for the convention is di- 


rectly aimed at the prevention of in-. 
| ternational as well as ivate illegali- 
the policy of the French Government | S private 

and yet! 


half, on,account of the measures taken | 
He said | 


by the Belgian Government. 


had given no.wgood results, 
the government wished to hold on 
to it. 


proposed by Mr. 


the confidence of the Chamber. An- 


other by Mr. Augagneur ran as fol-| : 
_the passing from one country to an- 


lows: 

“The Chamber, noting that the cost 
of living h:s decreased by a half in 
Belgium since the month of January, 
1919; that the cost of 
diminished by a quarter in [England 
since the armistice; 


transportation. | 
| great interests. 


relating to 


living has | 
| methods of transport. 
that it has not| . 
ceased increasing in France since the | Need for Regulations 
same date; and, judging the economic | 


policy of the government by its re-| parent when any idea that Europe is 


sults, passes to the order of the day.” | 


course, are menjioned, but so also are 
international Labor, Capital, and even 


| Islam. 
Mr. Augagneur intervened, saying | 


The publication of 
the regulation of 
navigation has brought these subjects 


ties. At the moment, the regulations 
leave little room for any but govern- 
ment flying, so far as Great Britain is 


Amongst the orders of the day, one ‘concerned, for they impose such elabo- 


Renard expressed | 
'ance of such difficult formalities as to 


rate conditions and require the observ- 


make long-distance work, involving 


other, very irksome; whilst in a coun- 


try like Great Britain, with its numer- | 


ous railways, short air journeys can 
very seldom compete 


The need for the regulations is ap- 


a sort of eastern United States is dis- 


Russia and China, of! * é 
‘or oft 


the convention | 
aerial | 


with existing | 


‘parently aeronautical 
endangered? 


private enterprise of emall concerns 
individuals is practically at a 
In effect, the whole of the 
is closed to private air 
Solent, one of the finest 
and most suitable waters, although 
nominally open to air traffic, would 
bring any pilot, who is not an expert 
navigator, into immediate conflict with 
the authorities. 
tiss Company, which bought from the 
United States Goyernment after the 
armistice over aeroplanes and 
fiving boats,’ were able quickly to dis- 
pose of the lot to private firme and 
individuals. In Great Britain there is 
simply nothing doing. and machines 
have to be broken up to make work! 


standstill. 
south 
traffic. 


coasi 
The 


2 OOD 


it 


Elaborate Formalities 


The result of all this is the grave 
questioning one hears on all sides. 
What influences have been at work 
in contriving a situation in which ap- 
development is 
Who is 
the machinery for air navigation? 
10 years time, when air power will 


bn America, the Cur- | 


getting hold of: 
Ln | 


ally he asks, Why all these elaborate 
formalities for an infant industry and 
sport which cannot, for some time to 
come, even in the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, grow a menace re- 
quiring very serious treatment? He 
says: “Let the regulations be post- 
poned for a few years, ready to Be put 
into force whenever the situation calls 
for them: and meanwhile, let us have 
a few simple safeguards.’ 

Unfortunately, this view takes no 
account of the interests of officiaidom, 
which are always, in the narrow sense, 
bound up with formalities and regu- 
lations. Probably one need look no 
further for the explanation. 

Germany is considered fortunate in 
being, for the moment, outside the 
convention, says one critic. Great 
Britain will suffer most, because of 
her position and her interior economy, 
if for no other reason. 


to 


ALIENS IN HOLLAND 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


THE HAGUE, Holland—According 


to the Statistics Bureau the aliens in 
Holland on June 20, 1919, numbered 
117,887, namely 61,292 men and 56,595 
women, including 8736 French, 35.- 
638 German, 1925 British, and 47,156 
Belgian gubjects. There are not many 


Once in possession of her ethical 
frontiers on the north, east, and south, 
Albania would soon become a flourish- 
ing State. She is called to occupy a 
high place amongst the small nations, 
for she has great natural resources, a. 
salubrious climate, anf a vigorous. 
population. | 
Mr. Erickson concludes by saying 
that a powerful Albania is a sure 
guarantee of peace in the Baikans. 
By making a friend of her, Italy would | he observed that a Minister could al- 
be better protected against the Greeks | ways intrench himself behind the 
and Slavs than if she constructed a‘ authority of another person re- 
new frontier on the other side of the | sponsible for decisions. He also de- ‘ae hK. Sa fe SEs ee RG HG 
Adriatic and in the interior of the |clared that the company had received ae Sib See <- : || | Sane sepa Pen 2% ee oS ee 
country. Besides, a neutral State, | 300,000 sheep, although only 200,000) 

placed in the midst of the Balkans could be delivered. The document 

with the moral support of the League/ which he read on the subject con- 
of Nations, would assure perfect sta-| cluded by saying that the interests of 
bility and a fruitful peace. the Nation were sacrificed for inter- 


—— ested parties. 
BANK CLERKS FORM UNION 


‘dicate. He declared that this scandal, 
‘added to so many others, called for a 


_judical inquiry. 


| Evading the Blame 


missed. The nations may love one be a reality to an extent not revealed 
‘another, but clearly they find it ex-| even by the late war, who will have 
| pedient to prepare for every contin-'the power, and who will have been) 
spoke in behalf of the economic policy | gency, and they dissemble their love driven out of the field? There is per-. 
Mr. Boret rose immediately, and ex- | of the government. 'by precautions that afford a curious haps some excuse for the remarkable 
; It was, however, Mr. Augagneur’s/ contrast to peace celebration speeches. | suggestions that are now being put 
plained that the contract of which Mr. ‘order of the day which was passed| That the matter affects aviation dif- forward in the absence of any simple| workmen amongst them, as these are 
Laval spoke, had been made by the | py the Chamber by 227 votes against | ferently according to circumstances | explanation. |admitted as little as possible in view 
Governor-General of Algeria. 213, thus defeating Mr. Boret. can be seen by a comparison of Amer-| On the surface it appears that in of the chances of unemployment. 


Mr. Laval replied rather dryly that 


Mr. Victor Boret declared that he 
would only accept Mr. Renard’s order 
of the day; and Mr. Andre Paisant 
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The Minister thereupon declared 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor that he regretted that the delegates 
from its Australasian News Office who went to Algeria had not com- 
WELLINGTON, New Zealand — A/municated this report to him. He had 
ballot on the question of forming a _ only learnt of it through Mr. Laval. | 
union or association is being ae | Mr. Renard then resumed his state- 
ducted among bank clerks in New! ment of facts. He advised a return to 
Zealand, and as an earlier vote was in| restrictions and the building up again 
favor by 1100 votes to 78, the result of stocks: this last remark called 
is not doubtful, though some opposi- | forth from Mr. de Monzie the exclama- 
tion has arisen. The proposed union|tion: “Make stocks in a time of 
will be on somewhat the same lines | penury!” 
as those of the union.of bank clerks; Mr. de Monzie, who was seated on 
recently formed in New South Wales,/ the front bench close to the Minister, 
Australia. Increases of salary will; had been waiting for an opportunity 
be the primary object of the union, | to intervene. When Mr. Renard spoke | 
but the promoters of the scheme aim | of coal, he asked: “Did you know that 
at raising the standard of the average on June 1 the government heard that 
bank clerk, by making him familiar |the coal agreements had been de- 
with modern banking knowledge, and /| nounced, and that ever since July 15 
by lectures, a well-edited magazine | the arrivals of coal have diminished? 
*|and a system of\scholarships and! Do you know what quantities one can | 
prizes. The managérs of banks will 


hope to receive from Germany. With’ 
be admitted to membership. “There! eight or ten millions of tons shall | 
is a strong feeling among the clerks | we 


This Will Help You 


10,000 Owners Speak for Its 
Performance and Reliability 


Decide for an Essex 


And by skill in’ design, and care in 
construction, the performance is just as 
satisfactory. 

It is because of these qualities that the 
Essex is praised as it is. 


Its WorTH Is SHOWN 
IN SERVICE NoT PRICE 


The strongest Essex boosters are those 
who have driven their cars the hardest. 

It is so easy to handle—so lively and 
so comfortable that there is pleasure 
rather than work in driving it. 

You may be undecided between the 
Essex and some other car of similar 
weight and price. 2 

_ The two cars look bright and attrac- 
tive on the sales floor. 

The demonstration will give the Essex 
an advantage that everyone is gldd to 
describe. 

Then the thing for you to decide is 
how those two cars will compare after 
several months of service. : 

For answer, note the Essex cars j 
your neighborhood. 

Take a ride in one whose speedometer 
registers long service. | 


Look out for performance. See if it 
still has. the power to do the things it 
did when new. Is it quiet and’ rigid 
and in good condition? 

Every Essex makes new friends. 

It is what they are saying that is in- 
creasing the demand so much.’ You 
should speak for your car without delay. 


What owners say of a car is a pretty 
good indication of its worth. 

And when you add to that, the enthu- 
siastic endorsements of thousands of 
motor-wise individuals the proof should 
be conclusive. 

But the Essex has still another way 
of showing its value. 


You CAN TEST 
IT YOURSELF 


Performance limitations have natur- 
ally grouped cars into classes. Certain 
cars may be depended upon for unlim- 
ited service. They know no frontiers of 
distance. They are dependable and re- 
quire practically no attention. 

But such cars are large and costly, 
costly to buy and to operate. 

An exception is the Essex. Its per- 
formance qualities can be demonstrated 
at any time. . 

Take a ride with us to see how it can 

be driven just as easily, as fast and with 
as much certainty of endurance as anv 
high-priced car with which you care to 
compare it. 
MODERATE Cost DUE 
TO SMALLER SIZE 


_If the Essex were as large as the cars 
whose performance it matches, the price 
would have to be as high. 

But because it-has no useless length 
or useless weight, costly car quality in 
every detail is possible with proportion- 
ate saving in cost. 


THE HENLEY-KIMBALL CO. 


HUDSON and ESSEX DISTRIBUTORS 
652 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Back Bay 5330 


be able to face the deficit 
that better conditions are needed, | caused by the non-importation of 
conditions which will insure the rec-' English coal? Are we going to end 
ognition and promotion of men with! this debate on supplies without hav- 
the necessary ability and qualifica-| ing discussed the coal question? And! 
tions, , /are we going to fight over questions 
does not 


— 


DUTCH COMMERCE AND GERMANY 
By special correspondent of The Christian} The Chamber was much impressed 
Science Monitor -by these words. Mr. de Monzie lifted 

THE HAGUE, Holland—A commit- the debate to a higher level, and in a’ 
tee has been formed for the founda- | few words criticized the entire French | 
tion of a Netherlands Chamber of) policy--the policy of change and ex-| 
Commerce at Frankfort-on-Main. As| change; the policy of protection; in-| 
it is considered desirable to have in| deed, the general policy which has | 
each country only one Dutch Chamber, brought about a universal rise in! 
that | *®e new Chamber will form part of the prices. He declared that the high cost | 
aa general Dutch Chamber of Commerce | of living had been created, and he af- | 
ag most in Germany which is already repre-/' firmed again that wrong or criminal] 
st pros- sented at Berlin, Diisseldorf, and | actions had a less injurious influence 
ite be-| Dortmund. than an error of general policy or a 


—— 


‘of the partition of what 
| exist?” 
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Here is a paint point 


$ pete point isa coat of paint is a 
mighty thin thing. It's just that 
thin that even two coats of it are less 
than 1/100 of an inch thick. 

Try to think how thin 1/100 of an 
inch is, and you can begin to see why 
poor paint is even poorer than you 
thought it was. 

Alro how surgrisingly good good 
paint must be for a little thin coat like 


7% Lowo Brothers Company 


Paints — Varnishes 


478 LAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Botton New York Jetecy City Chicago Atlante Kansas Clty Minneapolis zi 


that to stand weather's wear and tear 
»the way Lowe's does, 

Don't begrudge the few cents differ- 
ence in price between a cheap paint and 
one that costs more. It is cheaper in 
the end. 

Talk it over with the Lowe paint 
dealer in your town. Of send to us for 

| abooklet on Paint Points. 
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d inotable facts to be set. 


y the opti; 
1e former, 


dispatches | 


, urge that 
“pan of a 
time has 
w, having 
ature and 
a rogress 
he could 
wen it is 
sno artil- 
mo very 


s 
wm 


Sense” | 


gainst the 


| stated 


Ite contention that in view of the diffi- 
jeculties created by the elections and 
#o forth, the Chamber had not yet 
been properly constituted, and so 4a 
debate could not be accepted. The 
president of the Chamber supported 
‘this contention. 


In a’ further dispatch, General 


since the attack and its repulse. 


methodical! progress accomplished by 


Larache and Tetuan, but notwith- 
standing his utmost efforts, he, Rai- 
suli, was obliged to decamp. But 
against this there are one or,two 
‘The first is 


the Spaniards, attacked the Spanish | 
troops at a very hilly place between. 


~ LEAGUE COVENANT 


| Berenguer says that it has not been | 
possible to count the rebel losses in| 
the first attack, but they are consider- : 
able, while this region has been quiet 
He. 
says that Raisuli, made uneasy by the | 


SWISS VIEW OF THE 


Cedi ee a 


Spokesman of Federal Council 


Says berms Will Democratize 


| land in the world if she did not join 


the League of Nations? Would she 


not, against her will, by the force of 
| circumstances and by the difference 
| which will exist between the League of 


ito the league? 


Nations and the countries of central 


Europe, be considered as belonging to 


the moral sphere of the latter, at least 
in the opinion of the people belonging 
If Switzerland did not 


International Politics and As- | join now, is it possible seriously to be- 
lieve that she would be admitted later 


sert Rights of Public Opinion 


BERNE, S witzerland—Like 


of the League of Nations Covenant. In 


j 


| Would not such an attitude be 


on, when Germany will be a member? 
in- 


|terpreted as an orientation of our in- 


; 
| 
; 


_ Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ternational policy toward one group 
the | of powers? The League of Nations of | 
people of every nation, the Swiss are’! Paris is, in spite of its faults, a viable 


demanding more light upon the subject 
| promises. 


creation which holds out the greatest 
We arrive always at the 


same question: Shall we, in this his- 


: 
/ 


| view of the fact that the question as to! toric moment, because of faults in the 
whether Switzerland should join the|covenant as it has been established | 


that on the very eve of this attack by | 


Raisuli, General Berenguer gave an 
interview to the correspondent of El 
Sol, in which he said that the resist- 
‘ance of the tribesmen had been over- 
‘territories would be occupied without 
| fighting. As a matter. of fact—and 
this is a surprising thing in view of 
what has happened—the majority of 
the Spanish advanced posts on_ the 
line between Larache and Tetuan had 
been abandoned and their garrisons 
dispersed. It is also persistently 
in some quarters that the 
Spanish losses are very much greater 
than has been pretended, and that, 
;home forces and natives, they amount 
i/to not less than a thousand men. 


Tribesmen Again Attack 


Again, in spite of the governmental 
denials, it is bélieved in some quarters 
that General Berenguer has really 
asked for reenforcements. General 
| Barrera, at any rate, 
‘assistance, and already the Spanish 
forces have been augmented. There 
has’ been another attack by the tribes- 
men, this time at Ergaya, near the 
edge of the international zone, the 
tribesmen firing-upon it all night. The 
_Spaniards, however, held the fortified 
camp they have here, and the tribes- 
men were. beaten off, but not 
some serious, Spanish losses had been 
sustained. From what can be gath- 
ered it appears that Raisuli's object is 


is going to his. 


until . 


; 


the 
¥ 
'may be considered as the official view 
‘of the Swiss Government upon the 
| League of Nations. 


truth. 


league as constituted by the Paris 
conference will soon be decided by 


; 


or in view of our peculiar interna- 


tional situation, isolate ourselves and — 


@) renounce our international mission: 


popular vote, the need of impartial en-|or shall we join the league and col- 


lightenment is universally felt. 
Federal Government, recognizing the 


and realizing its responsibility ‘in 
meeting it, has delegated the head of 


, the Political Department and former 
| President of the Swiss Confederation, 
: Felix Calonder, to meet the represent- | 
,atives of the Swiss. press in. weekly | 


The | laborate 


; 
' 
j 


i 2 | Ite Beat ' » 
earnestness of this general demand /ishment of justice, by 


} 


! 
' 
| 
| 


in the reconciliation, the 
friendship of nations, and the estab- 
placing our 
hope in the democratization of the 
nations and their international poli- 
cies, and our faith in the power of the 
ideal which must guide humanity?” 


PRESS CONGRESS OF WORLD 


conferences, with a view to discussing Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


together this all-important question. 
Mr. Calonder being the spokesman of 
Federal Council, his 


At one such conference recently 


utterances | 
' be 


/ 
’ 


held, Mr. Calonder began by impress- | 


ing upon the representatives of the, 


press the necessity of reproducing his 


in an impartial and objective manner. 


He said he admitte ism | 
ted a free criticism | jie will enable British and Domin- 


of the faults and shortcomings of the) 
compre- | 


Covenant. At the same time, the peo- 
ple should also be shown the great 


progress such a pact constituted. The| *” 
'many and determining reasons which) W!!! 


remarks and commenting upon them | 4rranged so that 


Australasian News Office 
New South Wales 

Press Congress,of the World will 
held in Sydney in October 1920. 
Delegates will assemble’ in Sydney on 
Oct. 15 and the congress will be 


from its 


SYDNEY, The 


officially opened on the following Mon- 


The proceedings of the confer- 
10 days. The 


day. 
ence will occupy about 
date of the congress has_ been 
it will follow the 


meeting in Canada, in September of 


next year, of the Empire Press Union. 


spoke in favor of Switzerland joining | 


it should also be pointed out. They 


all desired enlightenment and 


tain faults and certain 


the ; 


But a clear perception of cer- | = ! gina 
advantages | by the third quarter of next year. 


ion press men to make a 


hensive tour of the dominions and to | 
The season | 


attend both congresses. 
be suitable for touring in the 

The organizers of 
are confident that 


Australian states. 
the conference 


‘steamer time tables will have become 
normal | 


regular and passenger rates 


moderate 


COAL QUESTION IN 
BRITISH POLITICS 


et mee tee 


In Parliamentary Lobbies Pass- 
word Has Been That Coal 
Would See End of Coalition 


ae ee ee, ae ee ee ee 


By The Christian Science Monitor special] 
parliamentary correspondent 


WESTMINSTER, England — “Coal 
will be the death of the Coalition” is 
the password of the moment in the 
Parliamentary lobbies. Like all epi- 
grams, it has rather more rhyme than 
reason in it; but none the less it 
expresses the prevailing anxiety in 
the House’ and the country over the 
situation created by the reports of the 
Coal Commission. 

The Labor view of nationalization is 
that the coal ought to be owned and 


worked by the government as trustee. 


A large body of more 
favors the idea of 


of the Nation. 
opinion 


'public ownership but would leave the 


| ° 
vate enterprise, 
ion—largely represented in 


"Mr. 


business of “getting” the coal to pri- 
A third body of opin- 
the Con- 
servative wing of the Coalition—re- 
jects nationalization in any form. 
These three tides have created some- 
thing like a political maelstrom in 
which the government is now caught 
Before Mr. Lloyd George returned 
from Paris it was commonly supposed 


that he intended to pronounce in favor | 


of nationalization without going the 
“whole hog” of the Labor policy. But 
recent events have made him hold his 
hand, 
a tendency to fall in public esteem and 
Lloyd George himself seems to 
be unwilling to provoke a conflict with 


‘his Conseryative supporters until the 


political 


' 


; 


situation in the country 


erows clearer than it is now. 


In order to understand, the position* 


in which the miners found themselves 
at the time of the Keswick conference, 
we must remember that the govern- 
ment had virtually pledged itself to 
accept the Sankey report which pro- 
nounced in favor of a cautious but 
definite approach to nationalization, 


: 
| but that 


Labor stock as a whole shows. 
public dislikes being made the target 


Mr. Bonar Law, in making 
the new offer of an inguiry had re- 
fused to give an undertaking that “the 
government would go in for national- 
ization” as part of the new offer. The 
miners, moreover. knew that most of 
Mr. Law's supperters in the House 
were hostile to nationalization and 
therefore the federation feit bound to 
insist upon the fulfillment_of the pi¢fge 
as a condition of their own acceptance 
af the new offer. That is precisely 
what the neswick confereftice did: It 


decided to assume ‘hat the govern- 


ment could not or would not carry 


out the pledge of nationalization and. 


to keep its hands free by refusing :to 
cooperate with the government in the 
new inquiry., Here the miners com- 
mitted an undoubted tactical mistake 
by which they appear to take the 
whole blame for the new increase in 
price and to\act unreasonably in re- 


‘fusing to explore all means by which 


could be in- 
was probabiy 
of Mr. Bonar 
the offer was 
made the government stood to gain 
either way. Personally I have no 
doubt that Mr. Bonar Law would have 
preferred to see the Keswick confer- 
ence accept his proposal, for then 
there would have been no rise in the 
price of coal until October at the 
earliest, and perhaps not at all. With 
the miners’ refusal the rise took effect 
on July 21 in| circumstances which re- 
lieve the government of much of the 
odium which they would otherwise 
have incurred. 

The tension once*more increased, 
and the Keswick conference was com- 
monly interpreted as the first shot in 


production 
This result 
deliberate object 
tactics. Once 


our coal 
creased. 
the 


Law's 


yr 
the rreat hattle between the govern-AuWwor 


ment and the miners. The general 


for the artillery of the two parties 
and hesitates to decide which is right. 
This hesitation accounts for the di- 


'vided counsels which prevailed in po- 
‘litical circles and perhaps_also for the 


tentative suggestion made by Lord 
Milner that there would be no harm 
in making an experiment in national- 
ization in some comparatively small 
and well-defined area. The obvious 
comment on this is that Lord Milner’s 
proposal is the thin end of a wedge 


which would soon be driven right in 


80 years, Mrs 


as deeply as the men did 


IMPROVED STATUS OF 


WOMEN OF INDIA 


LONDON. Engiand--Spesakiag t® 
cenmtiy on “The PFutere of Indian 
Women” at the Bast Indian Associt- 
tion. Mrs. N. €. Sem said that the pos? 
tion of women in India today wae 
much better. than it was 5° yeare 2g°. 
and while they were still more of 
less at the mercr of their men. they 
had the consolation that they were not 
the only women in the world who had 
been suppressed and ignored by thetr 
menfolk. They had had many cham- 
pions of the womens cause in the iast 
Sen said, but she was 
sorry to say there was still much to 
he done before they were on the same 
footing as men in the outside world 

Although thev themselves had not 
got much hold in their country’s af 
fairs. Mrs. Sen continued, a be 
ginning was about to be made They 
rejoiced in and wanted to take a 
share in it. Most of the educated 
women in India felt for their land jus! 
They wanted 
to serve their mother country. A smatii 
portion of their meen were going ‘9 
get the franchise now. Some of their- 
educated women, helped by some of 
the leading women of Great Britain 
had approached:the authorities asking 
them to grant the franchise to women 
specially qualified 
to say their ap 

But they were 


re? 


‘? 
* 


0 


least to some 


*} 
ss iié 


at 
ones 
peal had been in vain. 
not going to be disheartened. They 
were going to manage themseives, as 
best they could,.to shape their destiny 
which she was confident would not be 
hy of their past. 


Was sSOrTy 


WIRELESS IN EAST INDIES 
By special! corsespondent of The Christias 
Scfence Monitor : 

THE HAGUE, Holland—According 
to a report from Bandong, Java, the. 
experiments in wireless communica- 
tion with Holland have thus far ex-., 
ceeded all expectations. After the 
world record had been beaten by the 
establishment of communication with 
the steamship Zeven Provincien at the 
antipodes, Bandong is now fradio- 
graphing to the Netherlands every 
morning. 


——-———— } 


mstances 


— _Was not sufficient. What was neces- 
yed, and! 


Sary was to acquire a view of the. 
work as a whole and clearly recog- | 
nize the essentials. i 

“If one seeks conscientiously a way | 
by which future European wars can| 
be averted, one has to admit that 
there is no other course open than to) 
establish a’ League of Nations, to 
create a juridical organization which | 
is above the states,-and to invest it} 
‘with efficacious functions,” Mr. Cal-| 
onder said. | 


| Value of Article 18 


Article 18, the head ‘of the political | 
department continued, was of the ut- | 
most importance. It not only pro-| 
vided that every new international | : 
portant works in their region, and! treaty be registered and made public, | 
that troops from the Fez district, af-| but it also stipulated that such a 
ter three months’ constant effort, have | treaty was not binding until these | 
completed certain defense works ex-!formalities were complied with. Art. | 
tending from Taza. and have con-/19 then provided for a new exami-. 
structed eight new posts, three block- | nation of the treaties, with a view to) 
houses, and have laid out more than-a determining whether or not they were | 
hundred kilometers of tracks. This COmpatible with the league. This was | 
constitutes a front which is virtually @ most efficacious provision to combat | 
a guarantee against surprise by reb- Secret diplomacy, to democratize in- | 
| els. It is also stated that General ternational! politics, and to make pre- 


~ | Lyautey is making special arrange- Vail in the world the rights of public | 
| opinion. Before the war such guaran- |, 


‘ments for dealing with the frequent 
‘lattacks that are made from the north- tees of peace would have seemed im- | 
possible. 


aT es east in the Taza region, which are a : 
- Chris- | continual nuisance to the .French Mr. Calonder then turned his atten- | 
posts, rendering all communication on ‘ion to the question as to how Switzer- 
| the Taza-Taourirt route very precari- !and would be affected by the league. | 
‘ous. The line of defense is being “Nobody feels more keenly than I the | 
moved further north. difference between the Covenant of the | 
- League of Nations and the Swiss plan | 

CHECK TO PROFITEERING which was much more boldly pacifi- 
pecial to The Christian. Science Monitor cist,” he declared. Did not those who, 
| from its Australasian News (ffice complained of the fact that the great | 
| SYDNEY, New South Wales- work was not perfect give proof of a, 


To ar Ses 4 a 2 re | 

On| check profiteering a proclamation has lack of historic sense? Was it not nat- | 

a. ‘been gazetted in New South Wales fix- ural, although regrettable, that the, 

Se lnc at riom a hoe now curren ana Loukas cf, Sayons owed now and 

. a con-| Making it an offense to raise them i > a 
of |without the permission of the Neces- | 


the deep marks of the formidable cri- | 
opulation | es ue sis from which it had sprung? Was 
4 say Commodities Commission. 
different | y se 


‘not a deféctive Society of Nations' 
jle there,| _ : 
NATIONS LEAGUE APPOINTMENT 


to attack isolated posts in widely dif- 
nied ferent places, and thus to cause the 
i of such | maximum amount of surpris | - 
ll surprise and em 
yee is that barrassment, and also to cut the sup- 
eo plies to remote places. It seems that 
ie . the Spanish management of their 
” wounded is very bad. 

wi There is intelligence that measures 
are being taken in the French zone for 
consolidating the line of separation 
between this and the Spanish zone, 
and to the utmost extent preventing 
all communication, the fear being lest 
the trouble should spread to any seri- 
ous extent, as it ig probably Raisuli’s 
‘object to make it. It is stated from| 
Rabat, the French port a long way 
south of Larache, that recently the. 
French have carried out the most im-' 


be said 
with em-| 
} done by 
> things, 
iow sug- 


i 


HERE'S OUR BUSINESS CODE: 


Give you more value, more style, more clothes 
satisfaction. If we don't do it—give your money back. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes for All Men 


There isn’t any better way to make friends for this store than to 
sell Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes; there are styles for young 
men; styles for “Preps,” styles for older men; styles for stout, 


thin, short, big, or heavy men. 


: 


which could be improved preferable | 
sent is 


| to none at all? 
sY s that | BY special correspondent of The Christian 
o Science Monitor 
tc ‘the’ 


l be not 
It ques- | 
wm to be! 
eupation | 

t 


| The Issue for Switzerland 


In conclusion, Mr. Calonder sharply | 
emphasized the position in which Swit- | 
zerland would find herself were she '! 
lo refuse to join the league. “The 
question is not asked. often enough, 
‘What would be the position of Switzer- 


THE HAGUE, Holland—Prof. J. A. 
van Hamel has been requested by Sir 
Eric Drummond, secretary general of 
the League of Nations, to act as head 
‘tosome of the legal department, and has ac- 
dal dur- cepted the position. 

i every- ’ | 

nd other 
atter of 
ie whole 
ne and 


Everybody is provided for in all-wool clothes; they out-wear others; 
look better and save money for you. We'll show you; no matter 
what your tastes, you'll find what you want here. ° | 


? 


There’s many a snappy model for fall. The double-breasted suit has 
the call with the young fellows, with the new belter a close second. 
Come in and look them over, it’s time to think of a winter over- 


coat. We show the newest models. 


Women 
and 
Misses 


yy 


Our Franklin street store is proving a won- 
der. Only a year old last May, business 
grown so we are breaking into the next 
building. We sell only Hart Schaffner & 
Marx Clothes at this store. 


New Fall Oxford 


Brogue Style, the Season’s Novelty 


Our Boylston street store is rounding into 
shape with its new front and beautrful corner 
entrance. All new fixtures soon to arrive. 
Our aim—to make this the finest store in 
New England. 


DECIDEDLY smart shoe, very 

attractive, will be worn for street 
and sport— Illustration shows style 
lines. Will wear well—comfortable 
last. 7 oe 


Developed in heavy tan calf with wing toe cap, 
large perforation, medium hee! and welt sole. 


You'll find the best of service at either store 


THE CONTINENTAL 


Two Fast Growing Stores of New England 
BOSTON — 


Boylston Street Store open Saturday until 9 P. M. 


4 


Mall Orders Filled. Free Delivery in VU. &. 


Thayer McNeil Compan 
47 TEMPLE PLACE 15 WEST STREET 
BOSTON 7 


Franklin at 
Washington St. 


Boylston at 
Washington St. 
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TS RESUMED IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUITY CASE 


directors had the power to remove 4 
trustee under the Trust Deed. That 
is, whether or not the power of the 
directors under the Trust Deed was 
euch that they had a right to remove 
a trustee, irrespective of the reasons 
of the removal. 

I might direct Your Honor’s atten- 
tion to the fact that this clause 10 
of the Trust Deed provides: 

“Whenever a vacancy shall occur in 
said trusteeship for any cause, I re- 
serve the right to fill the same by 
appointment, if 1 shall so desire, so 
long as I may live; but if I do not 
elect to exercise this right, the re- 
maining trustees shall fill said va- 
cancy.” 

The part under discussion is the fol- 
| lowing sentence: 

“The First Members together with 
the directors of said church shall have 
the power to declare vacancies in 
said trusteeship for such reasons as 
to them may seem expedient.”. 

I assume that there can be no ques- 
tion that the First Members were still 


in existence as a church body, that. 
then they, together with the directors 


of the Church, could have made the 
removal of Mr. Rowlands which was 
made by the directors; and 
there could have been no question in 
regard to their right to do so. The 
question arises by reason of the fact 
that the First Members have passed out 
of existence as a church body, and, 
therefore, the question remains as to 
whether or not the Board of Directors 
alone can exercise the power when 
the power was given to the two 
boards in the first place. — 

The Master—Would your claim be 
that if the First Members had been 
in existence they and the directors 
might have acted under clause 10 
without notice or hearing?: 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. The 
words are so broad that they come 
under the decisions which I cited yes- 
terday to the effect that they consti- 
tute a case where neither notice nor 
hearing is necessary. Your Honor 
will recall the evidence in regard to 
ithe First Members at the inauguration 
of the *Church in 1892. 


the rules adopted as First Members, 


and subsequently there were others | 


that were added to that body. They 


had certain executive duties in regard | 
They had the, 


to the Church itself. 
business of the Church, except so far 
as the Board of Directors had duties 
relating to the business of the Church. 
But on Jan. 10, 1901, acting under in- 
structions from Mrs. Eddy, the First 
Members adopted a new by-law pro- 
viding that the business of the Church 
hitherto done by them should there- 
after be done by the directors of the 
Church. They nevertheless continued, 
apparently, as a body without any offi- 


cial duties; but in 1903, on March 17, | 


the directors passed a by-law which 


provided that their names should be. 


changed to Executive Members. instead 
Members. They continued 


without any duties under the laws of) 


Church until 1908, when Mrs. Eddy 
led the directors’ attention to the 


t that here was a board that had no) 


to discharee, that the work 


and that therefore they should 
And 


longer be kept in existence. 
ich was passed on July 8, 1908, dis-. 
hding—the term “disbanding” was 


And from that 


| First Members. 


Members, disappeared, not only 
the Manual, but from the Church 
They had their existence 


time of the beginning of the 
When those rules were an- 


led they céased to exist; they ex- | 
ginning, who were not First Members. | 


in other words, under a Church 
only, and when that Church law 
| revoked then the body which it 
created naturally passed out of exist- 
ence, not only by reason of the revoca- 
tion. of the law, but aleo by reason of 
the way in which it was revoked, in 
which it was expressly stated that the 
First Members were disbanded by it. 
ut what was Mrs. Eddy’s intent in 
putting the power of removal in these 
two organizations? Olearly she had in 
ww the fact that this trust was for 
the benefit of the Church, The Mother 
Church. Clearly she had in view the 
t that the First Members and the 


ctors combined as two boards had > 


entire executive authority or gov- 
ing power of that Church, so that 


as 1 know, that prevents it. 


the governing boards of the 
Church, and the only boards which 
could act in the business of the Church, 


might have the power of removal so as. 
to protect the interests of the Church) 
-have a fundamental right to get 


ler that Trust Deed. 


e Master—-Before we leave clause 
ou might state to me what your 
idea is as to the manner in which the 
two boards were required to act in 
order to declare vacancies. Must their 
ion have been unanimous, both 
s? Would a majority of each be 
sufficient, or would a majority of the 
bined two be required? : 

r. Bates—-I have no question in my 
mind that where a power without any 
designation as to how it is to be exer- 
cised is given to a board as such, that 
that power is to be exercised by a ma- 
jority of the board. That, I think, is 
the general rule in regard to the action 
ll matters by boards when author- 
s conferred upon them. The Court 
benizes that they can act by ma-. 
les, and yniess there is a limita-. 

it requires a majority vote—they | 

are to act by majorities. As bearing 
hat question—- 

e Master--So that according to 

view, each board would hold a 

ting, and if the two boards con- 

curred by a majority then that would | 

be what clause 10 required? | 

|. Mr. Bates-——-I think that is what was 


10 


ded by the wording. 


a 


that | 


Those who. 
ifirst met designated themselves under. 


. this form 


d—disbanding the Executive Mem-. 
's, which had formerly been called) 


board, 


The Master—By a majority of each. 
I see. 
Mr. Bates—And I think that that in- 


terpretation is borne out by the his- | 


‘shortly after this Trust Deed was given 


| very interesting point, 


| wet a by-law, and there is not an elec- 


tion, where the members as Buch 


, voted. 


extinct, as it had, then it is the paral-| It certainly was not her intention, reserves the power to make changes 


Mr. Thompson—Governor, can ‘you! 
tory of this case, for it appears that tell me this, please, because it is a 


and I have 


a by-law was adopted, under which | wanted to know it for a long time: 


by-law it was provided that a removal Were , 
or a vacancy should only be declared | when the Church was organized, and | 
for a long time after that, except First 


, Members? 


by the unanimous vote of the First 
Members of the Church. Mr. McKen- 


there any members present 


I cannot find any record 


zie, the trustee, when a vacancy oc-| that there were. 


curred, found that it was impractica- 
ble to get the unanimous vote of the 
First Members of the Church, and that 
by-law was changed so as to make it 
possible for a majority, instead of re- 
quiring a unanimous vote. That is, it 
was changed so as to conform to the 
words in the deed, but it was to meet 
the difficulty that the by-law had called 
for the unanimous vote, whereas an 


interpretation of the deed would only | 
That change, 


call for a majority vote. 


if Your Honor will recall, was made | 


in August of that year. 

The Master—August of 1901? 

Mr. Bates—1898. 

The Master—What year? 

Mr. Bates—-1898,. the year that the 
trust was made. 

Now, 
these two boards because they were at 
the time the governing boards of the 
Church, one having certain duties and 
the other having certain duties, it is 
evident that if the power had been 
given to the Church that then the 
power would have had to be exer- 
cised by these two boards. That is, 
if Mrs. Eddy, instead of saying that 
the power was given to the First Mem- 


bers together with the Board of Direc- | 


i'tors, had said, “I give the power to 
‘the Church to declare vacancies,” 
must be recognized that that power to 
the Church would have had to be ex- 


_ercised through its governing authori- 


ties,,and if it was exercised through 
its governing authorities these two 


, boards ‘would have been the ones to, 
have exercised it. They were the only 


boards who could exercise it. There 
'Was no provision by which the mem- 
bership of the Church could possibly 
exercise it. 

The Master—Might it 
that the power given to 
to act was power given to the mem- 
bers of the Church to act? 

Mr. Bates—I do not think so, Your 


this form of government which she 
had established for this Church, and 
of organization, and that 
of organization did not 


this form 


‘contemplate, and there is not a word 
‘of evidence anywheres in the case to 
indicate that the membership of that 


Church has ever passed on any single 
matter; the reason being evident 

it was a membership to consist not 
only of those here in Boston but of 
those in branch churches, in so far 
all over the world, and it was im- 
practicable for that membership 
be got together, or to take votes upon 
any matters, and Mrs. Eddy at 
rate never recognized that they had 


a right to do it, and there is nothing | 
in the By-Laws or in the form of or- | 


provided that 


rizghts. 


ganization which she 
gave them any such 

The Master—I am not quite sure 
that I follow that. At first the First 
Members were the members of the 
Church, were they not? 

Mr. Bates—-They were the members 
of the Church. , 

The Master—-And they acted just 


as any ordinary members of a church 
, | would for quite a period? 
e on the First Members, or Execu- | 


Bates—That is true, Your 


But 


Mr. 
Honor. 
members. Perhaps ! 
catch Your Honor'’s 
First Members acted as 
First Members. There were other 
members of the Church that were 
members of the Church from the be- 


did not quite 
question. The 
a Board of 


The Master—They were members 
without a right to vote? 

Mr. Bates—They were members 
without any right to vote in either of 
the executive boards. 

The Master—Therefore, in the ordi- 
nary sense you would not call them 
members of the unincorporated reli- 
gious society, because they had no 
right to vote? , 

Mr. Bates 
catch Your Honor’s suggestion, 
think there can be membership in a 
body without the right to vote. 

The Master—-Undoubtedly there can 
be in some, but can there be under 
the statutes in the case of an unincor- 
porated religious society? 

Mr. Bates Yes, Your Honor. 
There is nothing in the statute, so far 


On, the contrary, if Il 
| 


actly the situation in this Church to- 
day. It 
for the last 20 years—-more than that. 
It has been the situation of it from the 
very beginning. It is a church where 
the membership has not had any right 
to vote. 
to- 
gether and do as they please is not the 
question before this Court. But 


their by-laws have never recognized 
their right to have a voice in the man- 


agement of the Church directly, and. 
‘they never have taken any action. 

The Master—You cannot quite say. 
that the members never had the right 


to vote, can you? At the first meeting 
they voted. 

Mr. Bates 
Members. 

Mr. Thompson-—Were_ there 
other members present except 
Members? 

Mr. Bates--Perhaps we ought to say 
this, that at the first meeting they 


They voted as First 


First 


adopted an organization which made 
themselves First Members, and from | 
that time on, under the powers which | 


they gave to the First Members, that 
together with the. Board of 


if this power was given to. 


it | 


not be said | 
the Church | 


Honor, because we have got to bear. 
in mind that Mrs. Eddy had in mind) 


as they saw fit to join this Church, | 
to. 


any | 


they were not the only | 


It is ex-' 


has been the situation of it) 


As to whether or not they. 


the | 
fact ig that they never have, and that. 


any 


‘Directors, were the only portions of | 


the Church that had a right to vote. | 


They did not vote because they were | 


members of the Church, but they voted | 
because they were members of boards | 
which were the governing boards of | 


, 


does not disclose that there were any 
other members at the first meeting, 


‘where they established themselves a8 
First Members; but the evidence does | 


disclose that for a short period they 


they were elected to membership not 
as First Members, but they were elected 


that is, elected to membership in the 
Church, a list of over 50; and that is 
‘the time when Mrs. Knott’s name ap- 
peared on the list as one of those who 
were elected to membership in the 
Church, but not as First Members. 

The Master—That action’ trans- 
formed them from mere members of 
an unincorporated religious society to 
a board of government of that unincor- 
porated religious society, according to 
your view? 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. At the 
first meeting these people met to 
organize a voluntary religious associa- 
tion. 
ately proceeded to -.adopt a by-law, 
which made themselves a governing 
board, and such as they should add to 
|that membership as First Members. 
Mr. Whipple—That is, made all the 
members then existing officers? 

Mr. Bates—Well 
'ord discloses, that was probably true 
at that time. 

Mr. Whipple—So that 
Church at that time Were officers? 
perfect democracy! 

Mr. Bates—I would say that that 
_condition lasted only during the time 
of the organization, and a condition 
‘that lasted only for the time of the 
organization, or at least at the time of 
the organization, and is a result of the 
necessities of organization, can hardly 
be considered as something which 
showed what was intended so much as 
the entire subsequent history of the 
Church does. 

Mr. Whipple—I suspect that vou are 
in error about that, Governor. I sus- 
pect that there were several meetings, 
in which there was no one but First 
Members. Those were the only. mem- 
bers. It was quite a while afterward 
when they took in what you might 
call, for want of a better term, col- 
lateral members, people who did noi 
vote. 

Mr. Bates—I think that you will find 
yourself in error. I am speaking only 
so far as the record discloses, but ac- 
cording to my recollection that is the 
fact. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, I think that you 
had better not depend on your recol- 
lection, if you wish to make that as 
the basis of your argument, becaus2? 
the evidence is right here. 

Mr. Bates—I assume that you, in in- 
terrupting to contradict me, are. not 
depending wholly on your recollec+ 
tion. 

Mr. Whipple—No. 

Mr. Bates—-Then, if you have any 
evidence to the contrary, of course it 
will be possible for you to state wha: 
it when you come to argue your 
case. 

The Master—The object of my ques- 
tion was only to be sure that I under- 
stand your view. Of course, you rec- 
ognize that the situation is a somewhat 
unusual, peculiar, and novel one. 

Mr. Bates-—I agree, Your Honor. | 
have stated that this plan of organiza- 
tion of Mrs. Eddy contemplated some- 

thing radically new and different from 
_anything that had preceded it or that 
was in existence at that time. 

The Master—And the question that 
we are dealing with is how far it can 
be reconciled with the Massachusetts 
statutes. 

Mr. Bates—-Yes, Your Honor: and.!I 
submit that there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the Massachusetts. statute 
which prevents a voluntary associa- 
tion from proceeding in exactly the 
way that this association proceeded. 
They have the rights, unless they are 
limited by statute, and there is no 
limitation upon them under the stat- 
utes of this Commonwealth. 

Now, if this was power that was 
given to the governing boards of the 
‘Church as such, then I submit 
that, for that reason, it would be a 
power that would survive in the board 
which succeeded to all of the govern- 
ing prerogatives and all of the execu- 
tive duties of both boards; or, to put 
it in another way, which continued in 
the exercise of those which it had at 
the time and also after 1901, in 
exercise of all of those duties which 
had been conferred on the First Mem- 
bers. 

But apart from that general con- 
sideration, this was a power that was 
given to these two boards, not, of 
course, because Mrs. Eddy wished the 
particular members of those boards 
to exercise that power: it was not a 
power given to the persons: it was a 
power given to these boards by virtue 


| 


the entire 
A 


IS 


a 


; 
; 


! 


Mr. Bates-—I think that the evidence 


ality of the modern decisions. 


’ or ' 
board of that Church. If it may be and that somebody was the parties deed is made irrevocable al! parts of 


said that that first board had bécome who had charge of the Church affairs. it are irrevocable and if the donor 


lel case of a power surviving because that this power should lapse, or that that power that she reserves ‘© also 


of an interest which survives. 


it should ever be exercised by @ court. 


irrevocable, and it applies ‘o that 


These directors, as the governing by reason of there being nobody de- -power as much ae to any other par 
board of this Church, charged with the! clared with the power in the deed..of the deed. Soa that this deed vir- 
protection of all its interests. were the Rather did she confer it upon those’ tually says, so far ae this Section 3 is 


same as the Church itself in the inter- 


ests which they had in this trust, 
and their power, therefore, 
coupled with an interest, would sur- 
vive under those circumstances. 

Under what may be called the liber- | 
when 


the power is given to persons holding 


elected to membership a long list, and | 


an office, and by reason of the office, determined from a consideration of the @irections absolutely, when 


the power survives. And this is true 
where one refuses to accept the office, 


or where he dies, or where he resigns. | 
Whatever may be the reason why the were powers attaching to the office of that the only two sections of the deed 


to membership by the First Members, | 


Having done that, they immedi- 


* we 


the 
great and leading principle which ap- | 
Deed of 1898. 


rit 


| which 


two do not exercise it, if it was given 
to them by virtue of the office, then the 
power continues or survives, although 


the association may not be there to' ferred were powers attaching to the Mrs. Eddy 


exercise it. 


In Chandler v. Rider, 102 Mass., 268,: powers in personal confidence in the for her to gis 
and a long list of cases which I will’ membership of the directors of the She saw fit, either by 


not put into the record, but which will | 
be cited on the brief—in the case of 
Chandler v. Rider, just cited. the Court 
says: | | 


liberality of modern times, that, in 
every, case where such a power 
given to executors as such and ratione 
officio, the surviving -@xecutor may 
sell under the power.” 

Again the Court says: 

“It is also a power coupled with a 
trust, and not a mere naked power. 
Its exercise is necessary . to the 
administration of the will according to. 


| the intent of the testator.” 
so far as the rec-. 


is .that 


who from the nature of their duties 
were best capable of judging as to the 


clesiastical points of 
view. 


In the case of Wallace v. Foxwell, 
250 Iil., 616, it is stated: 


“The nature of the power is to be 


and temporal 


purpose and intent of the testator ap- 
pearing from an examination of the 
entire will. . . The powers conferred 


trustees, rather than powers conferred 


in personal confidence in the donees.” 
So in this case the powers con- 
of directors rather than 


office 


board. 

Therefore we claim that upon the 
extinction of the First Members, the 
power survived, first, because it was 


second, because by reason of an office 
had been given to it, it would 
therefore survive for that reason: and. 
thirdly, because it was a power coupled 
with an interest, and therefore ¢ur- 
vived under the general and almost 
universal decisions in regard to those 
matters. 

Now, that brings me to the question 
of the right of removal under the 
By-Laws. Of course if Your Honor 


concerned. “Titis deed is frrevocabie, 
but I reserve the right to cive direc- 


being expediency, viewed from both the ec- tion in regard to the supervision and 


to advise theen trustees in fegard to 
it.” Such advice or direction Was fo: 
reserved in order thaf it might 5 
flouted. It was reserved and has the 
legal significance of making #uca 
they are 
given. a part of the deed 

Let me call Your Honor's attention, 
before going to Section §. to the fact 


that really confer any powers wWhat- 
eseever are Section 3 and Section + 
Those are the t¥o which reserve to 
the rights which we ciaim 
enough tO make sible 
any imstruct that 
way of by-laws. 
with the 


joe 


are broad 


rive ions 
in connection 
carrying out of the trust. The first 
paragraph, for instance, names 

trustees and describes the property 


or otherwise, 


‘ne 


“It is now well established under the | the governing authority of the Church; The second paragraph says it shail 


be held for the purpose of carrying on 
the business hitherto carried on by 
the society, that the old corpora- 
tion. The paragraph—l said the sec- 
ond paragraph, which is right as Lhe 
deed runs—but the paragraph num- 
bered 2 provides-mere!y that it shall 
he done under the unincorporated 
name of The Christian Science Pupb- 
lishing Society. 

The third paragraph gives powers 


’_- 
La. 


A situation which, as nearly as pos- finds that the right of removal exists, in regard to the conduct of the busi- 


sible, is analogous to the case at bar. 


In Gould v. Mather, 104 Mass.. 283, 
the testator named an executrix and 
executor, and gave them power to sell 
real estate, “if it should be found nec- 
essary Or expedient.” The executor 
resigned. The executrix sold and con- 
veyed, and the question was as to the 
power. 

“The question is 
whether 


[says the Court] 
the executrix can lawfully 


/execute the power alone, or whether it 


the exercise of 
Is it a power 
seen fit to 


is a joint power, in 
which both must unite. 
which the testator has 


annex to the office as one of its inci-| 
dents, or is it a power given to two' 


specified persons in their individual 
capacity, and on the ground of speciai 
and peculiar confidence in their per- 
sonal judgment. ... The power of sale 

. may not be. indispensable to 
the final distribution of the estate, but 


it is manifestly subservient and aux-. 


iliary to the execution of the trust, 
which he has seen fit to connect with 
the administration of his will. It is a 
part of the executorship, ... and evi- 
dently considered by the testator. as 


as I think you will, under the deed, 
then it is not necessary to consider 
the question of the right of removal 
under the By-Laws, but if Your Honor 
comes to the consideration of this 
question, then there can be absolutely 
no question but what Mrsy Eddy, by 
the By-Laws which she had adopted. 
intended that the right of removal 
should be in the Board of Directors. 
[ refer, of course, to the by-law in 
the Manual, Article XXV, Section 3, 
which gives the Board of Directors the 
right to declare vacancies for such 
reasons as to the board may seem ex- 
pedient, quoting the words of the deed, 
and indicating that she had in mind at 
that time the words of the deed, in the 
fact that the powers, or at least that 
the First Members had become extinct. 
If the deed is not absolutely conclu- 
sive, certainly this by-law is, if Your 
Honor finds that the by-law is to 
have effect. The evidence shows that 
this by-law was adopted at Mrs. 
Eddy'’s suggestion, and its history I 
will not go into at this time, but it 
will .be stated on our brief. It is to 
be noted that the by-law is not one 


ness. 
The fourth paragraph is a matter of 
bookkeeping, the keeping of accounts, 


-and directions in regard to it; and the 


turning over of the funds to the treas- 
urer of the Church. Those are direc- 
tory merely. 

The paragraph numbered five re- 
quires a business manager to present 
to the trustees at the end of éach 
month a full and correct statement. It 
is the first time there has been any 
suggestion of a business manager. My 
brother Whipple stated in his opening, 
if I remember correctly, that the trus- 
tees were to carry on the business 
through the business manager. He did 
not find that incompatible with the 
fact that the trustees would have large 
duties to perform, because a business 
manager was provided to take charge 
directly of the business. And so [’sug- 
gest to Your Honor that there is noth- 
ing incompatible in the idea that tHe 
trustees were to carry on this busi- 
ness, but subject to the general super- 
vision and oversight of the Board of 
Directors. 

‘The sixth is in regard to the employs- 


likely to be found convenient to the of those which require Mrs. Eddy’s ment of help. 


successful management of the prop- 
erty. 
pears to us that the power is granted 
ratione officio : ..and that it is con- 
ferred upon the executors in their offi- 
cial capacity and not aS a mere per- 
sonal trust in them as individuals. . 

The rule seems to. be the same also, 


assent. It is the by-law which gave 
Directors, without requiring any writ- 
ten assent from Mrs. Eddy. 

Now that, of course, brings us to 
another main question in this case, 
which is the right of Mrs. Eddy to de- 
clare by by-laws rules that should 


The seventh is in regard to the prep- 


Upon these grounds it ap- the power absolutely to the Boafd of aration of Bible Lessons—clearly a 


church function, incidentally associat- 
ing the trust with the Church, by pro- 
viding the printed preacher for all the 
platforms of the Church, throughout 
its organization. 


| No. 8 is the significant paragraph, 


if one of the executors had refused to/ control the trustees in the exercise of 8iVing to the directors the supervision 


accept the trust.” 
Then the Court 
rezard to that matter. 
In the case of Parker Vv. 


Sears, 117 


4 ; 
; ; R ; _ their 
gives citations In| 


There has been much 
upon the words in this 


trust. 
laid 


stress 


‘Trust Deed that it was to be irrevo-. 


cable, perpetual and.irrevocable trust 


of the publication of the Quarterly and 
of all the pamphlets and tracts and 
other literature pertaining to the busi- 
ness, and with the significant reser- 


Mass., 513, there was a power of sale | and confidence, but, at the. same time, Vation to which I shall refer later. 


in three trustees, and it was exercised 


it has, of course, been admitted, I 


The ninth provides that no one shall 


by two survivors, and the exercise of | think once specifically by Mr. Whipple, >€ 4 member of the trusteeship who 


Court saying that 
them as trus- 


it was upheld, the 
was conferred upon 
tees, and not personally. 
ferred upon them by. virtue of their 
Office, it survives. 

In the ‘case of Coffin v. Attorney- 
General, 231 Mass., 579, a recent case, 
where the will gave an estate in trust 


irrevocable 
there 


would be 
in it, and 


the deed 
those words 


that 
without 


words, 
tion, 
Any deed of trust becomes irrevoc- 


therefore, as a legal conten- 


able except so far as there is some: 


reservation in the deed which makes 


is not a loyal, faithful, and consistent 
believer and advocate of the principles 


Being con-| is no special significance to those Of Christian Science as taught by Mrs. 


Eddy in her book, “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures.” 
The tenth provides for vacancies. 
The eleventh, the right to withdraw 
from the trust—a very significant 


to the wife and daughter to be used jt possible for the donor to make Tight, by the way—The Christian Sci- 


objects as they may think best, the 
daughter died, and the question arose 


The Court said: 
“And the power conferred on 
wife and daughter as trustees to des- 
ignate charities having been coupled | 
with an interest, could be rightfully | 
exercised by the widow after. the! 
daughter's death.” | 
I wish also to cite Loring v. Marsh, | 
6 Wall., 337, where the Court says: | 
“But what is more decisive of the) 
question, is that, inasmuch as the| 


the missions. 
his | 


trustees are invested with the legal| mind the point as to the difference | 


estate in order to enable them to dis- 
charge the various trusts declared, ti 
is well settled that the. power con- | 
ferred is a power-coupled with a trust, 
survives . and may be exe- 
cuted by the survivor.” 

Again, in Peter vy. Beverly, 10 Peters. 
032, the Supreme Court savs:. 
“the courts have generally applied to | 
the construction of such powers the 


plies to the construction of other parts 


of the will, to ascertain and carry into 


of their office ‘and by virtue of their- 


duties. And of course it is well 
settled that where a power is given 
to a board or to an individual by vir- 


tue of an office, that power survives, 


even though it might have been given 
concurrently to some other board or 
officer that had ceased to exist. 

lt is also true as a general principle 
of law--and | shall cite only a few 
cases, because | think that it is so 
well recognized——that a power coupled 
with an interest survives if the asso- 
ciate in the power has died, 
case of an individual, or if it has be- 
come extinct, in the case of a board. 

Now, in this case we have virtually 
both of those situations. We have a 


in the. 


power given to a board by virtue of its. 


being a board of a church; and we 
have a power given to it in connection 
with another board, which has ceased 
to exist. That power survives in this 


j the Church; and | sa benit that there is | board because it was given to it as a‘ 


execution the intention of the testator. | 
When the power is given to executors | 
to be executed in their official ca- 
pacity of executors, and there are no 
words in the will warranting the con- 
clusion that the testator intended, for 
safety or some other object, a joint 
execution of the power, as the office 
survives, the power ought .also to be. 
construed as surviving. And courts of 
equity will lend their aid to uphold- 
ing the power for the purpose of 
carrying into execution the intention 
of the testator and preventing the con- 
sequences that might result from an 
extinction of the power.” 

I submit in that connection, Your) 
Honor, that in this case every reason : 
that can posssibly be ascribed fof 
Mrs, Eddy’s giving this power to the 
two boards applies to her intention 
that it should be exercised by one. 
board in case the other board went 
out of existence, as in this case. In- 
cidentally, of course, her intention is 
shown conclusively by the By-Laws 
which she had adopted subsequently, | 
and which provided that the directors | 
alone shall execute this power. She) 
certainly expressed the intention that. 
somebody shculd have the. power to. 
remove the trustees when expedient; | 


may 


matter. 
Mr. Thompson—Does that apply to 


‘the deed of Sept. 1, 1892? 
as to whether the widow could appoint | ” 


Mr. Bates—The deed of Sept. 1, 1892, 
is a deed which Mrs. Eddy herself, 
through an indenture, changed some of 
the terms of. I presume you do not 
question that she had the right to do 
so. But, however, that is not the deed 
that is before us at this time. We 
claim that so far as its irrevocable. 
character is concerned the deed of 
1892 clearly shows that it was a deed 
to directors. I assume you have in 


between four and five. I do not pro- 
pose to argue that again at this time. 


But it clearly contemplated, it clearly | 
states, that it is to the directors by 


virtue of their office that it is given, 


'and not to four trustees, to be held as 


trustees, but to be held by whoever 
be the body corporate or who- 
ever may be the body corporate con- 


'stituting the dirtctors of the Church. 


Now, coming back to this Trust 


and,from which they quoted ‘so liber- 


ally in their Bill in Equity, in which | 


they stated their opinion in regard to 
this Trust Deed, cyriously enough 


omitted any mention of the most im- 
portant clauses in the deed, clause 3 
‘and clause 8. 
‘counsel should not have attached any 
significance to those two clauses, but. 
certainly they did not deal with them 


It is strange that those 


in that letter which has been put in’ 


‘evidence. I think if they had given to. 
‘them the significance and the con- 


sideration which they seem to war-. 
rant they would have been under the 


necessity of changing some of the 


views which they expressed in that 
communication. Section 3: 

“Said trustees shall energetically 
and judiciously manage the business 
of the Publishing Society on a strictly | 
Christian basis, and upon their own | 
responsibility, and without consulting | 
me about details, subject only to my 
supervision, if I shall at*any time | 


: 


elect to advise or direct them.” | 


The words “subject only to my'/| 


The letter written by. 
the eminent counsel of the trustees, 


for their wants, if necessary, other- | changes in regard to it or its subject ence Journal. 
wise for such missions and like good 


The twelfth is also in regard to The 
Christian Science Journal and the spe- 
cial reservation which she had made 
in regard to it. 

The thirteenth is the compensation 
to be paid the trustees, to be deter- 
mined by the Church. 


The fourteenth provides that the de- 
livery of the instrument and its ac- 
ceptance by the trustees shall be re- 
garded as a full establishment of the 
trust. 

Now, I have gone through those. 
paragraphs merely to direct Your 
Honor’s attention to the fact that 
paragraphs 3 and 8 are the only para- 
graphs that relate to what the trustees 
are to do in regard to managing the 
business of the Publishing Society. I 
have spoken of the significant reserva- 
tion in paragraph 3. The reservation 
in paragraph 8 is even more signifi- 
cant: 

“Said trustees shall have direction 
and supervision of the publication of 
said Quarterly, and also of all pamph- 
lets, tracts, and other literature per- 
taining to said business, using their 
best judgment as to the means of pre- 
paring and-issuing the same, so as to 
promote the best interests of the Cause, 
reserving the right to make such 
changes as I may think important.” 


Your Honor recalls that those last 
words, the reservation of the right, 
were inserted in writing after the 
document had been typewritten. and 
were inserted by General Streeter. and 
unquestionably because it was to carry 
out the wishes of Mrs. Eddy—probably 
wishes,as expressed by her to him at 
the time. 

Your Honor will bear in mind that 
under Section 3 there was reserved 
in this document, as it had been pre- 
sented to her, “subject only to my 
supervision, if I shall at any time elect 
to advise or direct them.” That was 
sufficiently broad to give her the right 
to supervise and direct unquestionably 
these publications personally, but it 
was not sufficient to satisfy her. Per- 
haps she had noticed those words in 
this trust, “perpetual and irrevo- 
cable.” She undoubtedly had. and she 


supervision, if I shall at any time‘as undoubtedly insisted that there 


elect to advise or direct them” are. 
words of great significance in the’ 
consideration of this case. They are 
put in there for a purpose. Where a. 


should be a provision here that would 
conform to the plan that Judge Hanna 
had said she spoke to him about. of 

controlling this trust through the By- , 
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in-Gould v. Mather, 104 Mass., 283, at 
page 290. 

A brief quotation from one or two 
other cases. The case of Cueman V. 
Broadnax, 27 N. J. Law Reporter, 508. 

“It is not questioned that the power 
must be exercised in precise compli- 


ment by‘which it was created; but 


where a power 
without defining the mode by which i 


ither by deed or will. Nor is it neces- 
ary that the power should be exe- 
uted by deed—a simple note in writ- 
ing would be a good exercise of the 
ipower.” 

And the New Jersey court quote no 
only Sugden on Powers, but quote a 
Massachusetts case on that proposi- 
ion, being the case of Heath v. With- 
ngton, 6 Cushing, 497: 


nstrument by which the power was 
reated,” 

says the Court. 
“The rule is well 


Further: 
settled that al- 


sual to recite it, yet it is not neces- 
sary to do this if the act shows that 
he donee had in view the 
matter of the power.” 


Jr| There is certainly no question but 
hat Mrs. Eddy had in view in this) 
ase the subject matter of the power! 


rhen she made these By-Laws. 
Now, I say that the obvious con- 
truction of Clause 8 is the one which 


fannot be analyzed in any other way 
han to admit that that is a possible 
fonstruction, and I believe Your 
Honor will find it is the obvious con- 
truction. But the trustees have 


and therefore, having placed a differ- 
nt construction on it, then we say 
that, assuming their good ‘faith, the 
lause is capable, therefore, appar- 
nily, of two interpretations. Well, 
if a clause in any trust instru- 
ent is capable of two interpretations, 
then it is open under ail the rules of 


nd, therefore, we may show in this 

se the intent of Mrs. Eddy by such 
things as the precedents and the de- 
cisions permit. 

Now, what are they? 


interpretation placed on it by the 
arties, the course of conduct, the con- 
ition of the law at the time; and 
her things have been stated by the 
Court to be matters upon which evi- 
dence can be introduced to show the 
intent. 


What are the rules: are the 


what 


_lreasons for these rules of construc- 


tion that the Court has laid down? 
is, may it please Your Honor, in 
order that injustice may not be done. 
nd that is the whole reason for it. 
y brother will eay, of course, that 


It is 


that will not introduce con- 


ke sure that no wrong 


Now, in 


is given~ generally, 
t/a trust were executed in order that 


| “Nor is the execution of the power | 
lefective for want of reference to the | 


’ 
’ 


| 
| 


| 


; 


must be exercised, it may be exercised 


+; contract or Varying the old.” 
| that 


i'we do not claim any such right 


| 
eral Cases, 14070, it is stated that | tinctions, where all the parties legally’ society in such way as the society 


where a party's intention becomes ma- | 
terial it may .be shown, either di- | 
rectly or from circumstances. | 
In Randel vs. Moore, 153 Ind., 393, ) 
it is stated: 
“Parole evidence may be admitted 


ance with the directions of the instru- | ‘0 show the position, situation and 


surroundings of the parties at the 
time writings alleged to constitute 


they may be construed with light of’ 
the circumstances of the cdge.”’ 

In Jennings-vs. Puffer, 203 Mass., 534 
—a recent case— 

“Oral evidence is not admissible for 
the purpose of constructing a new 
And, 
there be no misunderstanding, 
in 
this case. But it is admissible, says 
the Court, 

“to ascertain the meaning of the 
one actually made by showing the 
situation of the parties with relation 


{to the bargain in order intelligently | 


‘though in-executing the power it is_ 
egular to refer to it expressly and) 


to apply the contract to the subject 
matter with which it deals.” 

In Best v. Berry, 189 Mass., 519, the. 
Court says: 

“The language of the will is to be 


‘construed with reference to the sub- 


ject 
subject | 


the surrounding 
to the tes-. 
intention 


matter ‘and all 
facts which were known 
tatrix: her purpose and 


must be gathered from the language 


of the will, taken. in connection with 
such attendant circumstances, and. 
where, as here, there is no ambiguity 


on the face of the will taken in con- 
nection with all the surrounding facts. 


have put upon it, and I think it|so that no doubt 


is raised as to the. 


subject matter of the bequest or the 


dence of the intention of the testatrix 


identity of the legatee, extrinsic evi- | 


‘is not admissible.” 


placed a different construction on it, —_ ' 
an ambiguity, then it 


But the implication is, of course, of 
the broadest kind that where there is 
is introducible. 

Gould v. Chamberlain, 187 Mass., 115, 
is to the.same effect. And I have 
many pages there of similar statement. 
But I wish particularly now to call 


Your Honor’s attention to the case of 


the Court to show the intent of the 
arty as to which interpretation of the. 
ording used by the party is correct. | 


Winchester v. Glazier, 152 Mass., 323, 
where the Court savs: 

“It is a general rule for the construc- 
tion of written instruments, including | 
deeds, contracts, statutes and constitu- 
tions, that when the language is open. 
to doubt and parties whose interests. 
are diverse have from the outset 


adopted and acted upon a particular 


The attendant | 
reumstances, the subject matter, the | 


construction, such construction will 
be of great weight with the Court and 
will usually be adopted by it.” | 

I submit, Your Honor, that -the| 
parties through 20 years in this case) 


have acted upon the construction we 
say is the obvious construction of this 


'must have 


will; that Mrs. Eddy acted upon that 
construction. And that therefore it. 
comes within the provision of the 
statements of the court in Winchester | 
v. Glazier. And it is a case where'we | 
believe that construction would be! 
adopted by the Court. 

In Perry on Trusts, it is stated: | 

“A continued use, with the assent of | 
all parties, for a great length of time, | 
an influence in the con- 
struction of all written instruments, 


especially if there is any doubt as to’ 


their true meaning. 


If such use was 


contemporaneous with the foundation, | 
and has continued uninterrupted and 


It is the object of the courts) 
laying down rules of construction to | 


Ss be | , 
hall 'plaint and correction, the arrangement 


these rules of pont will not be disturbed.” 


ed by decisions of the Court vary according | 


., 163, it 


note 
n to the 
ersona! 


it as I 
» power 


ag 


i; , and 
e exer- 
fit. 
nh of the 
is not 
hat the 
iid ex- 
of the 


: n 
rly or 


‘ 

y other 
y 4 
a 
< 


rs and 
‘ from 
ly this 

and 


at Mrs. | : 
dg the way in which a man shall make 


for it. 


| under 
p the 
nd 
in 


man 
‘rights are involved 
bel considered that each is giving a 
‘consideration, are much more strict 


ist Deed | 


eration. 


the intent of the parties in 
case of a contract 
and another where property 

d. and where it may 


than they are in regard to certain 
other documents, because there you 
might be doing an injustice to the man 
who had relied on his contract, if you 
allowed evidence to be introduced. 


ered | 7 erefore, some of the cases which 
‘might seem to cut 
‘evidence are based on the fact that 
there was a contractual relation which | 
they cannot interfere with, and that. 
‘in the precise situation of Mrs. Eddy 


off this class of 


the parties were presumed to have re- 
duced their contract to writing. 

ou cannot take an instrument by 
its| four corners, as has been stated, 
and see what its meaning is, neces- 
sarily, if there is any possibility of 


te 
in 


placing an honest difference of inter- 
: 
jn it. 
etrict in regard to the evidence if it 
relates to a contract. In the same way, 
‘some of the rules are more strict, as. 
the decisions indicate, in regard to mat- 
But. 
‘M- | 
because | 


pretation on the words that are used 
But you have got to be very 


which are set forth in a will. 
most instances, if not in al! 
ances, the reason there is 
hea statutes in regard to wills provide 


gt 


his will, and yet the rules are very 
broad in regard to wills; but 


Are more limitations upon them. 
“un-- 

Co 
‘to jis the class 


he class of an instrument that the 
rts are the most liberal in regard 
of instrument that 


) the instrument that is under con-. 


construction 
no more marked tendency of the judi- 


uncorrected for a great length of time, 
where there was opportunity for-com- 


That, too, parallels this case. 

Speed v. St. Louis, 86 Federal, .235: 
“There is in the interpretation and 
of written instruments 


‘cial mind than to get at directly what 


was the real 
between one. 


and purpose of 
When 


thought 


the maker of the instrument. 


‘the language is ambiguous or vague, 


or the terms employed create reason- 


able uncertainties as to. what was the 


actual intent of the grantor, no safer | 
rule can obtain than to place our- 
selves, aS near as may be, in the pre- 
cise situation of the person at the time 
of the execution of the instrument, and 
read and apply every part of it as a 
whole, and. thus discovering what the 
real mind of the party was, to follow 


‘that to its practical conclusion.” 


And I submit that if Your Honor 
will place yourself as near as may be 


‘at the time of the execution of this in- | 


strument, 


there 
a particular 


under 


that Your Honor can come 
to but one conclusion in regard to her 
intent. and that is that she was exer- 
cising the powers reserved to her 
this 
adoption of those By-Laws. 

! will read now from Cyc., vol. 13, | 
page 608: | 

“When a deed is of doubtful mean- 
ing the construction given by the 
parties, as shown by their condyct or 
admissions, will be deemed the true 
one.” 

The conduct and admissions of 
the party in this case point to only 
one conclusion, and that is the conclu- 
sion that we are maintaining here. 

“When the parties have acted upon 
construction such con-- 


struction should be followed, unless it 


«shag that your Honor has before you, where a / 


ad her 
tion 
the 


ba f 


ye con- 
is they 


‘party, being under no obligations to 
anyone, as in this case Mrs. Eddy was 
‘under no obligations to anyone ex- 


' 
cept as she considered her obligations | 
strument. 


umanity—-under obligations to no 


ond, does not make a contract, gets 
‘nothing for what she is giving, but 
ater | makes a gift in trust. 
a 
donor, if you can possibly get at it; 
fact otherwise it is not honest. 


are to get at the intent of the 


She is giv- 


solu ly ing something and she has got a right 
ef that 16 ay bow it shall be used and what. 


‘ghall be done with it. 


And her in- 


‘het tent, therefore, becomes of the highest 


uM 


importance in a case of this kind. 
Ow, as to the law. 


leal of law on this question. I am 


| going to run over it hurriedly and 
i 


1 leave out much of it because 
Oo not consider. that there can 
really be much question 
to it. Im Chamberlayne’s Best on Evi- 
dence it is stated as the general prin- 
ciple: 


comes a material fact, collateral acis 
and declarations having a bearing on 


In such a Case | 
managed in accordance with the by- 


run, 
I have a good. 


is forbidden by some positive rule of 
law.” | 

There is nothing that forbids the 
construction that the directors and the 
Church and the whole movement and | 
Mrs. Eddy, and the trustees prior to 
recent times, had placed upon this in- 
There is nothing to prevent 
its construction. It was perfectly pos- 
sible for Mrs. Eddy to have said in 
that instrument, “This trust shall be 


laws as adopted from time to time of 
The Christian Science Church in Bos- 
ton.” Many deeds of trust are given to 
the bodies of churches in exactly that 
form, or a similar form. Thousands 
of deeds, of trust, I happen to know, 
for instance, to the trustees of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
managed by them in addition to the 
trust stated in the deed in accordance 
with the rules and discipline of the 


church as it may be laid down from 


in regard) 


“Where the intention of a party be- 


the| issue are admissible as evidence.” | 


time to time. by the authorities. So 
that there is nothing in the construc- 
tion that we say is obvious of this 
deed which is contrary to the law or 
to the precedents or to practice. | 

Again. in Dakin v. Savage, 172 Mass. 
22, the Court says: 

“In a case of difficulty depending on 


N 
r Ae 


| not 
and acquiescence in @ particular mode 


| Bromfield’ Street, 
arose 


‘the case at har, that 


that 


instrument in causing the, 
lie conditions, the object to be accom- | 


all 
knowledge of the parties. 


ica. 


And it 
‘cipline of that church, and a study of | 


bership as a whole. 


‘tion of the 


and equitably interested have acted 
upon a particular construction of a 
deed or deeds, it is wise to follow that 
construction unless it is forbidden by 


|some positive rule of law.” 


In Amory v. Amherst College, 229 
Mass. 374, the Couft states: 

“It is well settled, however, that 
evidence of the construction put upon 
deeds by the parties for a long period 
of time is entitled to weight.” 

There is a New Hampshire case that 
is interesting. It is known as the 
Dublin case. and is to be found in 38 
New Hampshire, 459. Im that case a 
bequest was made in 1817 by the min- 
ister of the Congregational Church in 


'Dublin, New Hampshire, to the town, 
‘in trust for the support of the Chris- 


' tian 


religion’ in that society. The 
Court said: } 
“Courts will resort to the original 
and long continued application of a re- 
ligious charity by the trustees for aid 
in giving construction to doubtful 
terms in the instrument which estab- 
lished the charity. Where the original 
trustees appointed by the founder of 
a religious charity” 
that is this case 
“applied the fund 
certain religious 


to the support of 
doctrines and that 
application has long’ been continued 
and acquiesced in, a court of equity 
will not interfere with the application 
on the ground that the founder in- 
tended to .limit the benefit of the 
charity to the support of different 
doctrines, unless that intention was 
plainly expressed by the donor.” 
This much further 
what asking Your Honor 


than 
to 


Case goes 
we are 


consider, for that case went so far as 


to indicate that even the wishes of the 
donor, although clearly set forth under 


the instrument, might be set aside bYAto just previous to that statement, 


the long continued acceptance of an- 


other situation by all the parties in-. 


terested. 

Mr. Thompson 
Governor? I would 
citation, 

Mr. Bates 

H., 459, 5192. 
Mr. Thompson—That allowed the 
setting aside of the will of the testa- 
tor? 

Mr. Bates— 
that way. 
The Master—No, not quite that. 
Mr. Bates—-Church y. Reorganized 
‘hurch of Latter Day Saints, 71 Fed- 
ral, 250. The Court says: 

“While it is no doubt true that char- 
itable trusts are highly favored by the 
law, and that a court of equity will 
sometimes entertain a bill, after a 
long period of delay to correct the 
administration of a charitable trust 
which iS being administered contrary 
to the plain intent of the founder, yet 
it is equally true that where the intent 
of a founder of a charitable trust is 
clearly manifest, length of time 


that, 
that 


What 
like 


case is 


to get 
The 38 


Dublin case, 


I did not put it exactly 


C 
e 


of administration will always be taken 
S good evidence of the founder's pur- 
pose and the manner in which the 
trust ought to be administered.” 


In that case it was a course of con- 


a 


a course of conduct of about 20 years. 

I call Your Honor’s attention to the 
next—a recent case—in 231 Mass.. 196, 
which is the case of Attorney-General] 
v. Armstrong. That is a case that in- 


volved the question of ihe application. 
of the proceeds, amounting to about 
$400,000, of what 


is known as the 
‘hurch property on 
and the question 
under the trust deed of a cen- 
tury ago. That case is so recent, and 
it so well in its principles applies to 
I want. to quote 
it somewhat freely. The Court 
in that case in substance that 
the fundamental rule to ascertain the 
intent of the language is in the light 
of contemporary circumstances, the 
State of the law, public conditions. 
objects to be accomplished, and a!! 
cther attendant facts within the know! 
edge of the parties. In other words. 
you have the right to show, in order to 
get at the intent, if it honestly 
claimed that there is a difference of 
opinion in regard to them-—in order to 
find out what that intent was, and 
intent will control if it can be 


Bromfield Street 


from 


States 


is 


found, 
contemporaneous 
state of the law. 

remember it was the state of the law 
that had something to do with the way 
this trust was established. The pub- 


circumstances, 


a zift to The Mother Church: 
attendant facts within the 


plished 
other 


The words of this deed were: 
the use of the members of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in America.” 
It was a deed of land for the purpose 
of the construction of a building upon 
it for the use of the 
Methodist 
The Court 
were free from ambiguity,.taken alone 


“Ror | 


‘that 


_and 


| lishment 


might determine. 

Then theré was another questior 
which the Court had to determine in 
case, which was what was the 
meaning of the words requiring “a 
vacancy to be filled by a member of 
said church.” . 

The Court 
fact that 
parently 


ry 


attention to the 
“church” was ap- 
in different meanings 
yet it found, although it 
somewhat reluctantly, in that case 
construing it in the light of the facts. 
which were brought to.its attention, 
that it must construe it as Meaning a 
member of the local society. 

And in this case of Attorney-Gen- 
eral v. Armstrong, it to be noted 
that the words were no case am- 
biguous in themselves. On their face, 
however, they were capable of differ- 
ent interpretations; and the Oourt 
found out what the meaning was Dy 
ascertaining as to what had been 
done. 

For fear that I may have misstated 
some of the findings of the Court in 
that case, I will read a portion of 
the opinion. 

“1. The fundamental rule in the 
interpretation of a trust instrument 1s 
to ascertain the intent of the founders 
from the language employed read in 
the light of the contemporary circum- 
stances, state of the law and public 
conditions, .the object to be accom- 
plished and all other attendant facts 
actually or presumably within the 
knowledge of the parties. The deter- 
mination of the beneficiaries of the 
trust created by this deed depends 
primarily upon a correct interpre- 
tation of the words used.” 

The Master—What words” 

Mr. Bates—‘Of the words 
3ut it was going to correctly interpret 
them by these things which it referred 
fe 
correct interpretation of the words 
used.” In this case it is a correct in- 
terpretation of the words of reserva- 
tion in the 8th clause, “reserving the 
right to make such changes as I may 
think important,” in view of the con- 
text and of all the other conditions 
which the Court says are admissible 

“The first purpose [of this Trus! 
Deed, the Court says] is the estab- 
of a house of worship ‘for 
the use of members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America.’ Although these words are 
free from ambiguity, it is manifest as 
matter of common knowledge as weil 


called 
the word 


used 


1s 


in 


used,” 


as from the context in which the words. 


occur that the ascertainment of the 
persons who may be members of that 
church must depend upon the ‘Rules 
and Discipline’ of the constituted au- 
thorities of the ecclesiastical denomi- 
nation thus described, That matter 
ordinarily is within their jurisdiction. 

How such membership may be es- 
tablished, whether by affiliation with 
separate societies only, or otherwise, 


-and through what instrumentalities a 


place of worship may be put to the use 
of such members, whether through 
societies organized or recognized by 
the ecclesiastical authority, or other- 


_wise, also are questions dependent for 


duct of 25 years; in this case we have. 


| tent 


You have a right to go into the | 
the | 
And Your Honor will | 


their solution upon the ‘Rules. and 
Discipline’ of the Church.” 

And again: 

“It being true that membership in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, so far as 
concerns laymen at least, exists only 
through membership in a local so- 
ciety, the first purpose stated in tne 
trust of the Jackson deed is satisfied 
by treating as the beneficiaries those 
who are members of the local society 
and who as such are members of the 
one general church.” 

And that notwithstanding ‘the fact 
that the clear meaning of the words, 
taken without reference to the “Rules 
and Discipline,”” would have meant 
that it was for the Church at large, as 
a whole for all its membership in the 
United States of America. 

Again the Court says: 

“The master narrates a considerable 
number of other facts, including St. 
1809, «.. 70, and St. 1828, c. 144. all with- 
out exception showing that from the 
beginning it was the purpose and in- 
of all persons connected with 
the trust established by the Jackson 
deed, that the Methodist Religious So- 
ciety in Boston was its beneficiary.” 


In that connection I may say, Your 
Honor, that the statute of 1917, in re- 


gard to the matter of the directors of | 


‘this Church, comes under this ruling 
of the Court, so far as the interpre- 


‘tation 


? 
} 
i 


in this case. 
is in these words: 


concerned 
conclusion 


is 


“His 


has had the use and benefit of the 
property from the time ‘of the erection 
of the building until it was sold and 


‘that until its sale it- was considered by 


‘all 


officials of the society including 


| 


said. 


ithe persons who have acted as trustees | 


members of the) 
EK piseopal Church in Amer- | arising from the property and that it 


said that those words | 


and the church authorities that the so- 
ciety was entitled to all the benefits 


has been held and managed under the 


‘understanding that the society had the 


by themselves, and yet that the deter- | 


mination of it must depend on 


the! 


rules and discipline of that church.. 


found from the rules and dis- 
them, and the course of conduct 
through the years, that while that gift 
was in terms for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, yet as a matter of 
fact it was for the members of the 
local society of the Methodist 
copal Church, and not for the mem- 
As to the course 
of conduct, the master in that case 
found that that interpretation was the 
one which had always been placed 
upon it until recently, and the Court 
referred to that fact in coming to its 
decision. 

Then, again, the Court said the facts 
are allin harmony with this construc- 
instrument. So | say in 
this case, the facts are all in harmony 
with the construction which we place 
upon it, 

The Court also found in that 
that the proceeds from a trust 
for the purpose of erecting a church, 
after the church had been sold, need 
not be used for the erection of an- 
other bullding, under the, circum- 
stances, but that. as the result of a 
practical interpretation (it says) thes 


case 


Kpis- | 


deed | 


’ oF 


sole: beneficial interest therein. 

Then the Court says: , 

“No one apparently ever has doubted 
that the beneficiary under the Jackson 
deed was that society until a consider- 
able time after the controversy arose, 
of which the present information is a 
part. 

“These findings of fact must be ac- 
cepted as final, since the evidence is 
not reported and they are consistent 
with each other. It is unnecessary to 
determine how many of them are ma- 
terial and competent. They all are in 
harmony with the terms of the trust 
instrument.” 

And we ask nothing except what is 
in harmony with the terms of the trust 
instrument. 

“They show that from the beginning 
until the present controversy all the 
parties in interest, both trustees and 
beneficiaries, have by their words and 
actions put a practical construction 
upon the meaning of the Trust Deed 


,in this particular in conformity with 


its correct interpretation.” 

And again, as showing the reliance 
of the Court upon the course of con- 
duct, it says: | 

“That has been the practical in- 
terpretation of the trust through al! 
the vears’’- 
which exactly applies to the case at 


A 


nd in Tobin vs. Walkinshaw, Fed- |, nice and hot very weil defined dis- , could be used for the benelit of ihe | bar, 


Church 


of that. 
_ time she executed it had in mind. if 
| Judge 


ment 
‘There is no question that the society | 


‘the 


Acain, the Court says: 

“Practical considerations {agd there 
are practical considerations jo O0¢ 
borne in mind in this case of equai 
importance} point to that as the -pret- 
erabie interpretation.” 

It would have produced confusion. 
injustice and injury had the Court 
arrived at any other interpretation 
that case 
Avain, it says 
-“The practice of the Methodist Reli- 
gious Society in Boston as followed for 
many years was in conformity with 
this view of its meaning.” 

And we rely upon the practice of 
parties in this case throughour ¢t 
many years. 

So I submit, if Your 

a late and most important case 
bearing upon this question, the case 
of Attorney-General v. Armstrong, 251 
Mass. 

Mr. Thompson—Don 
take a recess now?” 
eleven 
Mr 
recess 
The Master 
agreeable me 
few minutes 


iD 


all 
he 


Honor please 


as 


you want ta 
is half-past 
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It 


Bates—Mr. Thompson suggests 
= - 
be entirely 


il stop for a 


will 
We wil 


It 


tn 


'Recess of 19 minutes.] 


Mr. Bates—I do not think that |! 
need to cite further cases on the ques- 
tion Of what is material or proper to 
show in order to get at the intention 
of the parties, and I will just briefly 
indicate the intention of Mrs. Eddy. 
as | it, as shown by the facts thet 
are in evidence. 

I claim that on the whole evidence 
there can be no question but what Mrs. 
Kddy intended, under the reservations 
in tne Trust Deed, to reserve to her- 
self the power to give direction and 
instructions that should be perma- 
nently binding upon the _ trustees, 
through the medium of the By+Laws 
that might from time to-time 
originate and cause to be adopted. Ag 
to that question, and having a bearing 
on it because of its having been some- 
thing that was contemporaneous with 
it, is the evidence of Judge Hanna, one 
of the foremost of the disciples of 
Mrs. Eddy and one close in her confi- 
dence. From page 438 I read a part 
of his answer to one of the questions: 

“I do not recall that she said any- 
thing different from or in addition to 
what she had before said, other than 
this That by-laws must be prepared 
and published in the Manual of The 
Motier Church setting forth her 
wishes and purposes with reference to 
this trust.” = 

He states that that conversation 
took place at the time ‘that Mrs. Eddy 
executed the deed of Jan. 25, 1898. 
[t is quite possible, and entirely prob- 
able, that General Stréeter may have 
heard that conversation, and it is cer- 
tainly very significant that Judge 
Hanna remembers that conversation, 
that took place in connection with the 
change that General Streeter made in 
this deed. Was it because Mrs. Eddy 
made that statement that the change 
was made in the deed which General 
Streeter made? I think that it may 
be fairly inferred that it was because 
‘Certain it is that she at the 


see 


she 


Hanna is correct—and there 
has been no attempt to impeach his 
testimony—if Judge Hanna was cor- 
rect, she had in mind that she was to 
make by-laws, that they were to be 
prepared and published in the Manual 
of The Mother Church. setting forth 
her wishes and purposes with refer- 
ence to tnis trust. 

That was not the only thing that 
was done at or about that time that 
shows conclusively Mrs. Eddy’s intent. 
There is associated with this question 
of her intent to control by By-Laws 


her intent to have this as an activity. 


of The Mother Church, and as closely 
related to it as an activity of The 
Mother Church as the law at the time 
would permit. On that question we 
have the deed, which Your Honor 
asked about yesterday, which is the 
deed of Jan. 15, 1898: In answer to 
Your Honor’s question yesterday, I 
Stated that that deed did not in my 
opinion become operative: the reason 
that it did not become operative is 
because Mrs. Eddy herself displaced 
it with the deed of Jan. 25, and from 
that time continued to recognize the 
document of Jan. 25. There can be no 
question, however, that the document 
of Jan. 25 was intended to carry out, 
so far as possible, what.is indicated 
her intention in the document of 
15. In a certain sense the docu- 
of Jan. 25 can be considered as 
supplementary to the document of Jan. 
1s. In any event, the document of 
Jan. 15, as @ contemporaneous” docu- 
ment, throws light on Mrs. Eddy’s 
intention, which we have the right to 
ascertain; and it is to be noted that 
that document of Jan. 15, which her 
accepted as a gift to 
Church, and which was designated by 
her in its title as a gift to The Mother 
Church and a grant of trusteeship— 
that that document contemplated that 
she, to all intents and purposes, was 
making this as a gift to The Mother 
Church; and that therefore the docu- 
ment of Jan. 25 was to carry out that 
intention, so far as she was advised 
it was possible to do so. 

In that deed of Jan. 15 I find these 
significant words, in regard to the 
profits from the Publishing Society or 
work of the Publishing Society, 
which she was making a gift of to the 
Church. The words are: 

“Shall, by the treasurer of the trus- 
tees for the publishing house of The 
Mother Church, be immediately handed 
over to the treasurer of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass.” 

Can it for a moment be considered 
that Mrs. Eddy was intending to 
make this trusteeship a separate ac- 
tivity, when she describes it as the 
trustees for the publishing house of 
The Mother Church? Was it not her 
intention to make it an activity of The 
Mother Church? And, if it was, then 
of course it would naturally come 
under the By-Laws of The Mother 
Church also. In connection with the 
Journal she said: 

“I give the above named Church the 
benefit derived therefrom: but there- 
after the copyright and the aforesaid 
Journal shall become the property of 
this Church.” 


as 


Jan. 


ment 


must 


herself caused 


the | 


; 


fn this instrument also she used the 
words | 
“It shall continue a perpetual bene 
fit for The Mother Charch, aniese tha‘ 
for some reason [I «ball over mr orn 
signature and haodwriting withdrae 
ie 
-referrine to The Christian Science 
Journal 
I eay that suck 
throws apon 
significant and indicates her intent to 
be double, for purposes. Ars. 
that it was to be publishing house 
of The Mother Church, and therefore 
one of its departmental activities 
far the law permitted: and 
ondliy, that, being such was to he 
controlled by the Chured 
Let me read Judge 
Hanna 
She s 
. 


ima’ fie 
m= wery 


light as that 
ner intent 
-_ ’ 
theo 


ae 


as sec 


from 
wat advised hv 
her counsel tha’ law of Massacha- 
setts relating to religious organizations 
Or chure!l prohibited the condact 
by such organizations of anything 
the nature of ordinary business, an 
that it was for this reason targei’ 
that wished said trust estat 
lished; also t ind the directors 
might thereby of the de 
tail work necessarily connected wit 
the publications of thi 
To be relieved of tt 
but not highly im 
of supervision, in its larger 

“She desired 
Mother Church 
ence Journal and all ¢ 
ed therewith 

She also 
the necessity for protecting 
ture and to end it must 
within the jurisdiction of the directors 
and the First Members of The Mother 
Church as far She 
that everything must be 
the jurisdiction directors 
the First Members as far aS was pos- 
sible under the Massachuset! law 
She said that as an aid to protecting 
the literature in the way she wished 
the directors of The Mother Church 
and First Members must have the 
power to appoint editors of the Chri 
tian Science periodicals, and that 
and said directors and First Members 
have power ahd contro! 
over the trustees of the Publishing 
Society that in case they did. not prop 
erly and faithfully discharge - their 
duty their offices might be declared 
vacant.” 

In the light of that I say there can 
be no question as to what Mrs. Eddy s 
intent was. But there is more than 
that. There is the fact that Mrs. Eddy 
made this Publishing Society, in con- 
trol, subject to the supervision, as 
she thought, of the Church—gf the 
organs of the Church—and it cannot 
be for a minute supposed that Mrs 
Eddy intended to take the organs of 
the Church away from church control. 
She believed in unity, and, aS has ap- 
peared in evidence, the whole founda- 
tion of the Christian Science move- 
ment is a unified movement. 

I submit, Your. Honor, that no one 
could consider the possibility of an in- 
dependent publishing house, having 
the sole right to publish the literature 
and periodicals of the Church, without 
knowing that it must, in the very 
essence of things, result in confusion, 
and result in a drifting apart, and re- 
sult in a literature which the Churen 
could not indorse, and that the whoie 
and final result would be mischievous 
in the extreme to,the Cause. Such di- 
vision is absolutely contradictory to 
all the principles for which Mrs. Eddy 
stood. 

But the great fact—hefore coming 
to that let me mention two other mat- 
ters. One was that just between the 
deed of the 15th, which would have 
become operative had she not dis- 
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such 


placed it by the deed of January 25— 


in between those two dates Mrs. Eddv 
the by-law of the 
Church which provided there should 
be no trusteeships in the Church to 


be changed so that a trusteeship coul: 
be constituted in the Church if it was 
constituted by her. 
‘any question with a reasonable man 
that she did that because she was 


Now, can there be 


making this trusteeship, and that sh* 
proposed that this trusteeship shoul« 
be a trusteeship within the Church” 
Incidentally let me say that it did no’ 
in any sense antagonize the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


There could bé a trust, and there are 


hundreds of them, having the charge 
of properties producing income in this 
commonwealth, that churches them- 
selves could not hold directly but that 
are held by trustees subject to their 
by-laws. So that this bringing 
within the Church as she contemplated 
by these various acts was in no sense 
antagonistic to the law. It was in 
conformity with the law and with what 
the law permitted. Aye, it was in 
conformity by analogy with what 
had been done in the case of the will. 
The Court held in Chase v. Dickey 
that this large bequest could not be 
held directly by the Church because 


i* 


| the directors as a body corporate -iin- 


der the statute were limited by / the 
other section which limited them to 
holding property which had an in- 
come of $2000. But there was no ob- 
jection to its being held for the pur- 
poses. Finally that trust was estab- 
lished and all the directors were ap- 
pointed as members of it. In other 
words, there was nothing in public 
policy that would prevent Mrs. Eddy 
from doing exactly what she did 
do in order to bring this in as a 
departmental activity of The Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ. 
Scientist, in Boston. 

The deed itself contemplated the 
power and the control of The Mother 
Church, because it gave the governing 
bodies of the Church the right to con- 
trol through the right to declare va- 
cancies and through the right to de- 
termine the salaries. If that clause 
in regard to the salaries, which says 
the Church shall determine them, 
does not mean that they shall he 
determined through the zoverning 
bodies of the Church. as they have 
been—that is, by the Board of Direc- 


| tors—if it means, as Your Honor su-- 


gested, that it would require the vore 
of the membership of the Church to 
determine them then the trustees have 
never had a dollar of salary above the 
$1000 provided for by the deed that 
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tee as these trustees have set up. 

Mr. Rathvon, newW on the board, 
but a man who had championed the 
\Cause of Christian Science, but who 
had not only done it in this land but 
literally throughout the four corners 
of the globe, and who knew perhaps 
as well as any man, by reason of his 
vast travels th connection with the 
Christian Science movement, the feel- 
ing of Christian Scientists in. regard 
to the loyalty that was due from every 
one of them to the Manual of The 
Mother Church. 

And these men, after all their ef- 
forts to adjust this matter in con- 
formity with the Manual-—-and that 


all their efforts to adjust this matter 
in conformity with Mrs. Eddy’s in- 
structions, finally found themselves 
compelled to take the action that they 
did take. And then 
party, and those who had sought to 
carry out their own ambitions, come 
into court and say what? “Oh,” they 
say, “there must have been bad faith 
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fiance of Sept. 30, breathed of respect 
to the directors. That letter of Sept. 
30 is particularly important. It spoke 
of the respect in which the members 
of the Board of Trustees held the 
members of this board, whom they 
now would have the Court say have 
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moval of Mr. Rowlands. 


most of whom had the approval of 
Mrs. Eddy, and al! of whom have been 
loyal followers of hers and have never 
been accused of breaking any of the 


down for the government of Christian 
Scientists. 


The reasons for n thay the There 


‘has been a suggestion that the reasons 
which were put into the Rowlands’ 
resolution were in thd 
charges. They were not 
were not to be heard; t 
opinion, as expressed by) 
at the time they removed him. It is not 


obligatory to go int® them in matters 


ey were the 


been possible to have gone into them: 

There was one great cause for dis- 
missal in this case that made all 
others, important though they might 
be alone—made all the others small 
by comparison. This 


question that is_be- 
fore this Court. The dismissal would 
have been just as legal under 
the laws and the precedents of the 
courts if there had been no statement 
of reasons in the resolution for the 
dismissal. It was not necessary for 


the ‘great 


them are reasons that would compel 
the respect—all of them would compel 
the respect of any court. 

There has been an innuendo, an in- 
timation, that Mr. Dittemore had a 


nearly vast amount of evidence collected 


is as. 


= si Publishing Society somewheres in the 


any lies. depths of everlasting perdition. 
% going I think it was stated that he had 28 
I think the 
ut where a 
it swords 
bower, and 
ve for any 
expedient. 
on them is 
od faith 
ark that a. 
ded any- 
. The re- 
is correct, 
/ their 
enging 
ng in the 
to do any- 
- out what 
rs should 
leir resig- 
ny further 
JN pro- 
nly there 


intimation that we, as representing 


fact, that we in some way were dere- 
lict in our duty because we did not 
summon into court 
‘employees in order to prove that in 
this case or in that case there had 
been poor management, or ill-advised 
judgment and decision. I submit, Your 


ant as much as we are. 


found that those matters could not be 
presented and so ruled, and yet there 
is still the suggestion that we ought 
to have put them in. We left them 
put for the same reason that we left 
out many of the things that are stated 
as’ reasons in the resolution. It was 
because that, important as they might 
be alone, they are of little importance 
relative to the great matter in dis- 
pute here. 
Now, there has been a question as 
lo why Mr. Rowlands was selected, 
ind I think the ahswer does credit to 
he wisdom and the heart of the direc- 
ors. They were all three equally 
ruilty so far as disloyalty was con- 
verned. The removal! of all three 
would have been justified. And there 
vas no inténtion of stopping, I admit, 
f as the result of the removal of the 
ne, the other two had not returned 
their allegiance and had continued 
‘jn their disloyalty. But if all had been 
emoved there would have been con- 
sion in the publishing house. It 
ould have been necessary to have 
pplied to. the courts for a receiver, 
nd it would have been necessary to 
ave applied to the courts to fill the 
acancies. By removing one at a time 
ou avoided that confusion, and that 
sibility of disaster to the publish- 
ing house and its business, because 
u would have two-left to fill the 
cancies. It was also more charit- 
le and in line with the conduct of 
the directors for months, of trying to 
make these trustees see their error. 
It was in the line, I say, of charity to 
them to remove one at a time and 
ve the others the opportunity to re- 
turn to their allegiance. And so Mr. 
wiands was removed because, as 
been testified, he was the last 
ember upon the board. He had been 
there for the least time. He had not 
Students, as the others had. And if 
our Honor bears in mind the testi- 
ony that indicates that the disloyalty 
of the teacher in a way is of injury to 
the student, as indicated also by the 
-Laws, then Your Honor will see 
at it was a charitable reason, also, 
ich caused the directors to consider 
t matter in deciding as to whom 
ey would first remove. 
Then, again, Mr. Rowlands was the 
«¢ who had given the least attention 
e business. He had vast interests 
where, and he had shown himself 


one who was firet dismissed. The 
lution sets forth the fact that he 


such contention while he was a trus- 


| impossible 


was all they were trying to, do—after | 
tion which is referred to in the resolu- | 
in his! 


the dearieved | witness stand. 


to have done this thing.’ Absolutely | 


acted fraudulently in regard to the re- | 
_importance compared with 


rules and regulations which she laid | 


nature of, 
yey wer they 


is @ question | j. caid that his absence did not inter- 


of loyalty against treason, and that is | fere with his work. 


the directors to state their reasons. | 
They did state reasons, and some of. 


somewheres, that if he only brought | 
it forth would sink the trustees of the | 


And) he admits, 
'meetings,—practicall S- 
or 38 matters that could be presented | _— cally away from see 


to the Court. And there hus been an | 


the discharged | 


| 
(a long. 


“"Tis a long, long way to Tip-| 
to the matter 


Honor, that Mr. Dittemore is a defend-| 
He had the. 


same rights that we had. Your Honor. 


ually disloyal, and therefore he was: 


had become contentious, and I 46 not 
think, in view of all the evidence, that 


there can be any question but what 
he was contentious. The other trus- 
tees were also contentious, but per- 
haps he was particularly so. I think 


that he had shown a contentious dis- 


position, with all due respect to his 
many good qualities. He has shown 
a contentious disposition in his atti- 
tude in court; and it was not only 
to confine him 
answer, at one stage, but he insisted 


ruling, and Your Honor had to stop 
him. I do nét think that he did it out 
of disrespect to the Court, but he did 
it because of that contentious disposi- 


tion of dismissal. Vigorous 
argument, he got vigorous on the 
Witnesses testified to 
his arguing, pounding his knee, and 
flushing in the face. Unquestionably 
those are characteristics of a conten- 
tious man. He himself testified that 


vhe consulted counsel in Chicago even | 
before the trustees had asked him to. 


in this case. | 2° hats 


Why, even the trustees themselves on | 
the stand, and in. their letter of de- | 


This trustee went out 1200 
miles away from Boston and consulted 
his personal counsel to see if he could 
not help him out in the matter of his 


contention with the Board of Direc-. 


Certainly that also indicated a | ' . ne 
he | the business of its Publishing Society 
‘received the authority of the board,| W@S carried on in such a way as the 


tors. 


contentious Later 


disposition. 
and continued to consult, and the 
matter soon became one of absolute 
defiance. But apparently the whole 
of the legal contention started from 


‘his first, without the sanction of his 
I do not need to defend these men, 


fellow members, consulting counéel in 
Chicago. But that is of very small 


reason, as I have stated. 


| Then, again, it is alleged that he put | 
‘a different interpretation upon his du- | 
‘ties from that which had been placed 
upon |~, . 
ie differed from elans ‘ciety who is not accepted as suitable 

Mother | PY the Board of Directors. 
He differed | 
with the Board of Directors’ interpre-. 
tation, he differed with the interpre-. 


‘tation of Mrs. Eddy herself. 
the directors | dy 


by his predecessors in office 
those duties. 
and he differed from The 


Church interpretation. 


an interpretation could only mean dis- 
union of the Church and of the Pub- 


‘lishing Society. 
of evidence, although it would have) . ; 


It is not important, possibly, to 
dwell at any great length upon the 
matier of that resolution, in so far as 
those details are concerned, but I must 
call Your Honor’s attention to one, 
which is the matter of his absence. It 


Why, the letter 
of the trustees to the board, of Oct. 11, 
1918, says that they can make no reply 
to’ the directors until Mr. RoWlands 
returns, and that they do not know 
when he will return. And a month 
later, Nov. llth, they reply to the 
directors’ letter of more than a month 
before. 

Again, in the letter of Dec. 18, 1918, 
the trustees say: 

“Mr. Rowlands is absent, and we are 
not advised of the immediate date of 
his return. Nothing can be done ex- 
cept all-members are present.” 

And so again we have from the trus- 


tees’ own statements and letters the. 
fact that his absence was interfering | 
He was absent, ag | 


from 42 per cent of the. 
tors, giving them instructions regard- 


ing the editors of the periodicals, say- | 


with the business. 


ton, as he says, months at a time. 
was absent from 192 meetings. Can it 


/be concei ¢ - 
the directors on this great question|,...,. ved that the business of the 
where loyalty is the one prominent | 


board was not important? I submit 
that if that had been made the cause 
alone, it would have been 
cause for his removal. 

He had built tts home down in 
Picayune, Mississippi; and Picayune is 
long way from Boston (Jaugh- 
ter). 
perary, but my heart is still] there'”’ 

Mr. Whipple—Where? 

Mr. Bates—And so it was with Mr. 
Rowlands a long, long way to Pica- 


yune, but his heart is still there. be- 
where his business. 
was, and that was where he had built: 


cause that was 
himself a new house and established 
the home! 

What was the business? 
tell us of his corporations! But the 


great business that he was interested 


in was that partnership that he had) 


just taken on, that involve -| ; wa 
moe Se explain how that is inconsistent with 


velopment of over 40,000 ates of tim- | 


berlands down in Mississippi,. the 
building of railroads, the bringing out 
of the lumber, its marketing, the 


building of sawmills, the increasing | 


of their capacity; ‘ S- 
DRCsy » GRE Be O08 BUCS) vane in her lifetime, but that her in- 


tions were being considered by Mr. 
Rowlands; and I do not care how won- 
derful a business man he is, he had 
business enough down in Picayune to 
keep him busy! His business had so 
increased down there that whereas 
formerly his home had been in Chi- 
cago, he had to give up his home in 
Chicago, and incidentally did give up 


an Office in one corporation: he gave | 


it up and went down there to handle 
this business. The office that he gave 


up was an office in a corporation that. 


was engaged in a similar business. 


The business of his partnership in- | °8"ized her power? 
vol¥ed millions of dollars, he says, and | | 
there was the possibility of enormous | would not have done it if she had not | 
profit in it; and there is not a word of | 
testimony that he either gave up the| 


business or had any intention of giving 
it up, but everything is to the contrary; 
and he admits that it was a matter 
that would require eight years to carry 
through. 

I submit that a man of those large 
interests, embarrassed also by 


he had to go to the Harvester Company 
and borrow half a million, and then 
another half-million, and then again 


had such duties and. such business, | for a day and a half already, 
honorable though they were, as to in- | 


terfere with the proper discharge of 
his duties as trustee—I submit that 
that being so, those matters were per- 
fectly competent and proper to be con- 
sidered in connection with his re- 
moval. Oh, but brother Whipple says 
that he was a marvelous business 
man! And we are willing to admit 
it; but I do not think that the trust 
obtained the benefit of his full capac- 
ity, and it could not under the sit- 
dation. 

Oh, but they said that on one con- 
tract for paper he saved the publishing 
house $41,000; but Your Honor knows 


A 


involved 
had, it would be no excuse for this 
| Situation. 
to an/the Christian Science Church, living 
‘up to their duties as prescribed by 
on determining the question for him-|Mrs. Eddy, could not keep John D.. 
self, even after the Court had made a/ Rockefeller, or the best business man 


| were given for 


powers of supervision. 
the Board of Directors to see that the 
the great | Periodicals are ably edited, that they | 
are kept abreast of the times. 
‘require the Board of Directors to elect | 
the editors, and to elect the managers; | Christian Science Monitor. 


and 


And such. 


Board 


sufficient | 


Oh, they | 
/not 


‘communication to the board, of their 


the | 
financial difficulties of carrying them | Governor. 
on, so that without any contract right; . Mr. Bates—If you will kindly listen 


that it results that he did not save it 
$41,000; that the contract was a sav- 
ing, after you had made the allowances 


for all the disagreeable features that 
were attendant upon it—the contract 
permitted a possible saving of only 
something over $7000. which was not | 
much over 1 per cent of the amount 
in the contract. But if he 


The Board of Directors of 


in this world. on the Board of Trus- | 


‘tees of the Publishing Society, if he 


was disloyal to the teachings of Mrs. 
Eddy. So that that attempted defense 
or excuse has no bearing in this case. | 

Now I come to the one great cause 
for the removal, which was the re- 
fusal to recognize the Board of Direc- 


tors had any supervisory powers over 
the publishing house, or the Publish- 
ing Society. 


[ have already referred 
to the fact that the deed necessarily, | 
by reason of the powers that it gave) 
of removal and fixing salaries, gave 
the incidental powers of supervision; 
and I submit that those powers could 
not have been given except as they 
the purpose of pro- 
tecting the beneficiary of the trust, 
the Church, and of making sure that 


directors thought was for the best in- 
terests of the cause. 

The By-Laws also give the absolute 
power of removal to the directors: In 
addition to that, they give the explicit 
They require. 


They 


they provide that no one shall 
be connected with the Publishing So- 


So that not only in the power of 
removal do they have the powers of 
supervision, but in the explicit duties 
laid upon them in regard to the elec- 
tion of the editors and the managers, 
and seeing that they keep the peri- 
odicals ably edited and abreast of the 
times, and their power to prevent any 


one being connected with it except he) 
and see that it went into “this week's 


is accepted by the Board of Directors 
as suitable; and there are express 
provisions that Mrs. Eddy § herself 
made for the supervision of these 
periodicals. Not only that, but Mrs. 
Eddy recognized them as in control, 
not only by the By-Laws, but by the 
letters which she wrote, and the con- 
ferences which were held. Between 
the date of the execution of the Trust 
Deed, January 25, 1898, and the date 


of Mrs. L:ddy’s passing on, on Decem-_ 
1910, she frequently and con-| 
the | 


ber 3, 
sistently gave instructions to 
of Directors regarding the 
business of the Publishing Society and 
the periodicals, and it will be difficult 
to find anything in the nature of an 
instruction that was given to the trus- 
tees by Mrs. Eddy direct except the 
one letter direct in regard to The 
Monitor, which was sent to 
after she had first taken the matter 
up with the directors. 


On June 25, 1902, Mrs. Eddy wrote) 


The Christian Science Board of Direc- | 
rectors,” criticizing them for the man- 


ner in which one of her letters was | 
published in the Sentinel, and saying, | 


ing: 


tain Willis and Miss Speakman at the 
head of our periodicals.” (Page 256,. 
column 1.) 

I ask you how she could have given 


that instruction in 1902 to the Board 
of Directors 
that 


if she did not consider 
their supervisory powers were 
such as to make it their duty to attend | 
concerning which she. 
wrote them! | 

And again she states: 

“If McLellan is gone long have an 
editorial by Mr. Willis, and retain Mr. | 
Willis on the editorial list.”’ 

That whole communication is wholly 
inconsistent with the trustees’ atti- | 
tude in regard to Mrs. Eddy’s intent. | 
It shows absolutely her recognition 
only by by-laws but by her' 


power and of their duties. 


Mr. Whipple—Governor, will you 


the trustees’ contention? Because I! 


say it is not. 

Mr. Bates—-You say that the trus- 
tees were the sole parties, that they 
would accept instructions from Mrs. | 


i 
i 


structions became null and void upon) 
her passing away, and that as soon as 
she had gone they had a right to go 
contrary to them. Now, this is ‘not 
put in for the purpose of showing an 
instruction to the trustees: it is put in 
for the purpose of showing that Mrs. 
Eddy gave her instructions in regard 
to this publishing house through the, 
Board of Directors, or she would not | 
have done it ; 

Mr. Whipple—That is, 
merely her messengers, and they rec- | 


they were) 


Mr. Bates—-Put it as you like. She} 
recognized that it was ‘their power. | 
And, if you will wait a moment, I will | 
give you another 
will show you how much your sugges- 
tion that they were mere messengers | 
has of value. | 

Mr. Whipple—Mrs. Eddy could have. 
sent word by any other messenger. | 
She could have sent word by you, | 


ilustration which | 


to a few more of these illustrations, 
then-— 
Mr. Whipple—I have been doing so 


have been very 


Mr. Bates-——You 
patient. 

Mr. Whipple—-Yes, I have been: I 
always was, 

Mr. Bates—-Don't get excited now, 
for 1 am nearing the end of my argu- 
ment. 3 

Mr. Whipple—Well, I will not do 
anything to prevent your getting to) 
the end of it, and I am not excited. 

Mr. Bates—-I suspect that you will | 
be glad to have me finish, and I cer- 
tainly will do so as s00n as possible. 

Mr. Whipple--I am cordially glad 
to hear that. 

Mr. Bates—-Before the 


date of the 


'place in this week’s Sentinel. 


them ; 


“In the absence of Mr. McLellan re- | 


_tinel 


Science. 


| ary, 
| 
‘when she passed away, there 


make-up of the literary matter of the 
papers, has been produced. 


his testimony that it was her intention 


the Board of Directors. 


where? 


| myself, I think.” 


above letter, namely, on July 13, 1899, 
which is only a little more than a year 
after the Deed of Trust, Mrs. Eddy 
had proposed the adoption of the by- 
law making it the duty of the Church 


to see that the periodicals were ably 


edited and kept abreast of the times. 
That is, that was adopted in 1899, 
July 17. Mrs. Eddy in a letter to the 
clerk requested the adoption of a by- 
law fixing the term of office of editors 


'and publisher and providing for their 
‘election by the directors, 
consent (page 254, column 1), stating 


with her 


‘in the letter, “I think you will find 


this by-law very useful to our Church.” 

This direction, given by Mrs. Eddy 
to the directors on June 25, 1902, was 
an act of recognition on her part of 
the operative force of the by-law, 


which she had previously caused to be 


adopted, and which concerned the 
business of the trust. It shows un- 
mistakably that she not only had the 
power to supervise herself reserved, 
but that she also had given power to 
the Board of Directors in the matter 


'of supervision. 


On June 27, 1905, Mrs. Eddy wrote, 
“Board of Directors: Be sure to have 
this article appear in a conspicuous 
I have 
special cause for this.” (Page 256, 
column 1.) 

You would naturally have said that 


if she had recognized the Board of 


Trustees as being-in absolute control | 


and authority, as they claim, that she 
would have sent that letter to the 
trustees, but she did not do so. The 
directors caused it to appear, as the 
evidence shows, in Volume 7, page 708. 

On July 28, 1908, Mrs. Eddy wrote 


| the “Beloved C.S. Board of Directors”: 


“So soon as the Pub. House debt is 
paid I request the C. S. Board Direc- 
tors to start a daily newspaper called 
This must 
be done.without fail.” 

This certainly indicated 


that she 


considered them as having authority 


over the trustees. In her subsequent 
letter to the trustees she states that 
they could take the matter up with 


the directors, and that she had notified | 


the directors in regard to it. 

On June 17, 1901, Mrs. Eddy wrote 
the “C. S. Board of Directors,” that 
she had sent a notice as to the date of 
communion services to the editor, but 


she wanted the directors to be sure. 
|put it before them. She knew that the ters of the Publishing Society and its 


of the Sentinel.” (Page 257, 


2.) 


issue 

column 
This 

the plaintiffs’ theory. 


giving explicit instructions in regard 


to something to appear in the paper. 


the “C. §S. Board Directors,” saying 
it seemed unnecessary to add another 
by-law to the Manual merely to guide 
“the editors of our weekly and month- 
ly Sentinel and Journal]. 


[ submit that, by implication, Mrs. | -ions as distant and as far apart, as | 


‘the two poles of the earth, but quite | 


Eddy in sending this to the directors 
indicated that they had all the author- 
ity that was necessary, that therefore 
it was not necessary to put on another 


by-law, for they, through their super- | 


vising authority, had the authority 
themselves. She did not send it 
the trustees, it is to be noted, but 
she sent it to the directors. 

On Oct. 25, 1903, Mrs. Eddy wrote 
the “Christian Science Board of Di- 


“In your next Sentinel republish my 
letter and the letter from Elizabeth 
Earl Jones and the article copied 
from the Raleigh (N. C.) News & 
Observer. I write you 
editor seems to be unmindful of such 
mistakes. ... You must see that my 
requests in this letter are strictly 
obeyed in our next issue of the Senti- 
nel and C. S. Journal.” 


I presume brother Whipple also 


| thinks that that also was sent to make 


them messenger boys to the trustees. 
Mr. Whipple—Not necessarily—mes- 


/senger men. 


Mr. Bates—To any ordinary mind 


that certainly would indicate that she | : 
rectors. | 

considered them the ones in authority. | 
On May 16, 1905, Mrs. Eddy wrote. 
(page, 


the “C. S. Board Directors” 
257), instructing them to see that a 
death notice appeared: in the next Sen- 
and Journal—a request that 
would naturally be made to one having 


‘supervision, and which was made to) 
‘the ones that she considered had the 
| supervision. 


On July 17, 1899, Mrs. Eddy wrote 


“The First Church of Christ, Scientist, | 
Boston,” in regard to answering in the 


'periodicals attacks made on Christian | that he should have been so assertive | 


She did not write to the 


trustees. 

During the entire period from Janu- 
1898, to December 3, 1910. 
is no 
Eddy directing the 
the periodicals 


> & 
“ad, 


evidence of Mrs. 
editorial policy of 


through the trustees of the Publishing 


' endeavored to do so. 


had decided to let it go through. - Mrs. 


(of Christ Jesus. 


occurred. 


to | 


|the first place, I am not going to go 'determine those matters it is 


|tees at the present time. 
because our | 


was first mentioned 


‘contradicts the statement of Mr. Eus-_ 


'Society, and no letter or communica- 
tion from her to the trustees, regard-| 
‘ing editorial policy and the genera, | 


Now, I have read, from Judge Hanna. 


_to have it come under the control of, 


1 want also to 


_refer to the conference which Mrs. | 
Knott testified to, which is found on) 
page 645 of the evidence, the last col- 
umn. This is in regard to a conference 


that Mrs. Eddy had with the directors, 
when she was present. 
“Q. And will you state when and/| 
A. I think the date was the 
8rd of October, 1905. Mr. McLellan | 
came to my house in the morning and | 
said that he had received a telegram | 
from Mrs. Eddy asking us to be at/| 
Pleasant View at two o'clock that day, | 
and he wished me to get ready and go) 
there, which I did. f. | 


“Q. And who was there? A. All. 


| the members of the Board of Directors | 


as. then constituted, and the three 
editors, including myself.” 
Then she goes on to state who the | 


members of the Board of Directors 


and editors were. 


“Q. Now, ‘who of the parties that 


you mentioned are living at the pres-| 


ent time? <A. Only Mr. Willis and 


Then Your Honor will recall Mr. 


| Willis’ statement was that he con-|ter of appointment. 


'to be absolutely impossible to con-| 


Chicago and consult Mr. Strawn for. 


-one should interpret the matter for 


‘that letter, that the Board of Direc- 


merely something that was suffered 


firmed what Mrs: Knott testified to at very letter in which they set ap thetr 
this meeting. | defiance. they recognize that 

“Q. Now, will you state what was of Directors elect the editor, the 
said at that interview by Mrs. Eddy ciate editors and the business 
in the presence of yourself ‘the ager. But ther say the trustees em- 
directors? A. She began by king ploy these officers aad determine their 
the directors if they read carefully all salary. and the trustees hoid that the 
the articles published in the Journal directors have no direct costrol over 
and Sentinel. She addressed them in- the editors or business manager, «)- 
dividually by name, asking each one | though they elect them, and can there- 
if he did so, and they replied that they fore make no business arrangements 
Then she called'with them which in any way concern 
attention to a passage in a recent the Publishing Society. 
issue of the Sentinel, and read this I do not know why they thought that 
passage over, one sentence, and asked | wrs Eddy had ever provided that the 
each one individually if he approved Board of Directors under these ctr. 
it, and they all said they did until it cumstances should ever elect the edi- 
came to myself, and I said I bad tors the associate editors and bus!- 
stumbled over it several times, Dut | ness manager. if they were not to be 
allowed to communicate with them in 
Eddy expressed a good deal of COM-| regard to the matters under their 
demnation of that, and said that she) jurisdiction. | 
thought that we all ought to have 7, provision in regard to Its beinz 
been enough awake to see that it WaS ine duty of the directors to eee that 
not a proper statement to send OUt; | these periodicals are ably edited and 
and she talked with us all together jen abreast of the times. they assert 
about two hours on the great need Of ig merely a disciplinary function. and 
keeping the teacHings of Christian Sci- | t4 pe exercised after they have diacor- 
ence pure, and especially the need Of oreq that the harm has been done 
keeping them close to the teachings | They make it practically merely a crit- 
She said that a fals€ icigsm on the part of the directors 
estimate of his migsion and his teack- ang there was no necessity for: a 
ings ‘would constitute a serious error; | hy_jaw in order to allow the directors 
that we must study constantly his t4 criticize the publications of ‘the 
teachings and his healing work and trustees Thar is the privilege of 
endeavor to keep our periodicals UP | everybody that is connected with the 
to that high standard. ‘Christian Science faith, irrespective 

“Q. And did she say anything in| or the Ry-Laws. The trustees hold 
regard to the directors’ duties at that tna: the directors have nothing to do 
time’ A. She said she expected the with the directing of the periodicals. 
directors to read the periodicals care- | 5, wi;p, conducting the business. They 
fully, and if they discovered anything | ajiow some weight to Section 8. of 
which did not seem clear along the article xxv. as to the duty of the 
line she had indicated, that they| punishing Society in the matter of 
should at once call the attention Of | publishing the literature, a section 
the editors to such mistakes, if any! which was clearly put into the Br- 
Laws “to indicate that the Committee 
On Publication must have nothing to 
do with such functions,” although its 
|name might imply that it did. That is 
quoted from the by-law—the words to 
indicate that the Committee on Publi- 
cation was to have nothing to do with 
'such functions. 

In other words, when Mrs. Eddy I think I.am incorrect in stating tt is 
discovered that a false doctrine, 45|, guotation from the by-law. but, 
She conceived, had been published in| noyertheless it is the fact that it is 
one of her periodicals, she summoned | fairly to be inferred that the Commit- 
to her home the editors and the direc-| te, on publication, by reason of its 
tors of the Church. Not a word in| name might be reasonably considered 
regard to the trustees. She did not | +4 have something to do with the mat- 


> “Q. Did she say anything in regard 
to the trustees, so far as you recall, 
at that conference? <A. No, she did 
not. 

“Q. And there were no trustees 
present? A. There were no trustees 
present.” 


directors had that supervisory power, literature. and that article was put in 


they elected the editors, and under |,, indicate that they do: not. 


is certainly also contrary to|the Manual they were to see that the 
Here she was, | Periodicals were ably edited. 


‘summons them, and them only, and 
tells them what she expects of them. | 


On Oct. 12, 1903, Mrs. Eddy wrote | erhaps my brother now thinks that 


The letter refers to a controversy 
which the directors had had with the 
Publishing Society in the matter of the 
publication of the article entitled 
“Life,” and admits that the Board of 
Directors were right in their later con- 
‘tention, but that nevertheless the 

“ Board of Directors were in some way 
mylar 'or other responsible for the trouble. 
Mr. Bates—Such a statement is as | ’ 
inconsistent with Mrs. Eddy’s expres--| i do not wish to go into the mers 

of this question of the article entitled 
“Life.” or the article entitled “Puri- 
fication,” or any of the other articles 
which were brought to Your Honor's 
attention. It is not a question here 
whether the directors were right or 


So she 


his suggestion in regard to their be- 
ing messengers is applicable, also. 
Mr. Whipple—Yes—high-class mes- 


consistent with the studied attempts 
that have been made in this court room 
by the trustees and.their counsel in | 
some way justify j ‘ondi | . 
some way to justify their condition) one or the trustees were right or 
and conduct of disloyalty. | 
; ; 'wrong in regare to those articles 
Now I want to come to the question | a 
of the history ‘of this eontrovere tn They are important as indicating that 
y meine y. unless there is one central power to 


| possi- 

through the whole of it, but Mr. Mc- 
| OUs e 
Kenzie’s letter of Feb. 15, 1916, was |" (°F Crroneous doctrines to creep 


into the Christian Science Church, and 
4 . i ; ‘ 
dagrePsemB gy ayes ne oe it could lead to nothing but confusion; 
SoeLe dy : si ‘and it shows that those matters are 
Board of Directors claimed. It was/' | , 
not complete, and it was returned, but | constantly coming up. 
——s . They assert “that they 
its statements were entirely incon- : 


r > ..... | to faithfully live up to 
sistent with that of the Board of Trus- Trust and the Manual. both is the 


letter and in the spirit; our one de- 
sire has been to-do God's will and to 
be obedient to the teachings of Mrs. 
Eddy as embodied by her in the Deed 
of Trust and in the Manual.” 

These are brave words, and if they 
had lived up to them there could not 
be any possibility of trouble; but they 
did not live up to them, even in that 
letter. While proclaiming obedience 
to the Manual, they reserved their 
right to interpret it in such a@ way as 
to make it absolutely useless and void. 
I do not wonder that General Streeter 
suggested in the course of the trial 
that their allegiance to the Manual 
was merely a lip service. 

The directors replied in a letter 
dated Cct 8, and asserted that they 
must continue to exercise supervision 
of the publishing department of The 
Mother Church. They referred to its 
being a gift to The Mother Church. 
They endeavored to argue the matter, 
in a way, with the trustees, to show 
them that they were in error. 

Dec. 13, 1918, the directors sent a 
notice to be published in The Christian 
Science Journal, stating that the 
teaching year was to commence Jan. 1. 
Five days later the trustees, as one 
of the first acts after. their letter of 
Sept. 30, wrote; saying, “What are 
your reasons’’—virtually—“What are 
your reasons? We refuse to publish 
your notice’—a notice from the gov- 
erning board of The Christian Science 
Church—“We -refuse to publish it in 
_the official organ of the Church unless 
you explain to us your reasons and 
satisfy us that it ought to go in.” 

What was the notice? It was sim- 
ply to the effect that the teachinz 
year should begin Jan. 1 instead of 
Aug. 1; and yet on a mere matter of 
that kind they rebelled. Does fiot 
Your Honor. see that that is typical 
of the troubles that would necessarily 
follow if their contention as to their 
independence was to be allowed? Can 
you conceive of such a condition as 
that of a great church being obliged 
to give its reasons as to why it would 
publish certain notices in its own 
organ—give its reaséns to its pub- 
lishers? Certainly nothing could tend 
to make those organs become not 
church organs but trustee organs, so 
much as any such construction as 
that. 

1 am reminded, Your Honor..that it 
is 1 o'clock. I had hoped to finish 
this morning; I think I can finish very 
soon this afternoon. 

The Master—We will 
until 2 o'clock. 


are resolved 
the Deed of 


~ Mr. Eustace says that the difficulty 
in 1916, when a 
memorandum was presented by the 
Board of Directors to the Board of 
Trustees. I am not going to go into) 
that anything further than to bring the | 
matter down to a more recent date. | 
The matter was brought up again in) 
June, 1918, at.a conference, and at a| 
conference on Sept. 11, 1918, which | 
resulted in sending the letter of Sept. | 
30, 1918, by the trustees to the di- | 


Beginning with the letter of Sept. | 
30, then, of 1918, which is the time. 
from which the divergence became 
radical and serious, the letter itself | 


tace that the Dittemore memorandum | 
had been torn up at the meeting in 
February, 1916. Your-Honor will re- 
member with what insistence that was | 
asserted. I do not know as it makes: 
any great difference, from the present 
outlook of the case, as to the great 
issfes involved, but it is significant | 


of it when in his letter of Sept. 30 he 
writes, referring to that memorandum, | 
that the memorandum may still be’! 
in the directors’ file. How it was pos- 
sible for him to consider that that so- 
called Dittemore memorandum could 
still be in the directors’ file, and at the 
Same time claim that he himself had 
torn it up in the presence of the di- 
rectors a couple of years before, is 
something that it is impossible for me 
to reconcile. | 

The trustees in their letter of the 
30th asserted that no one could inter- 
pret the Trust Deed for them, that | 
they must do it through their own 
metaphysical understanding, that in- 
terpretation could not be done by 
somebody else for them. Your Honor) 
has heard their interpretations on | 
the stand. I simply want to say that! 
they are so inconsistent with the 
meaning of the words, t6 any mind. as | 


sider as made seriously. But while | 
they were claiming that they would. 
not allow anybody to interpret the 
Manual for them, instead of going out | 
and consulting Mrs. Eddg’s writings. 
for their interpretation—those writ- 
ings which she had determined to be | 
the preacher in the Cause—they go to 


his advice, and subsequently to Mr. 
Whipple and to Judge Hughes. Ap- 
parently they were willing that some 


stop, then. 


them. They asserted, even as late as 


[Recess to 2 p. m.] 


Afternoon Session 


ot Se A it please the Court, 
, e time of the recess I h 
by the trustees; it was merely a mat-| ferred to the fact that in the canine 


But yet in this) of a very Simple notice sent by the 


tors elect the editor and associate 
editors. That is Sept. 30,1918. Their | 
counsel denies it here. Their counsel 
says that election by the board was. 
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hing | for they say; “It is purely an enigma) 


» 
: : 


| if you please, will you refer me to the 


it be to us.” 


dly, that 


anyway. 


pature if 


the trus- 


» the Pub- 
6% will set 
the board 
ird, that if 
ppointment 
neet with 
Fourth, 
decided | 
onferences | 
lalked over 
os ng for 
that they 
whatsoever 
; | the letter 
— | 


shows an 
sit Mn that 
and also 
. of the 
ules under 
operate in 
- the pub- 


the cir- 
nsiderate 
7 the kind 
ave been 
which 

» as I be- 
in some_ 
they ha 
ie being a 
proof? 


tt t kind 


ed as they. 
B The di- 
eed 
» Pub- 
Siterate 
d for 
cannot 


jeir super- | 
. trustees to the counsel for the direc- 
tors, as I have already pointed out, 
_does not deal with Mrs. Eddy’s reser- 
vations in Section 3 or Section 8 of the 
Trust Deed, and it barely mentions the 
matter of Section 10 in the matter of 
the Board of Directors having the 


Guidance. 
| maintain, 
> Chris- 


ws | ‘ 


empare 
ssion and 


u8 as 


ors sent 


Miceerted | 
r ctors to. 


and their assent was now given 
through their counsel alorg the latter 


And this a civil, polite request to 


exchange the opinions of counsel which 
‘had teen received was turned down as 
, being a letter which this Board of 
Trustees could not understand. I will 
‘submit if Your Honor reads that let- 
ter and finds that it is a letter that 


those trustees ought not to have been 
able to have understood, that perhaps 


}then it warrants the suggestion thal! 
the trustees make. 


But on the other hand, I think Your 
Honor will find that any man who 
could not understand that letter as 
being a civil and polite letter, and 
perfectly plain in regard to its con- 
tents, must be a man who is not capa- 
ble of carrying on the business of a 
publishing society. 

And still the directors bore with 
them. On Jan. 3 the directors, hav- 
ing been thus affronted, sent them an- 
other letter, and they called attention 
to their position. They showed tha 
they had for a long time witnessed 
this growing evidence that the trus- 
tees were not suitable for the trust 
that they were endeavoring to carry 
on, and they finally suggested that as 
this could lead only to trouble and 
disaster to the Church that the trus- 
tees should send their resignations to 
them to be accepted at such time as 
the Board of Directors might see fit. 
To this letter there was no reply re 
ceived. — 

On Jan. 17 the directors again wrote 
to the trustees asking for certain In 
formation in regard to the blanks and 
forms and correspondence relating to 
the cards that were published of the 
churches and of the.practitioners and 
nurses, No reply was received. 

Again on Jan. 22 the directors wrote 
them another letter, and thinking tha! 
possibly the Board of Trustees thought 
that a courteous request was not nec- 
essary to be answered, but that they 
might pay some attention to an of- 
ficial order passed by the board, they 


dg inclosed in the letter orders which 
| the board had adopted in regard to the 


teaching year, the organization of new 
branches, the cards of practitioners 
and nurses, and so forth. This did 
not result in any reply, either. 

But on Jan. 25 the counsel for the 
directors and for the trustees came 
together and had a conference. The 
letter, a part of which forms a part 
of the plaintiffs’ bill in this case, that 
was written by the counsel for the 


power to declare the vacancy. They 
did, however, agree in that letter that 
the Board of Directors did have the 
right to do certain things which: they 
had claimed in regard to the cards, 
and they also said that they would 


put in the notice in regard to the be- 


ginning of the teaching year. Inas- 


much as the teaching year was to have 


begun Jan. 1 under the notice which 
they had refused to publish for weeks, 


jj-part of January, it is obvious that 


n those 


tions to | 
those had cited certain instances as illus- 


thins that | 
siety ex-_ 
society 
ited to. 
lion of 
of the. 


under | 


‘by all 


the assent came pretty late. 
That letter shows that Judge Smith 


trative of the troubles. which had 
arisen between the trustees and the 
board as practical matters. He had 
cited the controversy of a question 
in regard to the Nashville church, and 
the embarrassment which had come to 
the Board of Directors by réason of 
the action of the trustees in that mat- 


un swer ater. Also in the matter of the Sev- 


, and 
ed the di- 


ind Dec. 
na abso- 
» instruc- 
“ in the, 
et “Puri- 
iO put a 
1 of the 
r in the 
he board 
regard to 


the. 


ters; 
juire- 


cede to 
§ SUgEeS- 
of Dec. 
was thus 
nity 
and 

k. 


enth Church of New York. And also 


in the matter of practitioners’ cards 
and the genera! attitude of the trus- 
tees as to the practitioners who had 


been Roman Catholics, and their ap- 
parent disposition to prevent them 
from having their cards in the official 
organs of the Church, and that that 
attitude had been embarrassing to the 
directors, who were desirous of hav- 
Ing the Church live-in accord, or at 
least not in opposition, to any reli- 


gious faith. He also pointed out that 


certain of the editorials had been anti- 
Roman Catholic and that that was 
contrary to the wishes and to the 
thought of the directors. And he 


al ted out the editorial in regar 

meet- also poin 0 egard 
8 10, 
ting, | 


to “A Mad World,” where it was 
fLlaimed that that editorial, repub- 
lished by permission of the trustees 
in certain local papers throughout the 
‘country by Christian Scientists, had 
seemed in conflict with the law, and 
that that was something that ought 
not to have happened. Now, I recite 
co ye only because they are instances > 

the troubles which had arisen, and 


. busi-| more or less they answer Mr. Whip- 


t elected, 
lat they 


y impor- 


pt t their 


45 
TF 
4 = 


ples suggestion tlrat all this contro- 
versy was merely an academic ques- 
tion. 

Now, that letter of the seanail for 
‘the trustees was followed by a con- 


| ference of the counsel on both sides. 


Let | 'which was held in Boston; and the 


and | 


best evidence as to what was arrived 


ndable at at that conference js the letter tha! 


of an. 


they 


ee 
rit a at. 
and the. 

, and to 

e by the. 
. then 
Tom the. 


@ taken understanding with the trustees after > 


was sent by the attorneys for the di- 
rectors to the attorneys for the trus- 
tees under date of Feb. 6. which is in 
evidence, and which Mr. Whipple said 


‘stated fairly the results of the con- 


ference. 

Now, there has been.some question, 
‘or an intimation, that the directors 
went hack on some agreement be- 
cause they endeavored to come to an 


MrOCtOrs ‘that agreement of counsel. I want 
ane they | to call Your Honor’s attention to the 
f should last paragraph, I think it is, in the 


y had 


e if the hey 


nions, 
ound 


was 
the 


it of the: 


letter, which reads as follows 
The Master—-The letter of what 
date? 


rectors to ach of the counsel! for the 
trustees, setting forth the result of 


the conference of Feb. 1, as they 
house was in a way at stake, and the 


@i-| understood it, and to which no reply 


“Was 


the | 


. 81° 


was ever received objecting to the 
understanding, but on the contrary 
Mr. Whipple himself.—or it was of- 


|. in evidence by Mr. Whipple him- | 
the | self in this case, ad .at the time he 


er, Or. stated that it did represent what had about the time 
brought. Mr. Chase, one of the most § 


, noted public accountants in the coun-, 


ade}- 


it, , 


heén arrived at by the conference 
There was no question over it 


Now, the significant paragraph is 
this: 

“As to matters under discussion not 
covered by the memoranda, neither 
side waived its contentions, but i! 
was understood that the two boards 
would resume their meetings with the 
hope that agreement regarding all 
points of difference might soon be- 
come possibile.” 

Now, acting under that very clause, 
with that understanding, the trustees 
and the directors did get together on 
the very next business day, for this 
conference was on Feb. 1, which 
was a Saturday® and on Monday, 
Feb. 3, they came together, and 
had that meeting, which has been de- 


‘scribed as a mecting of harmony. In 


that meeting, Your Honor will recol- 
lect, Mr. Rathvon, as a comparatively 
recently elected member of the Board 
of Directors, assumed that he had the 
right to give some brotherly and Chris- 
tian advice, and he did so, urging upon 
the trustees and directors to take a 
forward look, and to leave the past 


alone, But the significant: paragraph | ‘ 


of that letter was this: 

“Moreover, I am confidently expect- 
ing that before so very long ‘will b« 
given out such evidences of undivided 


loyalty to the Manual and The Mother | 


Church that.even the most incredulous 
will be convinced that. such disloyal! 
declarations attributed to the trustees 
were unauthorized and will be repudi 
ated.” 

There is the distinct statement, in 
this meeting of Feb BOE BET 
Rathvon’s hope. Nobody seems to hav: 
taken any exceptions to it. «It was a 
hope, practically, as he stated at the 
later meeting, that the loval words 
might be followed by loyal deeds, and 
that there would be 
“such evidences of undivided loyalty 
to the Manual and The Mother Church, 
that even the most incredulous will 
be convinced that such.disloval declar- 
ations attributed to the trustees were 
unauthorized and will be. repudiated.” 

Now, if you read that in connection 


' with the statement that it was under- 


stood—-I mean the statement in this 
letter of Feb. 6, showing the _ re- 
cult of. the conference—that it was 
understood that the two boards would 
resumé their meetings, with the hope 
that an agreement regarding points of 
difference might soon become possible, 
then you will see that Mr. Rathvon’s 
suggestion was entirely in accord with 
it. He was a peacemaker. 

On Feb. 10 there was another 
joint mecting, and Mr. Rethvon, in 
aceordance with the letter which he 
had read at the previous meeting, pre- 
sented a memorandum’ which ~— he 
thought would settle all these ques- 
tions that had arisen in the field in 
regard to the loyalty of the trustees 
that if they would sign this paper, that 
would convince everybody that har- 
mony was restored, and that the trus- 
tees were now loyal in their alle- 
giance to the Manual and The Mother 
Church. He stated that he presented 
it because of the expressions of loy- 
alty to the Manual, which had been 
made by the trustees at the previous 
meeting, and he thought he was put- 
ting into this memorandum only what 
the trustees had orally agreed to. The 
trustees refused to sign it, and from 


‘that time on there was a broadening 


of the gulf between them. But they 
still continued to meet together for 
a while, and there was an honest ef- 
fort, apparently, to work out these 
unsettled problems in accordance 
with the agreement that had been ar- 
rived at by the counsel on the first of 
February. 

My brother will say (because he has 


referred to it in the case several 


times). that. Judge Smith, between 
those two meétings, sent a letter to 
the Board of Directors, in which be 
urged that the trustees ‘should be 
asked to state in writing their posi- 
tion. That, at any rate, was some- 
thing that Judge Smith, as a loyal 
and devoted follower of Mrs. Eddy. 
and one who was intrusted, and had 
heen for years, with offices of the 
highest importance in the Church, 
thought was something that he was 
doing in the interests of working out 
a solution of the problem If there 
is any question in regard to his be- 
lieving that he was doing the thing 
that was entirely consistent with al! 
that had heen done in the Board of 
Directors in the meeting of the coun- 
sel, the joint meeting of the counsel, 
1 call Your Honor’s attention to the 
fact that the letter itself suggested. 
not that his letter -should be kept 
for the directors ‘only, but that a copy 
of it should be handed to the trustees. 
Now, that very suggestion, of course, 
does away with any possibility of his 
having been, in that letter, taking any 
*‘nosition that was not as he under- 


stood it in accord with the agree- | 


ment. 3 
From that time on there were many 


conferences, not of the: boards as a, 


whole. but Mr. Dickev and Mr. Neal, 
Mr. Merritt, and I think Mr. Rathvon. 
endeavored’ to meet the trustees and 
see if there could not be some adjust- 
ment of this trouble that they thought 
méant more or less of disaster.to the 
Church unless the breach was healed. 


Tsay that they did something that was. 


absolutely commendable. Mr. Ditte- 
more and his counsel think that they 
should not have tri¢d to do it. | 


absolutely believe that they did that) 


which a Christian Scientist ought to 
do. They never sugzested—and there 
has not been ® particle of evidence to 
indicate that they did suggest it for 
a moment giving up any of the vital 
positions, or any of those directions 
which Mrs. Eddy had left to them, but 
they did counsel with and in every 
way endeavor to cause the trustees to 
see that they were in error, and not 
to force them to take the final action 


in regard to their dismissal, 
Mr. Bates—-That is the letter of | 
Feb. 6, sent by the counsel for the di- 


Now. this was not an academic 
question, It was a question, as I have 


said, of the highest importance. The! 


business of this great publishing 


business of The Mother Church. We 
presented the accountant’s report on 


the finances of the Publishing Society, + 
the iast one that was issued, cover-' 
ing the year that practically ended at. 


that this suit was 


try, stated in that report to the Pub- 
lishing Society that the things which 


unreasonable. 
not once oniy., 


preposterous 
He used those words 
but more than once. 
pointed out in that 
They had found, 
increased for the 


subscriptions 
» other periodicals 


and making the 
reir income had been 


the business, ee to The Mother 


Chase's report, 
more than $209,000 for 


to be paid over to The Mother Caurcl 


ehows to what 


men could go if the 


ting what it ought to have, but it could 


of prudence 
can conceal $200,000 worth of income 


are absolutely 


we have a remedy, we can go to court 


be no occasion 


Their attitude would be to deprive us 
of knowledge of 


because the large 
ceived in one year 


. and then the next year they ¢ 
stilh keep the apparent 


Will you remind me of 
the date of that Chase report? 


remember rightly, was of the business 


The report was made, 


Krauthoff—No. 


me that it was made March 3 


| thought that you said 
; made Mi: arc ch $list. 


Was subsequent 


making of the 1 
The making of the report 
itself was subsequent 
And I mention, ; 


would bardly be 


in the Chase report. 
ase report did not 
come to us except as we got it through 
the channels of the court. 
have submitted the 


months before 


when it was not 
* published until after the suit 


the gist of the report, 


contained were all made known to you, 
and you rejected them, 
throwing dust in the eyes of the people 
to make these statements 


Thompson's statement 
solutely wrong, as | know, and 


that he has no right to make it. 


Hie has no right to make 
It only shows 
endeavors to deny, 


he claiming to represent Mr. 


inclined to say dishonest. 
Characterize 
the facts Justify the statement. 


‘he cause of 
; well as killed the directors. 
r—Now, Governor 


evidence? I do not think that these 


| Statements and counter-statements are 


matters that I ean eonsider. 

Mr. Bates—June 26, 1919, was the 
date of the report, as found on page 
198 of the record, and it was for the 


fiscal year ending March 31, 1919, and 


Mr. Thompson 


The Master—-And your statement to. 


me is that the report was issued after 


fthis suit was begun. and that it was 


brought to your knowledge for the 
first time during this trial? 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. And 
will state further: Mr. Thompson 
that he or Mr. Dittemore notifie 

it months before 
Thompson—I never said an) 
ne, 
Batcs—I understood him to say 
And the date of the report show 
hat it was June 25, 1919. 

Mr. Thompson—I did not say that at 
all. I said that the facts constituting 
extravagance, whether reported bj 
Chase or Dittemore, were within your 
knowledge long before that meeting. 

Mr. Bates—Those facts were not 

ithin my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson-—The knowledge of 
your clients, I mean. Nothing was 
within vour knowledge, of course 

Bates--I1 do not Know what per- 
hey vour suggestions have, any- 


Mr. Thompson-—I should think that 
vou would have found ont bv this time 

Mr. Bates—Now. I want t46 call Your 
Honor'’s attention to the fact that this 
construction that is contended for b: 
the trustees would not only leave th 
beneficiary unprotected in regard to 
the business of the Publishing Society, 
in which they are the ones that are, or 
ought to be, most interested, but it 
leaves the very faith itself of the 
Christian Science movement in jeop- 
artdy. There have been called to Your 
Honor’s attention various questions 
which have arisen and have been re- 
ferred to since this controversy arose- 

The publication of the article on 
Life: 

The one on Purification; 

The one on Possession; 

The one on The Mad World: 

The editorials that were claimed to 
be anti-Roman Catholic: 

The question of the cards ofthe 
churches: 

The cards of practitioners; 

The cards of nurses— 
all these things, it appears, have come 
up simce this controversy arose. If 
there is not to be some ultimate au- 
thority to determine these questions, 
if they are to be determined by a col- 
lateral organization, that submits to no 
authority, then we are at the begin- 
ning of the parting of the ways, and 
the Publishing Society goes off in one 
direction, and it can no longer be con- 
sidered as the Publishing Society of 
The Mother Church. The Church 
organs themselves, therefore, are at 
stake. 

There has been some question or 
talk here in regard to an “empty shell.” 
[It is not of much importance, the term 
that was used, but the facts are im- 
portant for Your Honor’s considera- 
tion, as to what the result would be on 
these Church organs, whether we 
wished it or not. 

The great mass of Christian Scien- 
tists subscribe to these publications 
because they consider them under the 
Church Manual, and they consider 
that there are obligations upon the 
directors to see that they are ably 


.edited and kept abreast of the times. 


They consider them to be in fact as 


well as in name the organs of the. 


Church and under its supervising au- 
thority. -How long would you your- 
self, how long would anyone as a 
member of that Church, consider that 
he was under any obligations to sub- 
scribe for them if the Publishing So- 
ciety took itself out from under the 
By-Laws which Mrs. Eddy had made, 


dependently? The result is as clear as 
that darkness follows day. It must 
be that these organs would gradually 
become, not Church organs, but inde- 
pendent organs, with no authority. 
They would lose their subscribers, 
they would lose their support, and 
they would ultimately become value- 
less. There can be no other con- 
clusion. 

[It is not a queston of whether we 
would wish it or whether we would be 
greatly sorry over it.. It is not a ques- 
tion of the Board of Directors, or their 
attitude. It is a question of common 
sense, that no church is going to sup- 
port organs that haye gone out from 
under its own control and have as- 
serted an independence of that control. 
And particularly that is true’in this 
case, where the orga.s are organs that 
Mrs. Eddy established, and where there 
is such an allegiance to that Leader as 
is seldom to be found in any church to 


any leader 


Christian Science is regarded by 
Mrs. Eddy and by all Christian Scien- 
tists as a true science, and, hence, 
as a subject requiring exact state- 
ments and application. She and they 


regard any departure from the correct. 


teaching and practice of Christian 
Science as liable to be yery detri- 
mental to the progress or welfare of 
Christian Science. Christian Science, 
more than any other religion or re- 
ligious denomination, depends’ on 
printed rather than spoken expres- 


sion. I refer Your Honor to Article’ 


X and Article XIV of the provisions 


of the Manual. The By-Laws of The 
Mother Church confer authority on 


its Board of Directors to determine 
what teaching and what practice con- 
form to Christian Science, and not on 
the publishing house. As to that, I 
refer you to Article VIII, Sections 11 
and 14, and to Article XII, Section 


2. of the Manual. 


Good faith! I urge all these later 


considerations under that head. These 


later ones, as to the importance of 
the issue involved, and its effect, all 
go to the question of good faith. Mrs. 
iddy, writing Oct. 12, 1909 (page 491 
of the record) says, “I approve the 
By-Laws af The Mother Church, and 
require the Christian Science Board 
of Directors to maintain them and 
sustain them.” 

This injunction is in the By-Laws 
as well as in Mrs. Eddy's letter. How 


Bates,,could these directors face the field, 


4 


this matter” Thev 


‘loyalty. Nothing is more eviden 


of Christian Science and offer any e1- 
cuse for not having acted under the 
By-Laws e:vini chem autheorit' im 
. rtaini¥y cou! 
have acted differently di 
Christian Scientists [It was 
imposed upon them and they 
acting in accordance with the duty 
Denial of their authority, in view o 
the deed and of the Manual, was dis- 
nt in 
this case than the fact that all Chris- 
tian Scientists agrée | he Manual! 
is binding upon them 

Nor could the directors wait unt 
greater evils had resulted—and this 
also is in reply to the suggestion ina! 
1 is an academic question Could they 
sit idjy by ‘and see the By-Laws vio 
lated and the Publishing Society drift- 
ing away from the.control of the 
Church, and excuse themselves Dy 8a) 


,ing. “Oh, well, we will waft until the 


disaster is upon us ? t was not an 
academic question It was a cas 
where they had to determine if as soon 
as they found that the views of the 
men who were conducting that sdciety 
were such as to lead inevitably to dis- 
loyalty and to. disruption They are 
given the richt to discharge or to ce 
clare vacant for such reasons as (hey 
deem expedient. No one can honestly 
claim that these men were not Ws ere 
They had nothing to cain by the dis 
charge of their duty except the 
proval of their own consciences. 
labored long and hard to make 

last event unnecessary Toe tru 

did nothing: but to sit back and reply t 
them iIn-all their efforts in su ha was 
as not to bring them ‘arer Dut 
cause them to hecome. furth: 
further apart. It is true that gs 
powers are given to the Board of Dil 
rectors, and they have been styled 
this hearing as an autocratic body. 1! 
they are an autocratic body | submit 1! 
is because the By-Laws of the Church 
under which they operate make them 
that kind of a body. But there is no 
Christian Scientist except these trus- 
tees who ever has taken exception to 
the form of government that was estab- 
lished by Mrs. Eddy. Mrs. Eddy found 
that it was necessary to have a strong 
central governing power. She knew 
that it was impossible for this move- 
ment to be carried on all over the 
world without giving the authority to 
some one, and the whole evidence 
shows that during the years that she 
was here after the Church was started 
and the Board of Directors created, she 
was constantly placing upon them, 
more and more of authority, to the end 
that when it came her time to pass on, 


the authority of the Church might be. 


vested in them and that they might 
have had the training and the experi- 


ence and the precedence by which to 


cuide them. 

Has anyone ever claimed that they 
had exercised this power improperly? 
There have been intimations of it but 
there has been no showing of it. Did 
they attempt to discipline people by 


reason of the great powers vested in, 


them?. They certainly never did. Whit 
have they done?) They have labored 
with Mr. Rowlands and his co-trus- 
tees weeks and weéks, and endeavored 
to get them to remain as loyal mem- 
bers of the faith; and, in spite of all 
their efforts, what I call their dis- 
loyalty has been set up in opposition 
to the directors. 
cise it in an arbitrary manner. They 
did not exercise it in an autocratic 
manner. They exercised it as a duty 
incumbent upon them, and they exer- 


| cised it in a Christian way. 


I submit, Your Honor, that justice 
as well as law requires that these 


directors be upheld. No one is in-| 


jured by sustaining them except the 
ambition of these trustees to be inde- 
pendent and to have full authority 
over this great business, without any- 
one to check it up or to supervise it 
or to look after the Church interests. 
Certainly Mrs. Eddy is nat injured by 


. '| adopting her interpretation < hy 
and attempted to run them entirely in- | pes interpretation and 3; 


doing as she had enjoined. The bene- 
ficiaries certainly. are not injured, 
the prime beneficiaries, The Mother 


Church. It certainly is to its advan-— 
tage to have its governing board ex- 


ercise a supervisory Control over these 
trustees. It is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the property,,necessary for 
the protection of the Church. 


Mrs. Eddy left the Journal as she did 


, because she understood the By-Laws 


were to continue operative. Can you 
imagine that Mrs. Eddy would have al- 
lowed that Christian Science Journa! 
to have remained with the trustees if 
she had not understood that future 
trusteeS were to carry it on in the 
same way that those trustees were to 
carry it on? Is there not an estoppel 
in good faith from any one attempting 
now to change her suggestions or to 
change her plan; when she allowed the 
Journal and these other papers to be- 
come associated with this publishing 
house, on the understanding that it 
was a departmental activity of the 
Church and cantrolled by the By-Laws 


of the Church? 


There is the statement in the By- 
Laws which makes the Sentinel the 
property of the Church, I ask Your 
Honor how you are going to separate 
the property of the Church, that which 
it ought to have, from the property of 
this Publishing Society if it goes off 
aione by itself? The Court, in the case 
of the Attorney-General v. Armstrong 
came to certain conclusions and sug- 
gested that practical considerations 
required the continuance of the inter- 
pretation that had been placed upon 
the trust instrument by those in in- 
terest. _I suggest that the mixing up 
of the periodicals that were started 
subsequently, and that by the By-Laws 
and by terms are the property of the 
Church, with the affairs of this pub- 
lishing house, suggest that practical 
considerations require that they be 
continued to be run by the Publishing 


Society in accordance with the inter- | 


pretation that had been placed upon 
the By-Laws throughout all the time 
practically that had preceded. Al] the 
periodicals since have been established 
on the basis of it. 

The Publishing Society itself has no 
home save as it is given to it by The 
Mother Church under the By-Laws of 
the Church. It would not have a roof 
over its head except as The Mother 
Church has furnished that magnificent 
building for it. I submit that that 


They did not exer- | 


aizo is an indicatiog 
Ridy’s inten 


‘ or departmen 


Mother Church. bu! 
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hang that cow of conduct am 


Cc nureh 6 
When she <¢ 
ine rtinge pro 
publication o! 
fees of 
no onyect 

; 
the refore a Soar 4 ' 7 er Bela t 
By-Laws directions or changes 
the Donte ft » Fey . a hy then as 
trustees in ; manarement of fti 


ry rn mMroyvices : ‘Tne origins 


| direction 
tration of t! 
tr Ti ondict of the parties t 
the original trust instrument shox 
that both the Donor and the trustees 
regarded the promulgation of By-Laws 
regarding the periodicals and thd Pub 
lishing Society as th gh ing of prope 
directions by the Donor for the exe 
cution of the trust Consequentiy the 
words “perpetual and _ irrevocable 
trust’ cannot now he construed to de- 
prive the Donor of thé right to make 
changes or to make directions to the 
trustees, mor rive these directions 
in the way which both the Donor and 
original trimstees considered prope 
when the By-Laws were promulgated. 
There was a parable spoken by the 
great Master on the hill slopes of 
Olivet, called the Parable of the Hus- 
bandman. It told of the householder 
who bought a vinevard and hedged 
about with a wall, and.left it in charge 
of’ husbandmen, and then went aw 
into a far ccuntr Then he sent 
Servants to obtain the. fruits and 
give instructions to the husbandmer 


jand the: hushandmen: assaulted and 


Killed the servants. The Master asked 
this word of his hearers: “What wil! 
the lord of the vineyard d@ when h 
returns?’ And the answer came from 
those honest people, “He will destroy 
these wicked men.” ) 

I ask what would be the attitnde of 
all the parties. to this deed should 
Mrs. Eddy come back today, should 
she come into this room in her physi- 
cal presence? The trustees stand to 
my mind guilty before the Christian 
Science field because, having it within 
their power to place an interpretation 
on the Trust Deed that was entirely 
consistent with what Mrs. Eddy had 


‘Stated in the By-Laws. they deliber- 


ately put an interpretation on it that 
Was contrary to her interpretation of 
it. Certainly they were not seeking to 
uphold her or to follow her, but they 
were seeking to mark out in the un- 
blazed forests of their own ambitions 


a trail of their own. 


Now, let me not be misunderstood. ! 
am in no Way claiming that a man is 
not bound by the law of the land 
regard to the interpretations of in- 
struments; but I am saying that when 
either one of two interpretations 
open to, him, one leading him into con- 
flict with his conscience and his re- 
ligion and his leader that he claims to 
follow, and the other keeping him 
harmony with his conscienrce-and his 
religion and his leader. and he delib- 
erately chooses the former, that in so 
doing he hecomes recreant to his con- 
science. He is no longer entitled to 
considered faithful to his religious 
belief or a disciple of his leader. 

If this be lovalty, then J ask Your 
Honor what can be treason? If such 
action as this be sustaining the Chris- 
tian Science movement, how. pray, 
does it differ from those who seek 1 
overthrow it? Lip service is of no 
avail when the hands are clawing a: 
the heart. 

I am not a Christian Scientist and 
I can speak therefore in regard to 
what I believe to be its position in 
the world without the bias that on2 
might possibly be considered to have 
who was a member of that faith. 1 
have had occasion to watch it in’ its 
development for many years. Whil 
still ignorant of much, I have learned 
much. It has done, and is doing. an 
ever increasing work of helpfulness in 
the world, and I can pay it no higher 
compliment than that. I have ob- 
served nothing in it that tends to pull 
men down, but much that tends to 
build up both the outer and the inner 
man into a higher stature of man- 
hood.” I believe the world is better 
because of this movement. Mrs. Keddy 
its Founder, devoted her life to it. So 
Satisfied was she that it eame from 
God as a revelation for the welfare of 
men, that she consecrated all her wast 
fortune to carry it on after her pass- 
ing. It is growing with tremendons 
strides and the possibilities of its use. 
fulness in the future are not to he 
measured by any human standards of 
which we are aware 

Where will vou find the standard by 
which vou can measure the happiness 
that it creates. or the cood cheer thar 
it brings, or the optimism that i+ has 
put into life as it has driven out er- 


‘ror and fears that tend to the dwar?- 


ing of man? You: can measure the 
harvest of the creat plains of the west . 
and reckon them up in pecks and 

bushels; you can measure the prod- 
ucts of the mines in dollars and cents: 
you can measure the heights of the 
mountains by the atmospheric pres- 
Sure ang you can even sound the 


, depths of the sea by plummet and line. 
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s faith like’ 
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c- 


-assert Mr. Dittemore’s right to argue 


Mr. Bates—l 
defendant, a director, in any sense, 
in writing, which has not been done. either a deed director or a by-law 
| Mr. Thompson—Can it be done? 

Mr. Bates—But I understand that 


his agreement with of the decision here on that issue. 


comment on those propositions 
what little is said about them in my 
brief. : ; 

The other question that I desire to 


about it. 
Mr. Thompson—I do not understand 


| Mr. Dittemore was or was not legally 
‘discharged. It is true ‘that in the 
‘answer of Mr. Ditfemore, facts are set 
up similar to those set up in the 
answer of the other defendants, and 
‘tending to show that the action of the 
trustees was. unjustifiable and the 
‘action of the directors was unjustifi- 
able also, except their assertion of the 
‘right of supervisiotr.. 

as itis in the pther form. But i un- | Mr. Dittemore, it ought.to be noticed 
—and this I cannot emphasize too 
strongly—I should despair of convinc- 


| rights to an agreement. 
Mr. Bates——Not rights to the agree- 


: 
: 


‘6 


Thompson—-Of course if his 


Mr. 


| that is open to exception just the same 


sequence to know it now. 
The Master—-What ought to be done | 


‘now. if counsel desire to carry out ™#sht say, or even of undermining 


‘that wall of sentiment and prejudice 
‘with which he seems to be surrounded, 
but I think there are those who will 
understand the significance of what 
‘I am about to say on a certain topic 
here. 

Here is a controversy phrased be- 
‘fore Your Honor and paraded here as 
a controversy about power. Were the 
directors superior, had they the su- 
premacy over the trustees? Now, 
Governor Bates asserts that they had. 
His clients asserted it. Mr. Dittemore 
most certainly asserted it. The only 
difference appears to be, as the case 
has finally developed, that Mr. Ditte- 
more asserted the power’ for the 
purpose of obtaining specific reforms, 
‘Governor Bates’ clients rejected the 
specific reforms and still continued to 
assert the power. It cannot have 


ment in writing. 
Mr. Thompson—lI heartily agree. I 
think it should have been done before, 
but inasmuch as the suggestion did 
not come from me but did come from 
Governor Bates, I ‘perhaps wrongly 
supposed that he would take the ini- 
tiative in putting the agreement in 
writing. 
‘The Master—Well, you will have 
time enough to do it if you. want to. 

Mr. Thompson—lI suppose so. 

The Master—It may be that I shall 
have to say in some cases, “I find 
thus-and-so, if it is open to me thus 
to find.” 

Mr. Thompson—There are, cases 
which I am prepared to cite, if Your 
'Honor cares for them. I| should sup- 


| 
appreciate the full significance rulings in these requests. They merely | 


think Your Honor on the question of whether he was a. 


their possession. No doubt they have 
introduced all they had. It depended 
on certain arguments. They have made 
all that I should have made, and [: 


‘regret to say three or four I should 


argue here is the question whether 


ing Governor Bates by anything I, 


; 


as influential as Mr. 


give effect 


director, on March 25, 1919,.and they | hardly have dared to make, in sup- 
make assertions as to the consequence port of the abstract power, they have 
I' rendered the assertion of it just as 


will refer Your Honor without further offensive as they could by taking out 
to’ all the real basis for asserting power 


against anybody unless you have the 
true autocratic spirit -which desires 
it for its own sake. And now they 
suggest that I help them at the end of 
this case to assert autocratic power 
for its own sake, and that I join them 
in the charge which they knew to be, 
false. which they have admitted they 
knew to be false, which Mr. Dittemore, 
said he would not ‘put his signature to) 
against Mr. Rowlands, of personal 
neglect of duty. And they have the 
hardihood, with a fervor and display 
of eloquence and the thrilling tones 
such as we hear sometimes in politica! 
addresses, to come in here and talk 
about their gentle hearts and their 
high principles, when they knowingly 
asked Mr. Dittemore to put his signa- 
ture to charges against that man 
which they knew, and he knew at the 
time, and told them, was perfectly 
groundless and made in bad faith, and 
simply to bolster up what? To bol- 
ster up the discrimination by taking 
the most innocent man in the crowd 
and putting him out because he had no 
friends, as they said. and it would 
make the least commotion, as they 
wrote to Judge Hanna, and leaving in 
the men, the prominent man, Mr. Eus- 
tace, and the other one who was just 
Rowlands, when 
there was not any logical, rational. or 


sober ground for discriminating against 


them at all, and _ substituting for’ 
charges which a court of justice would 
take notice of, if they were true, and 
to, and if they were not 
would find out they were not true, a 
charge of not bowing down before an 


| 
without Mr. Krauthoff’s admission— | 


and I am glad that Mr. Krauthoff ad- 
mitted that plain fact—is the succes- 


_soér of one of the origina) grantees in | 


that deed, elected strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms of that deed. Mr. 
Merritt is not. 


of that deed, of an original grantee; 


Every person who. 
voted for Mr. Dittemore was either | allowed to amend later. 
an original grantee or a successor, 


elected in accordance with the terms/ you will 
‘amending, but I was for the moment 


Mr. Thompson—I do not think that 


it is necessary, General, at the present 
time. 


Mr. Streeter—So far as 


The Master—I do not think that 
have any trouble about 


and one vote was cast for him by a | confused with that admission. 


man (Mr. McLellan) who was not an) 
original grantee in that deed, but who/| variance and 
a fifth position,| with the disclosures that were made 
a by-law, by Mrs.|in this case, both the legal situation, 


had been added to 
created in 1903, by 


is entirely at 
I think, 


Mr. Thompson-—lIt 


inconsistent, 


Eddy, and called a Christian Science | and, I think, equally important-— wili 


director. 
Now, that brings me, right off, to 


| the significance of that by-law of Mrs. 


Eddy, under which she appointed Mr. 
McLellan, and of her letter to Mr. 
McLellan at the time that that by-law 
was passed, increasing the number 
trom four to five, and in regard to its 
‘egal effect. She said: I am sorry 
chat you cannot take title to property 
or give it. I have twice asked Mr. 


Elder about this, and he says that it 


cannot legally be so. 

Now, what is the consequence of 
that? The consequence of that was 
that she had created a new body, also 


called the Christian Science Board of | 


Directors, with functions other than 
those mentioned in the deed of Sept. 
1, 1892, with the possibility of being 


a corporation under the statute. if they. 


were Similar to deacons and church- 


wardens—as to that, I think that it is | 


immaterial for the purposes of our 
case—-I Simply throw out that sugges- 


tion in passing; that if they were such | 
a corporation, the property which they | 


held was none of it property conveyed 


to the four under the deed of Sept. 1, 
1892. and under niany subsequent con-. 
veyances, all of which recognized the | 

' 


distinction between the four and the 
five—conveyances which cover practi- 
cally the entire triangular property 


not say “more important” in a court 
of law—because we are in a court of 
law—but 1] think it is equally impor- 
tant to know that, at the very time 
that this was done, Mrs. Eddy took 
as good advice as there was in the 
city of Boston—that of. Mr. Samue! J. 
Elder—and followed it, and this dis- 
tinction was made. 

The Master—Of course you 
got to remember that that advice } 


have 


im 
~~ 


Merritt is 
‘concerned, he is not a trustees under 
ithe deed of 1892. 


Mr. Thompson-——-We can ask to be. 
_ Eddy meant that if she ever increased 


the number of those directors, erer 
founded a church asd increased Jhe 
number. 
‘whether or not successors in office 
under the terms of this deed, 
of course, they could not be. 
somehow or other become joint ten- 
ants as trustees of the real estate in 
fee simple 
ess by which that could be brouwgh* 


not agreed to as correet by the coun- | 


sel for the directors. | , 
Mr. Thompson—I should be enor- Mrs. Eddy, when she appointed this 


mously surprised if it were agreed to! fifth director, did consult Mr. Samuel! 


as correct by them, sir. 


| 
; 


The Master—And we can hardly at | 


present take it as settled law. 

Mr. Thompson—lIf I thought that 
you could I should not be arguing it, 
sir. I am going to argue the question 
of law later. I am now attempting to 
make the distinction clear, before 
presenting the authorities in support 


lof it. 


;} upon 


The Master—I suppose that that is 


what you must do. 
Mr. Thompson—I should not expect 


; 
; 


: 


’ 


for one moment that Governor Bates | 


would admit a proposition 


which | 


would have so extraordinary an effect | 


this 


situation as that would, 


‘especially in view of the fact that all | 
‘of this difficulty could easily have) 


| not concerned, bat I «nderstoed that 
he made it. 


Mir Thompeea—He made it, and 


I think on the ground that I stated. 
that it is a comvreyasee sot to four 
, people, but to four directors, ang that 


by using the word “directors” Mrs. 


the additional directors. 


which. 
should 


I know of no legal proc- 


about under any known rules of law, 
and I propose to analyze it further if 
Your Honor thinks it important 

The Master—Yes; | want to Know 
all about it/ and I shall listen to your 
argument with great attention 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. I have not 
reached that point in the argument! 
yet. but I will take it up when I get 
to it. 

The Master- 

Mr. Thompson 


Yes 


In the first place. 


J. Elder. There cannot bé any doubt 
about that. She says so in her letter 
of March 19, 1903, which appé@ars in 
the record, Vol. III, page 686, in which 
she says: 

“N. B. I regret that your name can- 
not appear as a member of the C. 8. 
Board of Directors on their deeds. I 
have twice urged this question but 
Mr. Elder finds it cannot be legally 
so.” 

Now, that would seem pretty clearly 
to show that Mrs. Eddy recognized 
the distinction and understood it, and 
understood it under very competent 
legal advice. She called these people 
the C. S. Board of Directors; she says, 
“Your name cannot appear as a mem- 
ber of the C. S. Board of Directors on 
that deed.” 


there to-day; and these by-law direc- 


tors hold the receipts from the Pub.|°*e™ 2voided, and the whole scandal) 7. Master—It is not. quite like the 


lishing Society for various other arti/| \U2t , Bas occurred by this litigation! (pinion of Mr. Elder at first band. 
cles of personal and - _;could have been perfectly well vow t Bie. Thompson—Not quite, no, sir. 
very likely because ss saree tex. had he, instead of suggesting | she says she has twice urged it on 
tions and separate powers. But the o—- advising his clients to make Up © him, and he must have given attention 
" case against these three men, and [to it [ confess I should not have 


fact that Mr. McLellan voted for Mr. | 164 | to 
Dittemore does not prevent the vote make up fictitious charges against Mr. thought it would have taken him very 


of the four from being unanimous for Rowlands—if it had simply occurred ‘long to form and express an opfnion 


abstract assertion of power, which 
Was true and equally applicable to all 
three, and in order to justify leaving 
in the two and putting out the one. 
make a false «>arge of neglect of duty. 

Mr. Dittemore has said at the out- 
Set, on every convenient occasion in 
this case, and repeats it now. that he 


escapéd Your Honor’s attention. It 
is admitted on all hands by every, 
witness in the case, all three trustees, 
and all the defendant directors who 
testified, that Mr. Dittemore’s asser- 
tion of this power, his framing of his 
memorandum of February, 1916, which® 
has been made the entire basis of 


A recent decision by Judge Pierce in 
which he deals with that other form 
| of rule to the master—that the mas- 
a ter shall have the power and that it 
oo NOW | shall be his duty to find facts, make 
rulings of law and report to the court. 
His rulings on law are merely advis- 
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) look at if, 
0 objection 
@irectors? 


a 


‘equests I! 
the counsel. 
ot have any 


h of these 
in order of 


vr ndum of 
er of refer- 
arties, and 
» facts, and 
murt.” And 


a issues of. 


the master 


‘ 4 ‘Not only. 
ke rulings 


u it is his 


Ss. since ‘it 
id the facts 
their legal 


ith further 
6 ry here. 
lerstand, at 
lonor, that 
ame power 


e had been 


at t is, that 
ower to do 

his rule 
wer to do-—- 
rulings of 
se findings. 
 Dittemore 


agree- 


made 
fore Your 
iw so that 
[ me Be 
ow it now. 
the agree- 
‘ mber 
his 
ne, 


=“! 


be do 


ae 
8 


leave it ernor Bates? | 
@ talking. Suggestion, that is all; I am not mak- 
ing a new one of my own, 


Mr. Thompson Wouldn't Your 


Honor rather put the burden on Gov- 


I am only following his 


All I say is 


dees not think it is serving Mrs. Eddy 
or the religion of Christian Science 
to behave in that wav toward a fellow 
man, and that underlying every form 
Of religion, Christian Science or any- 


‘Governor Bates’ eloquent, fervid and 
more or less comprehensive and intei- 
ligent remarks on the legal questions 
‘involved, his whole motive, was not 


‘to assert power for its own sake. Such 


a motive is the very essence of,autoc- 
racy, and it is what makes autocracy 
odious. It never was intended by 
Mrs. Eddy. She did not set up here 
this governing board for the purpose 
of going around all the time saying. 
“I am a bigger man than you are.” 
She gave them the power to be used 
for the benefit of her Church. 

And Mr. Dittemore first ascertained 


—I think Mr. Eustace said there were 


thing else. are certain elementary 
principles of fair dealing customary 
among genticmen which, when repn- 


diated, can never be made un for by, 


assertions’ of religious fervor or reli- 
gious belief 

Now, if Your Honor please, | pro- 
pose to argue in this case certain 
definite propositions, which I shall ask 
Your Honor to rule, some as matters 
of law. some as matters of fact. 


him. 
him as a trustee under the Trust Deed 
of sept. 1, 1892. It merely meant that 
in one vote was combined-the election 


The four had a right to vote for 


to him to bring a petition for instruc- 


tion, in the Supreme Judicial Court, | 


fishing out and presenting these docu- 
ments+-requiring no testimony—and 


i 
; 


on that topic. 
We have heard a great deal here 


about acquiescence in -the legal ¢€on- 


putting them in, and getting a decision | 


of this man for two wholly different 
offices, one a trustee under the Trust | 
Deed of Sept. 1, 1892, therein called a. 
director, with such powers as a direc- 
tor under that deed might have: the 
other, as a director, under these By-'| 
Laws, so far as they conferred new} 
and additional functions upon the 
four directors originally, and upon five 
after a fifth had been added by the | 
By-Laws. The fact that Mr. McLellan 


of the full bench as a matter of law— 


any time over that now. 


Mr. Thompson—That would have 


not see fit to do it. 


contention of the directors in the 


ster—D spend ~: 
The Master—Do not let us sp greeny 


the last conveyance, recognized that 
settled this whole thing, without any. 


occasion for these extraordinary secret | 
interviews, and so forth. But he did, 


The Master—We get a view of the | 


i get through some of you can give me 
7, 1919. ac-| the reference. 
| Mr. Demond—It is in the popple: | 


_Honor’s office at the hearing we had 


there. | today, and all through this case, has. 
on that date—I do not care whether the 


printed pages 752. and 753, 


thing else then. ™~\ : 


that | am prepared to sign such an, 
agreement, and I assume it is made 
and that the formality of signing is 
merely what would be treated by hon- 


28 specific, tangible objections that 
he called attention to and wanted to 
have them improved. He did not go 


orable men asa mere matter of form. gat ape po tay pe - bs ged 
to carry out the actual agreement of ® nh than you, ave & e 


| . ‘power and you haven't; 
(nto igh Wists vetrecie enriicadt sign this paper or else I will do 


The Master—You better go back | Something to you.” He said, “Do this, 


| |that and the other, and if you do not 
to the record, and perhaps tefore snd F shal] reluctantly be compelled to 


|directors have, against you.” 
Now, that is what Mr. Dittemore 


mentary record. | asserted the power for. 


Mr. Thompson—It occurred in Your 


up this memorandum, which today— 
Mr. Demond—The discussion is ON heen adopted by all these associates 
of his as the very foundation of their 
case here, which Governor Bates has 
=f ‘eloquently described today. 
Mr. Demond— Printed pages 752 and | The difficulty is that Governor 
(93. Itlis the separate printed sheets | pares’ clients, on the occasion when 
of the hearing or conference at Your wr pittemore desired them to intro- 
Honor's office on Sept. 3. ‘duce those particular charges of 
The Master—Probably I said to my- | extravagance which he has dwelt on 


The Master—My mind was on some- 


agreement % 


of that kind, I will wait | jecteq every one of them, although he 

Mr. Thompson—Very likely, sir. I | tance, and says they are true; and his 
think we all took it that it had been ‘clients. I am prepared to point out 
done, and I brought it up now because | to you in the testimony, have admitted 
it had not been put in writing, and I /that they believed the truth of them. 
think it ought to be, and I thought this | They were all rejected when they 
was the best time to have it put in| woyld do any good. For fhe definite 
writing. 

The bill in this case opens with the 
allegation that 


for, was substituted a bare, offensive 
assertion of power. Men would not be 
“As to whether said Dittemore or|hyman, who, when requested to bow 
said Knott is now the duly appointed | down for no purpose but bowing down, 
trustee under said Deed of Trust (of did not take some little offense if 
Sept. 1, 1892), and director of said they had any red blood in them. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, the; wow, Mr. Bates, in order to prove 
plaintiffs are ignorant and are unable pig case—he having made it impos- 
dees mane further sverment.” sible for us to introduce our evidente 
Well, that, if allowed to stand jn that your Honor ruled that the reason 
| Way, would probably have made the | why we could not show here what 
bill demurrable, just as if one sued on these gentlemen had really done-—not 
_& Promissory note and then said he | morally, we make no moral charges, 
_Wwas unable to say whether the defend- | }yt there were specific matters which 
ant signed it or not. But all that has we thought. Mr. Dittemore thought, 
been taken care of by the respective ought to be corrected. He may have 
answers of Mr. Dittemore and the other | heen wrong: he may have been right. 
defendants. |Your Honor has said that he cannot 
Mr. Dittemore bas alleged that he is | show one of them here. And why? 
a proper defendant and was a direc- 
tor on the date of the filing of the bill, 
and if amybody is liable the injunction | 
should run against him as the fifth di- | 
rector. Mrs. Knott has made a similar’ 


who parade here their love of Mrs. 
Eddy and regard for her Church, re- 
jected every one of them on the only 
occasion when they could ever have 


jassert the power that I believe the | pore’s DieGtt te ihte cand t6 ax tol. | 


| was satisfied in his case. 

| have weferred, for each of these 
Statements of fact, in my brief to the 
page and the column, where the testi- 


' 


bow. down, 


| 
| 


That is why | 
he analyzed the By-Laws and drew | 


| 


SE EE eae 


a always what 
self, “If they are going to make aN here with great eloquence today, re- | 


at 4 until I get the agreement in writing.” (cays today that they were of impor-| 
annot do is. | 1 
f law as to 


i 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


sons. 


dollars, to be left in dispute, and left 


The first propssition which I desire 


to advance on behalf of Mr. Dittemore 


—and every one of these propositions 
is advanced simply and solely because 
he thinks the advancing of them is in 
the interest, in the large interest. of 
Christian Science, rather than ‘to have 
transactions covered up, such as has 
occurred in this case—the first propo- 
Sition that I advance: in Mr. Ditte- 


lows: 

The attempted dismissal of Mr. Dit- 
temore by the vote of March 17, 1919, 
whether or not in conformity with the 


provision of the By-Laws applicable | 


by-law was the by-law of the twenty- 
eighth edition or of the eighty-ninth 
edition—could not legally have any 
effect upon his tenure of office as a. 
trustee under the deed of Sept. 1, 1892. 


Now, why do I advance that? Some 
one is saying “Technicality!"’ That is| 
people say when 
come into a court of justice and find 
that it slowly dawns on them 
tablished If they 


legal principles. 


desire the assistance of the courts of | 
this State they must take the law as) 


announced by the courts of this State; | 


and an institution founded on written 
‘ hich th a vad , | documents ought 
charges which the power was useru!| meaning and significance of funda- 


mental charters on which property is 
h 


not to permit the 


held, now amounting to millions of 


in doubt; and the 6nly tribunal that | 
can séttle those matters is the Su-| 
preme Court of Massachusetts. I am, 
theréfore, arguing a strictly legal 
proposition, and it is highly beneficial | 
to this Church, and to all similar or- 
ganizations, that some: definite rulings, 
binding upon everybody, shall now be) 
established concerning matters that. 
have been in dispute for so many. 
years, and now have reached an acute | 
stage of dispute between these per-| 
Did it ever occur to some of) 


\the members of this Church who have) 


’ 


Because these men, these directors | Pet 


| 
| 


| 
| 


been sitting here in this court room, 
haps, during the trial, that after) 
the dismissal of Mr. Dittemore, and 
after the attempted dismissal of Mr. 
Rowlands, thousands of dollars have 
been checked out of banks in this 


with 
they | 


that | 
they have got to stand or fall by es-| 


Mr. 


allegation, and the other four direc- 


‘been made the foundation of charges {city on the orders of persons pro- 


voted for him, in other words, cannot 


Or alter in the slightest degree 


duties, rights and privileges which he 
was | 
elected on the very day that the va-' 
cancy occurred, so that the provision 


derived in that capacity. He 


in the deed, 


“Whenever a vacancy occurs in said | 


the remaining members shall | 
'vinee Your Honor, as a matter of law. 


'I do not think that that is a safe view 


board, 
within 30 days fill the same,”’ 


mony, whether documentary or. other- 
wise, is given. 

It thus appears that Mr. Krauthoff's 
sweeping admission is amply justified 


and required by the documentary évi- | 
“sound advice. 


dence in the case. 

Now, the next proposition is this: 

While a dismissal 
the By-Laws—we 
discussing whether or not 
missal was in conformity with 
By-Laws—-would undoubtedly 
had the effect— 

The Master—Let me ask you a ques- 
tion right there. 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. 


are not 
the dis- 
the 


The Master—I am looking at your. 


' 


answer— 
Mr. Thompson—I ought to say, 


that that answer was filed, we had 
absolutely no knowledge of this letter 


in conformity | 


have 


/mouth College case, and it has been | 


in| 
regard to the answer, that at the time 


| 


‘second paragraph of their answer. 
affect the validity of his election as a_ 
trustee under the deed of Sept. 1, 1892, | 


the | .dmitting. that they are members of 


Mr. Thompson—Yes. 
The Master—Where they aver, after 


the Board of Directors of the First 
Church, etc.—where they aver that, 


‘by virtue of said office, they are Trus- 
‘tees under the Deed. 


Mr. Thompson—yYes. It cannot pos- 
sibly be maintained, I think I can con- 


at all. It is not a view that I can im- 
agine any court following legal prin- 
ciples as distinguished from sentiment 
adopting, and I think that I shall be 


able to show Your Honor that that is | grantees 
The only way out of this situation | known as the Christian Science Board 


so. 


is to follow the intention of Mrs. Eddy | of 
and the advice she got, because it is | pryst.” 
She having executed a | ing beyond question what Mrs. Eddy 
deed which now turns out to be @/ meant. 


’ 
' 
' 


; 
' 


charitable trust, and delivered it, and | 
the. people having taken title under it,/] trouble you if I interrupt? 


she could not possibly, by any act of 
herself, or any acquiescence of the 


beneficiaries, or even under an act of | 
the Legislature, change the number of | made of all the deeds, one that is 
_ those trustees or their functions; and | agreed upon, and if Your Honor cares 
|that has been settled since the Dart- 


settled by the case of Cary Library v. 
Bliss, in this Commonwealth, and in a 


_strong and Chase, (Exhibit 744). 


struction of instruments. There fs a 
good deal to be said on that point here. 
All the parties interested from that 
from Sept. 1, 1892, down to 


distinction between the four deed di- 
rectors and the five By-Law directors, 
I will just call Your Honor’s attention 
to some of the documents which cor- 
roborate that statement. . 

Mrs. Eddy’s deed, dated Dec. 21, 
1903, to Knapp, Johnson, Arm- 
This 
deed corrects an error in a prior deed 
of Jan. 25, 1898, conveying two 
lots of land to the Church as a “ecor- 
poration”; describes the Church as “a 
voluntary association of individuals,” 
and states that the title to the Church 
property is “vested in a Board of 
Trustees named in the Deed of Trust” 
of Sept. 1, 1892. 

The Master—What is the date of 
that—1898? 

Mr. Thompson—No; that is 1903— 
Dec. 21, 1903, Exhibit 744. It is 
made to correct an error in @ prior 
deed of Jan. 25, 1898. It is Ex- 
hibit 744. It describes the four 
as “the present trustees 
said Deed of 
1892, identify- 


under 
1, 


Directors 
of Sept. 


= 


Mr. Whipple—Mr. Thompson, should 


Mr. Thompson—No, I shall be very 
glad to have. you. 


Mr. Whipple—A chart has been 


to have it you could look at the differ- 

ent parcels. 
The Master—Is there any objection? 
Mr. Bates—No; I have seen it, Your 


great number of other cases, all of | ponor. 


which decide.that it is beyond their 
power to alter the terms in any re- 
spect, particularly in regard to the 


of Mrs. Eddy’s of March 19, 1903—it} number of trustees. That is what they 


came out-——-the letter to Mr. McLellan 
—and also the circumstances of her 
establishing the fifth direetor and 
appointing him. It 


'was an entire surprise to us when it| 


tried to do in the Dartmouth College 
case, and in the case of the Cary Li- 


' * 
brary v. Bliss, which was a memorial 
library out in Lexington, where every- 


was an absolute | 


surprise; although it is not, I think, | 


inconsistent 


in the answer, although I 


with what I now state' 
frankly | 


state that had I realized or known that | 


such a letter was in existence—it 
came from Mr. Whipple's possession, 
or that of his clients—my answer 
would have been entirely different, 
and would have emphasized it affirm- 
atively, instead of remaining entirely 
silent as to this distinction which now 
appears to be established and re- 
quired by the evidence én the case. 

Mr. Whipple—To correct any mis- 
apprehension, let me say that the 
letter did not come from our posses- 
sion, or that of our clients. It was 
one that was discovered by Mr. With- 


body interested assented, except one, 
in writing. 

The Master~—That is, without 
reservation of power in the deed. 

Mr. Thompson—wWithout a reserva- 
tion of the power in the deed. There 
is no such reservation here, and it can- 
not be done. 

The Master—There, again, you are 
at issue with the directors. 


a 


i. 


Mr. Whipple—You could look at the 
different parcels as they are spoken 
of. There is a sufficient description on 
each parcel to identifv it by the deed. 


Am I not right in that? 


Mr. Withington— Yes. 

Mr. Whipple—Excuse me for inter- 
rupting. 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. I have a copy 
of that from which I was going to eal! 
His Honor’s attention to -the same 
thing. siglo, I cah find it here. I 
don't lay my hand on it. As a matter 
of fact, you will find that beginning 
down in the right hand corner, where 
it says, “Original church site, and 
passing right around the entire prop- 
erty, you will find that every one of 


Mr. Thompson—Yes, I am certainly | the original deeds to all of that were 


at issue with them. 
—very much at issue. 


it seriously suggested by counsel in| four and the -five. 
court that it could be done, that a| where a second deed was made. 


I do not deny that | made to the four, and that the dis- 
I never heard | tinction was recognized between the 


There is one case 
I 


settlor, without reserving the power of | think, to the five; but I have enumer- 
alteration, could merely by a change ated most of those deeds in my brief, 
|and I rather prefer to take it up in tHe 


of mind— 


Jud e Lor- es nay agen pith ner ‘ against these men. And now with fessing to hold official ished op Recor ington in the letters which were| The Master—Oh, no; they say that | order in which I have it here rather 

i say if Now, at Ang Ss stage Mr. Whipple) singular inconsistency they come in | Church, which, if those agrewae! °  it_| brought in here from Mrs. Eddy, and there are reservations of power in this|than the order in which Mr. Whipple 

a wis | states that he elects, as I understand | phere and preach the extravagance and have that power, and do not ha all | which were in.the possession of the deed. ‘has it in this document. The deed 

‘it, to proceed against Mr. Dittemore, | Chase's report before Your Honor, as a8 you Call it, technically—as we C4l!| gipectors: and until that letter was| Mr. Thompson—Very well. That is | which Exhibit 744 was intended to 
a matter of construction of the deed,!| correct is Exhibit 743. 


baa 
ade 
aoa : 
elt 


our Honor, 
t it is the 


dment to 
judge Lor 
by consent 


8 not been 
juite agree 
t is don 

t in Your 
me agree- 


nt not in 
e appre- 
the court. 


that he feels that Mr. Dittemore was the basis of charges which they have | 
| prevented the proof of, or even an, 


the director and not-Mrs. Knott on the. 
25th day of March, 1919. But Mrs. | examination into, ever coming into a 
Knott does not seem to ask to heve| court of justice. Under those cir- 
the bill dismissed as against her but -ymstances, having been listening to 
associates herself still with the other these denunciations of Mr. Dittemore 
defendants in alleging and averring personally, put as strong as counsel 
that Mr. Dittemore was not a director dare, 1 suppose—having listened to 
on that date but that she was. Conse-|the parade of all his material, the 
quently, after discussion before Your | constant use of it from the first day 
_Honor, it has been ruled that the issue to the last in this case by Governor 
whether Mr. Dittemore was a director | Bates and his associates, the Ditte- 
on March 25, 1919, must necessarily be | more memoranda asserted up to the 
decided in this case. _yery end by these people, the Chase 

And, therefore, those who are per- jetter, which they criticized him for, 
mitted to argue it will of course be put in evidence by thcm and used by 
bound by the decision, and | assume them to prove their case with—having 
that it follows that Mr, Dittemore and | absorbed every bit of Mr. Dittemore's 
‘all the defendants as well as the! material, having rendered most of it 
oem will be bound by the deci- that was valuable useless in this case 


sion in that case. by their own acts, they are left at the 
Before that matter was taken up in| end of this long trial simply with the 


ae eee ee acter wrongly Pa, | discovered we had eee known or 
out, and ever ascertained or suspected how this fifth 
Pati pe again £ - is of consequence, director came in, or Mrs. Eddy’s view 
our Honor, and it oug with regard to his not being a’ real 
necessary to assert it here, that those | vse Ay but merely what ‘hee - 
matters should be settled on a strictly ‘scribed him as being. 
legal. basis, not by appeals of 4 camp; The Master—You doubtless recall, 
meeting description, = vd the strict-| wr. Thompson, that your answer ad- 
est kind of logical analysis. mits—Mr. Dittemore admits— 

Now, what is the truth-of this prop-|«that the defendants Dickey, . Neal, 
osition? In the first place, Mr. Ditte-/| Merritt and Rathvon are four of the 
more was a member of the Board of | fye trustees known as the Christian 
fp goer established by — oon Science Board of Directors under the 
We have an admission in the retord, | qeed Exhibit B—” 

‘in Volume III, page 763, by Mr. Kraut-| Mr. Thompson—That is an errone- 
hoff—-we do not need it, but I will| ous admission, of course. 

quote it—that Mr. Dittemore was The Master— 

“the successor, in the 
succession, of William B. Johnson, Up | Exhibit C; and that they are also 
to that date.” four of the five directors of The First 
That is, up to the date of May 31, 1909,|\Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bos- 


when he was elected. ‘ton—” 


Mr. Thompson—What page is that 


line of official | “and are also trustees under the deed | 


and I say that there is no such reser- 
vation in the deed at all, in the deed 
of Sept. 1, 1892,.- which is what we 
are talking about. 


any reservation there. 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, the Governor 
has a curious theory that by the use 
of the word “directors” there, having 


Mr. Withington—tThat is page 693 of 


the printed record. 


Mr. Thompson—Yes. The first ref- 


‘erence, to Deed 744, is column 32. pace 
Mr. Whipple—They have not claimed ) 693; referred to again on pace 694. 


' 
; 
’ 


| 


columns 1 and 2. 
Mr. Whipple—The exhibits that are 


being spoken of are the ones fronting 
on Fahnouth Street H and I, the old 


described four people as trustees, and |Publishing Society site. and then af 
|the bottom you will see Exhibit 743. 


conveyed to them as trustees, and 
then having also described them as 
directors, and conveyed to them and 
their successors in office, she meant 
that if she ever increased the number 
to five, six or seven, they would he- 
come joint tenants, just as the four 
were originally. 

The Master—He makes the argument 
that there are reservations in the deed 
more strenuously than in regard to the 
later deed of 1898. 


and 
supplementary deeds, to Dec. 21, 1902. 


744, and 792. 


The Master—Well, those are right, 


are they? 


Mr. Whipple—Those are right. yes: 
they are confirmatory deeds, 


Mr. Thompson—Jan. 25, 1898. 
Mr. Whipple—No: they are the con- 


firmatory and the supplementary ones. 


Mr. Thompson—tThat is right. Per- 


Now, in my brief I have shown the. 

: successive steps by which the original that you are reading from, sir? Mr. Thompson—With which we per- 

ediately on it, which need not now be argued,| Well, on that I think they have done| four came down the line. Mr. John-' The Master—The top of page 6. /sonally in this matter have nothing 
tation. | but which I put in the form of proposi-| as well as they could. It largely de-| son, one of the original four, resigned,| Mr. Streeter—-Mr. Thompson, let me|to do. 

notitions in my brief and requests for| pended’ on documentary evidence in| was then reelected, and Mr. Dittemore, | suggest that you amend your answer.; The Master—With which you ane! 


| P : 


haps Mr. Withington would be kind 
enough as I read these deeds to point 
out to His Honor on thaf plan what 
lots they refer to, will he? As TY refer 
to these deeds would you be kind 


will 
$ | Your Honor’s office, I had prepared allegation of abstract power — “We 
br Bates, certain requests for rulings of law have the power over you.” 
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which I de- 


ay 
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y 11, 1904, to 
ong and Chase, 
bi , Page 696, 


fey 
oa 


i" 
a | 
os 
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stian Science 
ym the trusts 
nditions men- 
‘reating said 
» 4692.” 

| director, al- 


*the By-Laws, 
Mir. Abbott at. 
nder the deed 


Governor Bates about consulting law- 
yers, but I may say that there is a 


case. 
follow | g00d example for that; that Mrs. Eddy (Vol. 3, 700, columns 2 and 32), “that 


wants Your Honor to make in this 
Mr. Abbott very frankly said 


thought it proper, and properly so, of he did not realize that distinction 
| existed and never saw the paper— 
never saw the letter of Mrs. Eddy or 


| course, when dealing with legal mat- 
ters to have good legal advice. She 


lawyer's opinion and judge’s decisions, 
and not rely on sentimentality when 
discussing legal questions, or oh the 
lawyers when discussing religious 
questions. 
difficulty with these directors. 


declaration of trust of April 29, 1905, 
Exhibit 748. 
umn 3; again referred to on pages 697- 
698; also, page 699, column 1.) That 
Was certain real estate purchased by 
him at the request of the directors, re- 
citing that Knapp, Armstrong, John- 


are “the present members of the Chris- 
tian Science Board of Directors, a 


| Mr. Whipple—Those, if Your 


’ 


had it, I think, until recently. And so, 
too, all persons connected with this— 
matter felt free to consult lawyers 
upon matters within the scope of a. 
Chase, of Oct. g3, 1896. 


I think that has been one . 
Now, the next deed is Whitcomb’s| 


(Volume 3, page 695, col-| 


heard of Mr. Elder’s advice to her” 
(p. 700, column 2). 


The next deed is the Metcalf deed, | 


to Knapp, Johnson, Armstrong, and 


Vol. 3, p. 731, columns 1 to 3.) 


| 
| 


(Exhibit 788, | 
Now, 


Mr. Whipple, what lot does that con- | 


vey? : 

Mr. Whipple—That is lot K, on Nor- 
way Street. 

Mr. Thompson—That is fhe deed 
which is referred to in Bxhibit C, 


case. Your Honor will remember 


Exhibit C is a curious sort of docu- 


son, and Chase, the four beneficiaries, 


tify it, Mr. Withington will state what! con: ntion. 
board originally named in” the deed! 5 eee ot wee Conve 
“attention is) of Sept. 1, 1892. He omits McLellan. | 


please, are listed in three groups. The. 


21, 22, 23, and 24, on St. Paul Street. 


The next, or second parcel, in Whit- 
ss Paul 


: 
| Street. 


comb’s declaration of trust, is 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 18. Those are lots that 
front on Caledonia Street, now Norway 
The third parcel is lots A, B, 
C, and D, which front on Falmouth 
Street. On these lots the respective 
exhibits of the deed are indorsed. 
Mr. Thompson—I want to call atten- 


Was assented. to by the beneficiaries, 
and who were they? The four. Four 


‘first parcels in the group are 19, 20, | 


| 


ment. It is not exactly a conveyance, 


but attempts to declare a trust on a's 


previous conveyance. 
Mr. Whipple—That is erroneously 
described in one deed. So ae to iden- 


, it is. : 
Mr. Thompson—-That is the one re- 
Honor ferred to in Exhibit C. 


Mr. Withington—The lot is described 
in the deed, in Exhibit 788, as Lot A; 
but by reference to the deed by which 


|the property was transferred to Whit- 


/ comb 


it appears that it was Lot 


-K, and Mr. Buffum and I are both in 


; 9 
tion to the fact that that declaration | ‘Pa! deed: 


people assented to that declaration. 


(Volume 3, page 697, column 1.) I will 
further state that that was drawn in 


agreement that that Lot A description 


and should be Lot K. 


which is annexed to the bill in this’ 


i 
! 


i 


! 
} 
| 
' 
} 
| 


; 
; 
’ 


’ 


j 


ZIONISTS PLAN 
FOR CONVENTION 


J 


turned to United States From 
Palestine, Will Report on the 
Prospect for Jewish Homeland 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW 
Brandeis, United States Supreme Court 
justice and honorary president of the 
Zionist Organization of America, has 
returned to this city from a trip 


through Palestine, and leaves soon for; 


the twenty-second | ! : 
‘fore they begin anothér campaign ot 


looting. 
| their 


Chicago to attend 
annual convention of that organization, 
beginning Sept. 12. 

Palestine will be the chief subject 


Justice | 
Brandeis is expected to deliver a full, Wares 


| 


laws operating in Chihuahua. They | 


are for the most part the same in plan 
and purpose. They are against 


constituted order, and dissatisfied with | 


general conditions for the last nine 


| years, are open in rebellion, many of 


‘them being forced 


ustice Brandeis, Who Has Re-. 


pillage for a 


to plunder and 


living. Practically ail 


the bands are in sympathy with Fran- 
cisco (Pancho) Villa, and have at least 


at some time or other accepted him 


.aS a leader and a patriot. 


Chinese, and 
of Chi- 


American, 
the State 


Merchants, 
Mexican, through 


‘huahua, say that the State is a long 


way 


YORK. New York—Louis D.'! 


from being pacified. They are 
loath to restock their stores because 
they fear that the rebel forces will 
start a new campaign this fall and 
will again loot their stores. 


now, are merely waiting for stores and 


other business houses to stock up be- 


Many merchants have closed 


doors and will not open their 


| stores until they are assured that their 


report on his observations on the pos- | 


sibility of establishing a Jewish home- 
land there. He stopped in Paris and 


conferred. with membefs of the Peace | 


Conference. Ohe result was an in- 
structign from the conference to the 
British military administration to keep 
in view constantly the fact that Pales- 


tine was being held for the specific | 
in the deed Exhibit 788 is an error| purpose of a Jewish homeland. 


Another report on Palestine is to be 


Mr. Thompson—Does the convey-| made by Harry Friedenwald, of Balti- 
ancer’s name appear on the back of more, who for several months was. 
president of the Zionist -administra- | 
Mr. Withington—That I am unable | tive committee in Jerusalem and Jaffa. 
‘Robert Szold, formerly of the United | 


Who did that job? 


to say. 
Mr. Whipple—That was in 1896. 
Mr. Thompson—October 23, 


} 
| 
; 
' 
| 


’ 
' 


States Department of Justice, sec- 


1896.) retary of that committee, will also 


Exhibit 788, Volume 3, p. 731, columDS | make a report. Bernard A. Rosenblatt 


ec under that Mr. Elder's office—that document was. 


and the’ 
him.” 

inserted | 
slight devia-— 
er which the 
o hold differ- | 
f land. The 


* / 


“th e further | 
_or by-law be 
_ or by-law, 
the grantees 
ent of” Mrs. 
refor,” or un- 
ers by a two-. 
ee 


' eall Your) 
t? Although 
live Members| 
ght to amend 
deed on that 
. By-Laws ex- 
jould not be 
‘o-thirds vote 
Ss. And that, 
. will appear 
Save my call- 
lion to it a 


- 
7 > 


aring on the 
je placed on 
erected “on 


% 7 
os 


drawn in Mr. Elder's office. 

Mr. Whipple—And all the lots that 
you have described so far are the lots 
that lie under the Publishing Society’s 
buildings. 
Mr. Thompson—I remember that 
at is so. 

Mr. Whipple—Except H and I, the 
first ones. 

Mr. Thompson—tThe first, the orizi- 


th 


is located. 


Mr. Whipple—No; that 


original site of the church. | 
Mr. Thompson—That document was | fifth 


drawn in Mr. Elder's office. 
The Master—That is the Whitcomb 
declaration of trust? 


2 and 3. 
Mr. Whipple—That is, that was a 
supplementary deed— 


he 


| 


| 


will report on the land situation. With 


will not be :again looted %y 


bandits. 


MR. MCADOO WILL 
DEFEND LOAN ACT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—W. G. McAdoo has been appointed a 
special assistant to A. Mitchell Palmer, 


| Attorney-General of the United States, 


‘sas City 


de- 
the 


in 
of 


represent the government 
the constitutionality 


to 
fending 


Federal Farm Loan Act, which is being ' 
tested in the suit of Smith v. the Kan- | 


Title & Trust Company, at 
The exemption 
is 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
of farm loan bonds from taxation 


‘the specific feature of the act ques- 


Mrs. Mary Fels, a single tax leader. 
who will also be at the convention, Mr. | 

Mr. Thompson—Excuse me just @/ Rosenblatt. was co-author of those 
RIB ULE. This conveys. to the grantees, | nianks in the Zionist platform that 
|and their successors and assigns, as provide that all neutral resources of 


the Christian Science Board of DI-| paigstine shall be owned and operated 


‘capacity under Mrs. 
Sept. 


; 
’ 


nal deed, Sept. 1, 1892, did not deed 
land on which the Publishing Society 


' 


Exhibit C itself remg@gves all doubt a 


and refers ‘to their official 
Eddy’s deed of 


rectors,” 


1, 1892. 

The Master—You are talking now 
about Exhibit C? 

Mr. Thompson—No, sir; I am talk- 
ing about the deed to which Exhibit 


. 'C refers. 
was the | 


Master—Oh, yes. 
Thompson—There 
director at that 


The 
Mr. any 


Mr. 


wasn't 
time; 


the by-law had not 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


|McLellan had not been appointed and, 


been passed. | 
, | soon, when the mand 
” 3 


Mr. Thompson—That is the Whit- | to the capacity in which the grantees | 
were intended to receive the land. The_ 
deed of Oct. 23, 1896, establishes no/| 
‘new trusts; and the validity of the 
‘attempt in Exhibit C to impose new 


comb declaration of trust, and the 
assent of the beneficiaries thereto. 

The Master—April 29, 1905? Is that 
right? 


Mr. Thompson—Yes; April 29, 1995.'trusts may well be doubted. 


= 2 


Now, Mr. McLellan was omitted from jmmaterial whether that is valid or 


that. * Mr. McLellan later signed @/not: but it is perfectly plain from 
petition for the appointment of Mr.|the terms of Exhibit C that.that deed 
Abbott as trustee, after Mr. Whit-| of 1896 was intended to convey to the 
comb’s death. That appears on paze!four trustees under Mrs. Eddy’s will 


9 


_ 


9 


we 


695, column 
umns 1 and 


shed the dis- 
od deal far- 
for he speaks 
er the Deed 

ned from 

alone au- 
0 or by- 
) follow this 
establish the 
two bodies 


in the body corporate, existing by 
virtue of the laws of this Common- 
wealth, which might have been the 
five directors just as much as the four 
directors under that deed. 

I am not going to spend much time 
explaining away the circumstance that 


oo 


‘ss Whit- 
, Exhibit 


sg McLellan signed that petition, in 


of the definite admission 
[ 


e light 


right here in open court—and 


Mr. Abbott to do—that he never had 


697.) That 
Anson, Arm- 
} lot is that, 


y 
q ’ : ° 


, on St. Paul | 
. are the 
f Directors,” | 
4892. Now, | 
‘fifth director | 
ne that deed | 
.- He is not) 
of Mr. | 
wed, as was 
r. McLellan’ 
y, to act as a) 
ut only per-— 

nber of the 

tors, con- 

ind having | 
, or larger | 


vite 
‘ : 


| therein | 
ower to ap- | 
Mg vacancies | 
id deed ex- 
by 
but right in 
ay 11, 1904, 
1 to Knapp, 
ey ° “as ) 
lence Board 
@e deed of 
me “further 
fully 
1, 1892. | 

with all the 
2m referring | 


om 
oe “4 


o 


by 


ri 4 
es all 


than ©Oorporations... 
jtian Science Board of Directors shall 
‘in writing direct.” 


i. 


ould be. In 
t that Mrs. 
n trustees 
after- 


heard of that 
‘and the distinct 


@ fact that 
annot make 
& them 
four in 
§ of a char- 
_ That re- 
e to cite 
this trust 
_I assert it 
that 

ment 

id. But of 
@ and the 
hold of a 
lly when 
‘her own 
e case of 
| she 
| she 
it of what 


: 7 


. 
> se 
Wy 


did quiet title will have to be brought to (tries, they must pay the tax. 
undo some of these blunders that have | gration.officials are requiring men to’ 


@ line. 
been 


ae 
om} 


letter $f Mrs. Eddy’: 


him. There 
elaborately stressing that point. 
man is as honest as that, I think there 
is no occasion for getting him down 
and then tramping on him. 


and on page 697, col-jas such. 

But when he signs | 
that petition he does not expressly | 
claim membership in the body esfab- | sept: 1, 1892.: 
lished by the deed of Sept. 1, but only | 


Mr. Whipple—You mean deed? 
Mr. Thompson—-I mean the deed of 


The Master—Well, 1896—that was 


‘before the by-law providing for five 


' 


| 
referred to’ all theseelots of land, and 
‘the reason is that at the time I made 
‘this memorandum, that document, that 
plan of Mr. Whipple’s had not been 


completed. 


directors? 
Mr. Thompson—Yes. Now, I have 
not covered in my brief and I have not 


I understand that he has 


the remaining deeds and will under- 


thought it was a very fair thing for | 
‘ton will, or Mr. Buffum, or some one, so 
‘that Your Honor will have a complete 
lon never occurred to \jjst of these conveyances of the land. , 
is no occasion for my. 


If a! 


Of course, if Mr. McLellan meant by | 


signing that petition, what there is not 
the slightest evidence that he meant. 
to claim membership in the Board of 
Trustees established under the deed 
of Sept. 1, 1892, all vou can say is that 
he meant what could not possibly he 
legally so; he had an erroneous view 
of the law. But the difficulty is, the 


real truth is, that he did not have any | 


HOUSEWIVES ARE 


view of the law one way or the other, 
and neither did his counsel. 

Now, the decree is entirely silent on 
this subject of the identity of the bene- 
ficiaries. (Volume 3, pages 698-699.) 
Mr. McLellan got into the bond of Mr. 


Abbott, as an obligee of that bond. 
(Exhibit 749. Volume 3, page 699, col- | 


tfimns 1 and 2.) And in Mr. Abbott's 
deed of the property, of June 1, 1914 
(Exhibit 750)-—-now what lot is that? 
That is mentioned on your sheet there, 
isn’t it? 

The Master—Lot D. | 

Mr. Thompson—yYes. He includes 
Mr. McLellan as a grantee and mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Well, 
i think that perhaps he was building 
a little wiser than he. knew there. He 
didn't know anything about it; he said 


cluding %°0, but he can be assisted to this ex. 


tent. He was required by the terms 


as in | of the sixth clause of his trust instru- 


ment to convey “to such persons or 
.. a8 the said Chris- 


Just which directors ‘joined in the 
yote of May 28, 1914, requesting him 
to convey, does not appear. (Volume 
3, page 700, column 2.) But it may be 
presumed that it was the only body 
that had a right to join in that vote, 


and the request they made was am- 
biguous—‘“to convey to the Christian 
Science Board of Directors.” Well, 
at that time there were two different 
Ghristian Science Boards of Directors, 


take to identify them, or Mr. Withing- 


You will see that the conveyances 
were all to the Christian Science 
Trustees under the deed of Sept. 
1892. 

Mr. Whipple—They will be available 
in print tomorrow, I think. 

Mr. Thompson—lI think that inas- 
much as you have made yourself re- 
sponsible for putting them in, I will 
let, when the time comes, Mr. Withing- 
ton state the rest of them that I have 
not had a chance to state, 

[Adjourned to 10:a.m. Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, 1919.] 


l,! 


| rely on Japan's good faith or, that fail- | 
ing, On the effective operation of the} 
! 


by the people without conflicting with 
existing rights and interests; that the 


land shall, as far as possible, be owned | 


by the State and leased to settlers for 


long term periods with rights of in-| 
heritance safeguarded; that land spec- | 


ulation shall be prohibited and that 


the fiscal policy shall be so framed as | 


to prevent financial oppression. 


The primary business of the conven-_| 
tion will be to prepare for the day. 


which the Zionists believe is coming 


will be awarded to Great Britain dnd 


ate for Palestine | 


the way opened for the actual estab- 


lishment of their homeland. 


Other Reports Expected 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Reports are ex- | 
pected from Julian W. Mack of Chi- | 
cago, president of the Zionists Organi- | 


zation of America, and Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise of New York City, 


and Germany, when the Zionists con- 
vene here this week. 


THOMAS W. LAMONT. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York “The whole 
world is crying for peace, for a chance 
to renew its normal life and work; 
and America, by continued 
refuses to grant her consent 
settlements necessary,” said 
W. Lamont, recently back from 
months with the United States 
commission in Paris, in a statement in 
which he warns that the delay and the 
possibility that the United States 


the 


to 


five 


concerning | 
the condition of Jews in Europe, espe- | 
cially in Poland, Russia, the Ukraine, | 


inaction, } 
Thomas | 


peace | 


might nullify the peace treaty have, 
caused a fall in foreign exchange and | 
that, as long as it continues, no plan | 


for foreign credits, so necessary 
maintain America’s export trade, can 
be evolved. 
Regarding the 
Lamont says that 


Shantung issue, 
it is necessary 


, 
+ 


to 


League of -Nations. 
But if the United States insists on | 
changes and reservations in the treaty, | 


_ FORCING DOWN PRICES: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


its Southern News Office 
Believing that the 


from 


DALLAS, Texas- 


foods and articles of clothing is to 
organize a strong force of housekeep- 


| 
' 


Germany to enter the league together 


best way to contest the rising costs of. 


ers for cooperative effort, the House- | 
wives Chamber of Commerce of Datlas | 
(has launched a campaign for member- 


ship. 


_vestigation, are found 


’ 


.and is growing rapidly. 
also been felt in the re 


‘declined from 


. 
| 


enlist 10,000 housewives of DaHas, all | 


pledged 


0 refrai 5 | 
t refrain from purchasing | ion will 


high-priced food and clothing, and also | 
to refrain from purchasing anything | 
from those merchants who, after in-| 


to be 
_iteering. 


There are no dues for membership, 


prof- | 


and the efforts of the chamber so far | 


have met with unusual success. 
ready it has more than 5000 members, 


il trade of 


Al- | 


Its effect has | 
ernment. 


Dallas, as t' > prices of many articles | 


have dropped materially. Meats have 


5 


| declined from 10 to 25 per cent. 
or pass that vote, namely, the four, | * havin | 


; 
; 


INCOME TAX FROM MEXICO 


from its Southern News Office 


have business 


to 10 cents a pound, | 
while many articles of clothing have | 


it will be necessary to ask Germany to 


agree to them and it may be that the | 


delay will cause the United States and 
as novitiates. 


COMMISSION WILL 


REPORT ON POGROMS 


|Special to The Christi: 
It is the aim. of the officers to. gee Tehtd e ristian 


Science 


from its Mastern News Office 


-NEW YORK, New York—A commis- | 
Kurope | 


be sent to eastern 
by the Federation of Ukrainian Jews 
in America to study the condition of 


Jews in Ukrainia and Poland with the 
purpose of putting a stop to the re-| 
|ported pogroms against them, it 
decided at 


convention 
commission, 


recent 
This 


the 


the federation. 


which has received the sanction of = 


to | 


Mr. | 


Monitor | 


Was | 
of | 


Robert Lansing, United States Secre- | 
tary of State, will report to the goy- | 


Jews had been victims of pogroms 
duripg the last half year and 
6,000,000 persons in the Ukraine and 
Poland bad received notice that they 


were to be exterminated. 


' 
: 
' 


EL PASO, Texas--Americans who 
in Juarez and other 


the trustees and their successors, and | towns along the border in Mexico are | 
the five by-law directors, whom Mrs. / readily paying their income tax. al-. 
though they derive their income from | 


Eddy supposed were church officers. 


Mr. Abbott may well have been ex- business in Mexico. . This 
cused for not knowing or caring which done because Americans who were in 
board was intended, and conveying to | doubt on the income tax law asked in- 


is 


the by-law directors. Of course, one| come tax experts for a ruling on this 
consequence is that the title of the, phase of the law, The experts told 
land up there is in rather bad shape,|them that if they make their homes 
and I presume before we get through in the United States, although they de- 
a bill for instructions or a Dill to! rive their wealth from foreign coun- 


Immil- 


he part of | serious as some that Mr. Bates now | ceipts, 


being | 


‘VOLUNTEERS HOPE. TO 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


SUPPRESS OUTLAWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

EL PASO, Texas—Gen. Yenacio 
Enriquez, formerly Civil Governor of 
Chihuahua, has omganized an army of 
men numbering 500, all volunteers, 
into an auxiliary military force to help 
the federals pacify Chihuahua. The 
volunteers, who, according to 
general, will soon number 1000 or 
1500, are from farms and haciendas 
(ranches) and are all mounted and 
armed and ready in a few hours’ 


that | 


It was charged that 127,000. 


' 


| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
; 
; 
j 
' 
' 
| 
} 
; 


i 


| 
' 
' 


notice to take the field against rebels | 


been made, but that is not quite so;show their income tax payment re- or Villistas or bandits. | 
There are 25 different bands of out-| 


tioned. 
the Treasury when the act was put 
into effect, and will be paid only $1 
for his legal services in defending it. 


SENATE CHANGES IN 
ENFORCEMENT CODE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—The changes made by the Senate on. 


Friday in the prohibition enforcement 
code as previously passed by the 


House, may be summed up as follows: | 
to provide for 


1 A new section 
prohibition in the Canal Zone. 
2. <A provision for issuing prescrip- 


me 


They fear | 
that Villa and his mea, although quiet | 


Mr. McAdoo was Secretary of, 


ie 


tions not on blank forms in cases of 
emergency. , 

3. The provision stricken out to 
make the burden rest on the defendant 
to show the alcoholic -content of 
liquor. 

4. Provision made for sanitoriums 
‘to obtain liquor for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

As will 
ments are not 


SHANTUNG AS TEST 
OF WAR’S SUCCESS 


President of Chinese Students 
Association Says U nited States 
Will Have Lost Her Cause :f 
the Award Stands as I[t Is 


be observed. the amend- 
many. and not radicai. 
The important provisions for which 
the supporters of prohibition have 
contended so strenuously remain, such 
aS: The definition of intoxicating 
liquors as those which contain one- 
half of 1 per centum of alcohol; in- 
junctions to be issued by the courts; 
district attorneys being given concur- 
rent jurisdiction; Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to enforce the law; 
places where intoxicating liquore are 
sold to be declared nuisances, and 
penalties provided for; and posses- 
sion of liquor after Feb. 1, 1929, to be 
prima facie evidence of intent to vio- 
late the law. 

Two titles of the bill go into effect 
at once, and the remaining sections | 
of the third title when the Eighteenth en.’ he enid hut feels that in | 
Amendment becomes effective. in her history America 


ola 


freer VN este 
COLUMBUS, Obie 
ln the 


wv: ey 
baat 


= 


s 
~ 


States has 
she went 
the Shantunge question 
is. declared Y. C. Yen 
and president of the Chins 
Students Association, im at 
the canferen: 


(Chinese Stn 


ia 


os (yt 


stands 


; ; - ’ 
an rt ee : 


> SNhantung 
as now, there 
Japan will exploit China the ex 
sion of all other countries, while 
the other hand, if America coopera 
with China } 
to develop her national resources an 
man-power. for bene®’ a: 
that of the world.” 

Mr. Yen declared he had not met a 
“sane man or woman in the United 
States that approved of the Shantung 
deal as it now stands.’ 

Two hundred thousand Chinese lia- 
borers in France were shocked, he 


frlement 


UNIFORM-TIME LAW IN EFFECT se 
Special to The Christian Science Monftor 
from'‘its Southern News Office 

ATLANTA, Georgia—The Barnes 
Uniform-Time Law for Georgia went 
into effect on Monday, Sept. 1, legally 
establishing normal eastern time for 
the whole State. Prior to the new 
law, Atlanta and western Georgia had 
been on central time, normally, while 
the eastern part of the State had been 
on eastern time, causing considerable 
confusion, it was stated. When the 
national Daylight-Saving Law, re- 
pealed by Congress, goes out of “ex-| declared, when they learned of the 
istence in a few weeks, Georgia will Shantung provision -of the peace 
‘not, according to the new state law,| treaty, after they had done all in their 
turn its clocks back with the rest of | power to conserve and promote the 
ithe United States, wil continue on | %shting power of the Allies. During 
/normal eastern time. _the war Mr. Yen was editor of a Chi- 
| . 'mese paper in France. 

The conference unanimously adopted 
a resolution indorsing the amendment 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate to the Shan- 
tung provision. 
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< 
will be possible for her 
her own a 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office | 
| JACKSONVILLE, Florida — Mayor 
John W. Martin has approved a bill 
which provides for the calling of an 
‘election to decide the question of an 
increase of the _street-car fare. The 
expense of the election, which was 
asked by the Jacksonville Traction 
_Company, must be paid by that com-. 
| pany. | 


| CARFARE GOES TO VoTERS | 


en a ~ —_—— 


MONUMENT REOPENED TO PUBLIC 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts Bunker 
Hill. Monument, which was closed 
during the war, presumably because 
it commands a view of the navy yard, 
was reopened on Monday to the public. 
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SUNKEN GARDEN 


Sen ee 


A\ Very Unusual Heme 


9 


HIS home is one of the most beautiful and.distinctive 
in America, both'in architecture and natural sur- 


within a half hour, by rail or motor from CHICAGO. 


HE. entire: living part of the 


‘naturalistic, skillfully adapted to 
the character and beauties of the 
locality and emphasizing the native 
flowering trees and shrubs. 
immediate surroundings are appro- 
priate to the beautiful suburb in 
located—Riverside, 
often likened to a well-kept park. 


the architect, 
Lloyd Wright—an acknowl- 


edged master—one who has de- 
veloped a truly American style— 
has realized his dream. With the 
” successful co-operation of the own- 
ers, the furniture, 
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comfortable, all-year-round suburban home 


HE owners, Mr. and Mrs. 

Avery Coonley, ,are now living 
in the east and the home will 
be sold Complétely Furnished. 
They are particularly desirous of 
having it fall into appreciative 
hands. ‘The price placed upon it, 
when compared to its value and 
original cost, is extremely moder- 
ate. Ihe expense of maintenance 
will be found surprisingly light. 


the second floor 
ter. Ihe grounds 


four acres, oval 
landscaping is 


Its 


T IS so exquisite and complete: 

it embodies so many original 
and charming ideas and yet is so 
simple and unified that those who 
have enjoyed its hospitality have 
found it not only a rarely beauti- 
ful house to visit, but a satisfying 
and harmonious home in which to 
live. The undersigned will be 
pleased to furnish really interested 
persons with plans and photographs 
and to show them the house. 


Frank 


rugs and drap- 
lly designed for 


Sitmnc GaRDEN 


HENRY A. MILLER 


the | 


Suite 1049, Otis Building 
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stands, contributors and friends were 
admonished to “walk softly and hold 
their breath.” But the unpretentious 
little western magazine and its unas- 
suming editor grew in popular favor 
until, with the appearance of the 
“Heathen Chinee” in the fifth volume, 
one New York newstand alone was 
taking 1200 copies of each issue. 

A brief glimpse of the manner in 
which the Overland was received is 


volume. It reads: 


wardness and provincial pride over 
this evidence of eastern courtesy and 


in September Putnam’s). 

“Not that others have been less kind. 
Mud Springs 
York to outdo her’ in welcome and 
courtesy. The prophet has been hon- 


land; on the Sierras and along the 
Great Highway—almost without ex- 


paper packed, the Overland has been 
kindly welcomed. 
has been thought necessary, in metro- 
politan centers, to assume a critical 
attitude, the points selected have been | 


suggest an obvious explanation.” 
That this western editor must have 
experienced some _ difficulty 


over 
denced by certain piquant paragraphs , 
found in an early issue. 

Harte did not remain long with the. 
Overland. He was drawn East at the 


beginning of 1871. 


seven years. 
Circumstances of the Overland’s| 
early friends as follows: 
“Some months previous 
1868, Roman, then a leading book- | 
seller of San Francisco, conceived the 


should be, in some worthy sense, an 
exponent of literature on the Pacific 
Coast.’ He talked the matter over. 
with such friends as would be most 


proposed enterprise. 
turally a wide difference of opinion 
was affirmed 


ture of this kind, It 


Athat the field was not large enough | 


“i end of the State to the other. 
rit did not contain a poem of his own: 


it was already occu- 
and that 


such as it was, 
pied by eastern monthiies; 


who would furnish the requisite ar- 
ticles for the magazine.” 

Even Harte had no great faith in 
its success. His first volume, “Out- 
croppings,” had been pelted from one 
True, 


but it did contain samples of the best 
poetry other than his own which had 
been produced on the western coast. 
When it became evident that Roman 
would go on with the enterprise, 
Harte agreed to accept the editorship, 


ber of his friends and obtained a con- 


‘tors. The condition was that in case 
there was a lack of other contributors, 


‘was to call on all those 


these friends would fill the gaps for 
six months. Arrangements were made 


to carry the publication through the 


first six months. 
Portraying Golden State ~° 


About the first thing Harte did after 


deciding upon the mechanical detalls 
who had 


promised literary aid to come forward 


Land make a showing in the first issue. 
‘A number pleaded for delay. 
to face the fire of dian eneorg 


They 
feared 
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Those who understand that true econ- 
omy lies in the parchase of reliable 
quality at a fair price will find much 
to interest them in our displays of 
highest standard Men's and Boys’ 
apparel, 
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| nature 


portrayed in Harte’s charming style, 
in the October number of the first 


“Surely the Overland may be par- |. pocted style, 


doned for lingering with a little awk-. 
esteem (this reference is to comment. 


has not allowed New | 


_tion has been 


'hero of Dow’s flat 


ored in his own country. Through the ‘five children came in on him from the 


Pacific slope from San Diego to Port- | States. 


that— 


ception—wherever a printing press. 
has been carried or a ream of printing | 


And even where it|S0ld the magazine to 


'matter which 


with | 


completion of the fifth volume, at the | 
In 1876 putblica- | 
tion was suspended for a period of | |Chinee” in the fifth volume carried the | 
appointed for 
The Halls of Con-' 


beginning are narrated by one of its | ‘gress echoed 
the literary world deluged the ; 


to July, 


idea of brihging out a monthly which | 


likely to take some interest in his_ 
“There was na- | 


as to the prospects of a literary ven- | 


on this side of the country, and that, | 


had ‘a habit 


Harte 


but not until he had sounded a num-— 


ditional promise to become contribu- , 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from an old print 


land was placed on sale at the book- ‘they expected that first production to 
evoke. 


But Harte was inexorable. 
The first numbers presented a wide 
array of subjects and material, but 


it was Harte’s work, whether in the} 


form of poetry, prose, or simple com- 
ment which lent the magazine a 
piquant charm, peculiar to and redo- 
lent of the Argonauts. His sensitive 
was impressed with the re- 
markable social conditions of early 
California, and he presented them in 
such vivid pictures as to command 
world-wide attention. 

Harte’s tales of this picturesque, ro- 
mantic land, told in his crisp, un- 
and enriched with a 
delicious humor, uniocked a 
storehouse in-. American literature. 
Month by month, the arrival of the 
Overland was hailed with delight by 
an ever-widening circle of readers. 

The Overland’s financial way, 
ever, had not been smooth. 
likened 
when his wife and 


Readers of Harte will recall 


It was rough—mighty rough: 
But the boys, they stood by. 


John H. Car- 


many, a San Francisco 


or to Carmany for a full opportunity 


such as would themselves most readily | to. develop his literary genius is a 
often been dis- | 


has 
cussed. 


Carmany related that at the.time he | 
contributors or possibly some pangs. purchased the periodical from Roman | 
rejected mafuscripts is evi- | 8Ome difficulty was experienced about | 
This 


the retention of Harte as editor. 
|was smoothed out by George B. Mer- 
rill, an intimate friend of the poet. 


The Overland Sold 


The appearance of the 
‘thagazine and its editor to the pinna- 
cle of their fame. 
with praises of this 
work; 
writer 


and 


with. complimentary notices 


letters: eastern news 


| doubled their orders. 


One Colonel Head of 
wanted Harte to locate there. Car- 
many was induced to name a price 


for the publication; the figure was 


$13. 000. A dramatic touch was sought | 


to be given at a dinner in Harte’s 
honor in Chicago, by the distribution 


of 28 $500 checks about the dinner | 


to ac- 
to 


table—as 

complish 

Chicago. 
Josephine Clifford, who was closely 


the sum _ required 
the Overland’s removal 


associated with the editorial work of | 
the Overland 
writers could not be obtained at home 


in its early days, at- 
tributes the fiasco in Chicago to Mrs. 
Harte. It appears that Mrs. Harte 
of ruling the gen- 
tle poet, who was not inclined to 
oppose her wishes on ordinary oc- 
casions though he cherished an illu- 
sion that he could “assert himself’ if 
necessity arose. 
Legend has it, however, that 
forbade him to. attend the 
memorable dinner in Chicago, at 
which the table was garnished with 
$500 checks She had taken offense 
because the cousin with whom they 
were staying in Chicag had not 
been invited to attend. 
Carmany, who, according 


new. 
Overland was Harte.” 


how- | 
Its posi- | 
to that of the. 
‘the 
‘earlier days. 


At the end of the first year, Roman | “ “5 


rinter, | # business acquaintance.” 
, the editors are said to maintain their 


Whether Harte owed more to Roman | 
conduct 


“Heathen | 
Railroad to have a 


agents | 
'ship-is made in order that a hearing 
Chicago | 
brought by 
' minority 


bly, 
Mrs. | 


| made 
to some' 


Montgomery Strect, San Francisco, in 1865 


'accounts, has been blamed for Harte’s 
' departure from the coast, insisted that 


he made ‘every inducement short of 


presenting him with the magazine to 


persuade the new literary celebrity to 
remain. 

The publisher’s statement is that he 
offered Harte “$5000 per annum, 
able monthly; $100 for every 
and $100 for every 
tributed, 
terest in 
said that 
$25,000 on the publication,-and that 
he parted with it in December, 1882, 
for a “not quite corresponding sum. 

One chronicler has remarked that 
“Harte was the Overland and 
Certainly 
ing his connection with this publica- 


story, 


the magazine.” 


tion- he was the mouthpiece of a free, 
unrestrained people by 


the far-off, 
western sea; his later writings, 
the cultured atmosphere of New Eng- 
land and the British Isles, lacked 
exhilarating, buoyant. tone 
the Overland, 


As for 


‘an institution in San Francisco since 


the days of its first love. In the 
days of Jack London, the Overland 
“regarded fondly by California 
but more as a friend than 
Meantime, 


writers, 


standards of the courteous personal 
suitable to gentlemen who 


read the Greek poets. 


‘NEW HAVEN CASE IS TO| 
BE HEARD THIS WEEK. 


| 
| Rhenish Commercial Council 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


York—The at-} 
‘tempt of minority stockholders of the 
York, New Haven & Hartford, 
limited receiver | 
be | 
board of di-'! 


NEW YORK, New 
New 


the company will 
present 


to 


opposed by the 

rectors, according 

available here. 
The application for the receiver- 


information 


may be obtained at once on the suit 
Edwin Adams and other 
stockholders to recover 
$150,000,000 from former directors of 
the company, who are charged with 
having dissipated its assets. Julian 


 W. Mack, a judge of the United States 
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| change 


|'with Germany 
‘was stafed 


‘of France. 


GERMANY’'S TRADE MAINE MAKES PLANS» 


| PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Country Is Said to Slave Power- 
ful Trade Organization to 
Overwhelm France 


—— 


By special correspondent pf The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—In A recent article 
in the Matin, the problem of the re- 
sumption of commercial relations 
was considered, and it 
that the producers 
consumers would alone control the im- 
portation of German products into 
France. 

During the war. it is said, Germany 
lived on the hope that, on the day 
succeeding the signature of the Peace 
Treaty, she would overwhelm France 
with her trade. She has accumulated 
stocks and created a powerful organ- 
ization, with the idea of facilitating 
the invasion of her products. But this 
invasion must be checked. 

On the other hand it would be most 
foolish to think that it will be either 
possible or profitable to raise up a 
barrier between France and Germany 
so as to oppese any importation of 
German goods. Even should this be 
desired, it would be impossible. Ger- 
man merchandise can easily enter 
F'rance through allied or neutral cotin- 
tries. Besides, an absolute interdic- 
tion would be contrary to the interests 
Germany must work and 
if she is to pay her 


export goods 


debts. 


German Exchange Favorable 


The German ex- 


situation of the 
is very favorable to France. 
It will allow her to acquire at a low 
price a certain number of objects 
which she sorely needs to lower the 
cost of living. It is indisputable that 


‘all the efforts of France should tend 


toward intensifying her national pro- 


‘duction: but it is also certain that for 


pay- | 
able 
poem he con-| 
together with a quarter in-| 
Carmany | 
he expended no less than. 


»! est of France not to refuse them. 


long time to tome she will not be 
to produce what is absolutely 
necessary for her existence. She will 
be obliged to import largely. 
Therefore, if there are products 
which France needs and which Ger- 
many can Offer her at better terms 
than other countries, it is to the 


a 


[t 


'is only necessary that the basis of her 


the | commerce with Germany 


dur- | 


should 
founded on that which will safeguard 


‘her own production. 


| already 
in | 
/occupied Rhenish regions. 


} 


‘ministration is under Mr. 
of | 
‘Controller 


it has been | 
'four months, 


What can be done with Germany has 
been partially learnt by the 


and. 


|} Was 
also that-.of having a firemen’s mus- 
| ter, 


inter- | 


be | 
Greene, 


FOR CENTEN NIAL’ 


The Christian Sctence Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—It was an- 
nounced at a recent meeting in Port- 
land of the joint legislative, 
ernment, and Chamber of 
committee that a great educational 
spectacle, illustrating the events in 
the history of the State of Maine from 
Indian days to the present time, will 
be the chief featurtes of Maine's cen- 
tennial celebration to be held In this 
city in’ June, 1920. 

Historical data relating. to - each 
county is being proposed for illustra- 
tion in the pageant. It has been prac- 
tically settled that every feature will 
be filmed, which will make a pictorial 
history of the State, something to in- 
terest every boy and girl. The films 
will be exhibited throughout the State, 
thus affording those who do not atiend 
the celebration an opportunity to see 
every detail of the pageant. The prime 
motive of the pageant is not one of 
merely affording the public a passing 
amusement, but of stimulating an ac- 
tive interest in the history of the State 
and its future possibilities for growth 
and progress. 


Special to 


It is the intention of the committee 


to try to have a warship of one of the 
allied nations in the harbor during 
the celebration, and it is planned to 
have a parade of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, with 10,000 men in uniform 
in line. The possibility of bringing 
the Yankee Division here for a re- 
union and encampment at that time 
another matter discussed, and 


with all of the famous old hand- 
tubs in action. The development of 
further plans is deferred to the next 
meeting, to be held in October. 

The musical program of the celebra- 
tion will be in the hands of Prof. Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, who has conducted 
the Maine music festivals for many 
seasons. The largest chorus ever 
brought together in the State is an- 
ticipated. 
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HIGHWAY SIGNS she 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
OSSINING,-New York—Advertising 
Signs placed along New York state 
highways on highway property will be 
removed by order 


state highway commissioner, 


‘who has instructed division engineers 


to remove all such signs within their 


respective jurisdictions. 


bartering which has taken place in the, 


The ad- 
Tirard, Com- 
missary of the French Republic and 
of the Rhenish territory, 
who encouraged these operations. In 


‘occupied countries have amounted to 


‘more than 8,000,000 francs; 


| 
| 


|tion, Mr. Clementel, 


French 
purchases, On the contrary, were very 
limited. 

For the study of this complex ques- 
Minister of Com- 


the French sales in the, 


| partment. 
only 


This means that the numerous un- 
sightly signs now competing with na- 
ture in attracting the attention of the 
wayfarer must go. They range all the 
way from patent medicine posters to 
“danger” signs placed by commercial 
firms, and bearing the names of these 
companies. The latter signs, Com- 
missioner Greene promises, will be re- 
placed by warnings posted by the de- 
Under the new rule, the 


_Chautauqua‘and county fair posters. | 


merce, has decided to consult persons| 


of wide experience. 


; 


i 


France and 


District Court in this city, has issued. 


an order whereby the directors will 
be called upon, on Thursday, 
cause why a limited receiver should 
not be appointed. 

Among the defendants 
the $150,000,000 suit are 
Rockefeller, Charles M. Pratt, 
Cass Ledyard, and Herbert L. 
lee; William P. Hamilton, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Mr. Ledyard as executors 
of the estate of J. Pierpont Morgan; 
Mrs. Florence A. Twombly, executrix 
of the estate of Hamilton McK. Twom- 
and the New Haven company. 

Edward Milligan of Hartford, Con- | 
necticut, a director of the New Haven, 
has announced that the directors wiil | 
oppose the suit brought by the minor- 
ity stockholders led by Mr. Adams, 
and has declared that the directors 
of the New Haven, although . they 
“expensive mistakes,” were -not 
guilty of dishonesty. 
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These very smart models 


and others. 


Authentic 
Autumn Millinery 


We are showing an exceptional array of new Autumn hats 
for all occasions—hats made in our workrooms by a corps of 
competent designers portraying many new and original styles 
as well as clever adaptations from the French. ~ 


A small but comprehensive shipment of original French 
hats has just been received from Paris. 


designers—Reboux, Marie Louise, Talbot, Hermance— 


This showing of foreign models includes the large hats for 
formal wear and the smaller hats for street wear. 
French Millinery Shop—-Third Floor 
Mail orders given careful attention. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


are creations of well-known 


to show | 


in | 
William | 


Satter- | 


council 
‘commerce 


' 


He has united, 
under the direction of Mr. Tirard, the 
presidents of the 21 groups of profes- 
sional syndicates, those of the eco- 
-nomic districts, and those of the cham- 
bers of commerce of Alsace-Lorraine. 


He has formed, with the aid of these | 


personages, a commercial council for 
the Rhenish provinces. 
committee has been appointed, 
posed of representatives of those pro- 
fessions most concerned: metallurgy, 
textiles, chemical industries, ceramics, 
food, finance, etc. In each branch both 
producers and consumers are repre- 
sented. 

The work of the commercial council 
will be to indicate to the government 
the amount of importations, under 
each category, necessary for France, 


An executive | 
com-. 


taking into consideration her possi-.| 


bilities of production and her require- 
ments, as well as the prices asked in 
in foreign countries. It 
will watch the development of each 


French production so as to diminish | 
the imports and increase the exports | 


progressively. The council 


will also) 


study the measures necessary to pre-' 
vent speculation in the purchase of. 
‘raw material. 


The experience which the commer- | 


| 


| 


cial council will acquire in the Rhenish | 
provinces will help in the solution of | 


different 
resumption 
The 
for the 
and 


the 
the 
Germany. 


with 
this 


of commerce 
place made in 
representatives 
industry elected 


problems arising from | 


of 
by | 


their peers is the best guarantee that | 


all the dreams of economic*invasion | 
|that Germany has been fostering for 
the last four years will be unfulfilled. 
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City Compressed Air aid Vacuum Co. | 


4150 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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‘ion Keen and Norby 


452 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Corner Michigan and Jackson, CHICAGO 


Will resume serving dinners 
every evening from 5 to 7 


STARTING SEPTEMBER 2 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


| HAVE THE FOLLOWING VERY FINE RUGS” 


REASONABLE PRICES. 
See darn 


Saru 
Turkish Silk 
Persian Silk 

. Cabastan 
a1, 


FOR SALE AT 


If interested please address Rox T care 
The Christian Science Monitor, 


Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 


1458 MeCormick | 


The removal 


in the past two years has not been | 
enforced. 
vate property are not affected. 


MAJOR SCHROEDER 


AIR RACE WINNER 


certain apartment blocks 
matter looked upon as a grievance of 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The Amer- | 
‘ican Flying Chub has announced Maj. 
(R. 


Schroeder, pilot of a Vought Ve-7 
training machine, as winner of the re- 
cent New York-Toronto internationa! 
handicap aeroplane contest and re- 
liability test. 
was won by R. H. Depew in a J. N.- 
4D plane, although his rating was 
second, as military fliers are not per- 
mitted to accept prizes in air contests. 

Lieut. D. W. Maynard, who won the 
speed contest, was rated much lower 
in the handicap percentage. The prize 
money of $10,000 is to be awarded at a 
dinner on Sept. 15. 
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Advertising signs on pri- | association. 
'ment blocks appeared at the meeting, 


and although requested to 


‘sided all 


The actual cash prize | 


, community 
'Guty of every good citizen to see that 
‘the law is changed at once 


| RESOURCES BOARD 


READY FOR WORK 


Arizona Commission to Invest 
gate and Report on a Number 
of Important Subjects 


>» The Christian Science Monitor 
te Western News Office 


The 
organized 
Legisiature. ts 
Joseph H. Ki>- 
as secretary and 


Special’ + 
fr 


Artzona 
wun. 


PHOENIX. 
Resources 
der an 
headed 


bey, w 


Arizona 
Roa rd. 


af the 


just 
act last 
by former Gov 
ith Sims Ely 
membership representing five 


the State [ta 


with a 
separate 


function« 


sections of 


are limited to investigate 


and report. It [ts directed to gather 
data and 
development, 
and regulation 
covering related subjects 
tion. drainage, flood 
ation of water power, prevent 
ll erosion and waste, water deve. 
agricultural, mining 
tock raising ndustrial, municipal 
nd domestic purposes, with due 
gard to the rights of the State and ft? 
people. There is to he fullest eo 
th the national author- 


to recommend means for ihe 


conservation contro 


of water resources. 
irriga- 
utiliz 


ion of 


at 


eonrroa 


. 


re 


Wi 
ities. 
The legislative idea hack of 
creation of the board was that 
State take advantage of a conetitn.- 
tional provision permitting it to 
engage in industrial pursuits Sev- 
eral agricultural! sections of the State 
are calling for assistance in the in- 
stallation of water storage and irri- 
gation works, in -the aggregate re- 
quiring the expenditure of several 
million dollars. Standing in the way 
is a second constitutional provision 
limiting the debt of the State to 
$350,000. The Governor has recom- 
mended removal of this limitation and 
has been made to amend 
figure to $10,000,000. It is 
probable that some such 
be submitted for ratifi- 
cation at the next general election. 
There is understanding that the 
look deeply into the pro- 
vision of much greater supplies of 
hydro-electric power, through utilza- 
tion of the fall of the State’s many 
torrential streams. This may be se- 
cured in connection. with water 
storage. The average Arizona river 
water only at two seasons of the 
be equalized 


the 


the 


year, and its flow must 


CANADIANS PROTEST 
AGAINST HIGH RENTS 


Science Monitor 
News Office 


Special to The Christian 
from its Canadian 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba — Agitation 
against the unjustifiable increases in 
rents of apartments in Winnipeg has 
taken concrete form. A preliminary 
meeting was held in Carlton Sehool, 
‘and arrangements were made for ea!l- 
ass meeting later for the pur- 
pose of forming a tenants’ protective 
Several owners of apart- 


is under authority ofi. 
a section in the highway law, which | ‘78 am 


which was advertised for tenants only, 
leave the 
hall, refused to go. 
Discrimination against children in 
is another 
the same magnituderas the profiteering 
in rents. One tenant at the prelimi- 


nary indignation meeting read a letter 


Stating that in the 
apartment building in which he re- 
tenants with children had 
been asked to vacate their suites. 

R. H. Vankirk, who was elected 
chairman of the committee of apari- 
ment block tenants, has issued a mani- 


from an owner, 


\festo addressed to the citizens of Win- 
'nipeg. 


It is Mr. Vankirk’s opinion that 
if the landlords are within their lawful 
rights in ejecting the young life of the 
into the streets, it is the 
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of Foster Shoes for the 
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make of that power will be to engineer 
the revolution in such a manner as se- 
riously to imperil the stability of 
British rule. 

The “philosophic historian,” if he 
exists in India to-day, will not fail to 
take note of these mutually destruc- 


tive lines of criticism, and will won-| 
after | 


der whether the bill has not, 
all, hit upon the true via media. Does 
this reasoning als6 apply to the lonely 
and friendless “dyarchy”? As to this. 
we can only “wait and see.” For it is 
quite evident, from the stream of ca- 
bles that has come from London re- 
cently, that the “dyarchy” is, in fact, 
| to be given a trial, 
‘India, cordially as they hate the 
‘thought of it, are making gloomy prep-| 
arations to accept it. 
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AGAINST HOARDING | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Canadian News Office 


the request of Judge Robson, chairman 


and all parties in| ‘ernment officials, 
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| prices had become still higher on ac- | 
‘were astonished at the output of our 


/ ever, 


FRANCE CONSIDERS 
HIGH LIVING COSTS 


owned. | 


But many employers had 


|done the same before him. The at- 


Member of Chamber Seeks to 
Place Responsibility on Former. 


Armaments Minister 


By special corriapentent of The Christian | 


Science Monitor 
PARIS, France—In cannection with 
the proposed 


tempt had been made to place work- 


men in the factories on military pay, 
| Sept. 


but the work accomplished was badly 
done, and there were strikes. 
Here Albert Thomas was 


Why was the work 


_ badly done in factories whilst fight- 
‘ing was going on in the trenches? Mr. 


| responsible. 
| the wages too late. 
legislation concerning | 
‘the increase of the salaries of gov- | 
the French Cham- |: 


ber of Deputies discussed the problem | 
of the high cost of living, which, how- | 


Mr. Emmanuel Broussc opened the 
debate by remarking that salaries had 
been increased on account of the rise 
/in the cost of living, and immediately 


TORONTO, Ontario—In response to | ©OU"' of the augmentation of sal- 


| of things? 


of the Board of Commerce, machinery | 


of the government of the Province of 
Ontario has been set in motion by the 


‘remarked that 
who caused this rise by demanding 
| higher wages. 


Hon. I. B. Lucas, Attorney-General, to) 


work in cooperation with the board in 


fault 


the prosecution of alleged combines, | 


profiteers, and hoarders. Mr. 


J. 5. 


Lundy, barrister of this city, has been | 
appointed counsel for the government | 


and action will at once be taken 


against all the alleged combines in the: 
living to the former Minister of Arma- 


Province with a view to bringing down 
the cost of living. 

“Under the law as it now exists,” 
said Mr. Lucas, 
merce has power to order returns to 
be made by any business firm, to ap- 
point examiners or investigate any 


suspected bysiness, to enter any cold | 


storage or qther warehouse or prem- 


production of the books, papers, and 
records of any firm. The provincial 
authorities have none of these powers 
and it occurs to me that the provincial 
police or officials can only effectively 
act under direction of the Board of 
Commerce. 


The difficulty in the way | on leave, he forged the first link .1n 


| of independent action by the provincial | | the chain which France’ was dragging | 


/ ments, 


“the Board of Com- | cused him of being the first cause of | for an increase oO 


But who had begun this stare 
Thereupon all present dis- 


aries. 


claimed all responsibility. 
it was the workmen 


Others replied 
this was not true; that it was the 
of the tradesmen who put 
their prices without ‘“‘rhyme 
reason.” 


or 


Placing the Responsibility 


let it be said, was not solved! | 


Brousse calls our 


Thomas declared that he alone was 
Perhaps he had, changed 
But he denied 
nothing that he had done, and said 
he would do the same over again. 


Benefits of High Prices 


tinued, “they were necéssary, for they 
had at least the effect of intensifying 
and accelerating production. With 
our methods, and with what Mr. 
extravagance, we 
were able to produce, and our produc- 


tion has not been equaled by any other 


country. In 1916, our English friends 


' factories, considering that 85 per cent 
of our centers of production were in 


up. e' 
‘that in France there were no limita- 


Some one! the hands of the enemy, and Mr. Lloyd 


George sent a commission to France 


which made a report on the reasons 


that for the superiority of our production. 


Fourteen reasons for this superiority 
were noted, and the first of these was 


| ge > ' 
tions to war profits. 


‘listened to in silence by 


Mr. Brousse, however, attributed all 
the responsibility of the high cost of | 


Mr. Albert Thomas. He ac- 


the high price of diving. It was un- 
deniable that Mr. Thomas had worked | 


for high profits was 
the majority 
of the Chamber, but it was vigorously 
applauded by the Socialists. 

Later the Chamber reverted. to the 
original question under debate, and a 


This apology 


| credit of 120,090,000 francs was voted 
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f 200 francs in the 


[ aarer ies. of all government ofacials, 


very hard, but he had enormously in- | POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


creased wages in the factories, whilst | 


‘in the trenches men were giving them- | 
ises and to examine and compel the. ~ . 


selves for a sou a day. The workmen 
had asked to be taken from the front 
that they might work gratuitously in 
the workshops and factories. 
they were well out of danger, Mr. 
Thomas gave them 25 francs a day. 
By allotting these wages to the men 
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police is that we have no inquisitorial | pening her today. Besides, Mr. Thomas | 


power. 


procedure has,- I hope, 


means of securing evidence and, as' 


suggested by Judge Robson, the pro-| speech was 


All the factories should have 


Those who had accumulated | 


an effective! fortunes on the ruins of the country 


shown no mercy. This. 
warmly applauded by: 


should be 


vincial police will cooperate in every | three- quarters of the Chamber. 


way in assisting the Board of Com-.| 


merce to secure the evidence. The act 
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provides that when the necessary evi- 
dence is procured it can be placed be- | 


fore the different provincial attorney- 


generals and upon that evidence pros- | 
ecution can take place. 
“Anyone having suspicion 


| 
that | of 


Mr. Brousse’s attack, however, gave 


for a long time 
him. He rose on the tribune and tried 
to show that. without the high wages 
of the workmén and the big profits | 
the employers, the requirements | 


been 


hoarding is being carried on or prof- | of national defense could not have 


information before the board.” - 


He accepted the respon- 
which had been imputed to 


him. He had increased salaries, he 
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Suite 301, 


Six North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


GORDON-TORRANCE CoO. 


Tower Building 


Another of the new Gordon- 
Torrance Fall Models is illus- 
trated here. 


many charming creations on 


It is one of many, 


display here. 


The Fall line is now complete 
and your inspection of the new 
Dresses, ‘Suits and Coats is 


invited. 


The Store of Today and Tomorrow 


Tine FAI 


Established 1875 by E. J. Lebmann 


State, Adams and Dearborn Streets, CHICAGO 


Autumn Fashions 


are shown in their complete range 
in our displays for 


OPENING WEEK 


Millinery, Suits, Coats, Dresses, 
Waiusts, Dress Accessories 


Our September Sales of 
Home Furnishings 


now in progress, afford exceptional 
savings. 


om 


We can do nothing to punish! had overpaid the contractors, and had |‘ 
except lay criminal information, and | thus created what was called 
before laying criminal information we |‘ profits.” 

must have evidence in our possession. | been re 
The Board of Commerce under the new. welfare! 


“war | 


AMONG FARMERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
REGINA, Saskatchewan— 
lar letter to secretaries of all locals 
of the Saskatchewan 
Association, J. B. Musselman, 


secretary, reviews the steps so far 
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HATS 


We like to do big things for men in 
‘hats. We feel we have outdone our- 


iselves this Fall in a profusion of 
Albert Thomas the opportunity of re-. 
plying to this accusation, which has, 


made against ) 


selec- 
which 


hats—seventy-six 
any one of 


remarkable 
tions—almost 


would build a reputation for a hat 
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—the 
We 


business. Our “five dollar hat’’ 
“Boulevard” still $5.00. 
have others up to $35.00. 
is brisk. Get yours now. 
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TRO} 
MIiLWAU KEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TWO CHICAGO STORES 
Michigan Avenue at Monroe Street 
Hotel Sherman 
Clothing is Sold at the 
Michigan Ave. Store Only 


For luncheon? 


—something new 

—something different - 

—something that's just 
in séason—at 


Restaurant 


20 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


WILLIAM FRIED 
Tailor 


64 E. Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ Phone Rand 3057 
Adjoining University Clinb 


1510 
Hyde Park 
Boulevard 
Chicago 


| Cafe 


its excellent service and good food. 


among the organized farmers of this 
Province. The work done so far, he 
says in his letter, will culminate on 
18 at a convention here to be 


| attended by all members of the fed- 


inter-' 
rupted by the remark that this was) 
| the whole point. 


eral constituencies executives, 


taken to launch a political movement | 


who. 


were elected at the recent series of | 
constituency conventions. At this con- 


vention it is intended that a permanent 
organization shal] be formed. The cir- 
cular then goes on to state that in Oc- 
tober a campaign will be conducted to 
secure subscriptions to a _ political 
fund in which 2000 canvassers will 


/make a house-to-house appeal simul- 


In a circu- 


Grain Growers. 
general 
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om achieved a desirable reputation for | + 
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MEEK & MEEK 


. 4611-4613 Broadway at Wilson Avsnue 


CHICAGO 


| 
—Clothers, Te and Haberdashers 


Midsummer Clearance Sale 
Big I Reductions in all _Departments 
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Candies 


Rigas ra 
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4 CONVENIENT LOOP SHOPS 


106 North State Michigan at Lake 
172 West Adams 17 South Dearborn 
Mail Orders Filled. Chicago, U. 8. A. 


Bets & Pins 


CORRECT FURNISHINGS 
for MEN 


55 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
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‘taneously. 
; e follows: 
“As for high war prices,” he con- 


“A good deal has appeared in 
print of late, and much more has been 
stated in conversation on the street 
corners, revealing an anxiety lest the 
supporters of the tariff principles of 
the farmers’ platform should be di- 
vided at the next election. Let it be 
clearly understood by our people 
everywhere that if there is a division 
of the supporters of these principles 
it will not be occasioned by the organ- 
ization which is being formed, inde- 
pendent of the old political parties, for 
the purpose of forwarding them... . 
The association has not sought to form 
a controlled party. It has set up a 
standard for political grouping which 


is new in the annals of political his-. 


tory in this country.” 
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O-G Footwear 
for Fall 


is now replete and in 
readiness for the inspec- 
tion of men and women 
who desire to secure the 
ulmost in style and quall- 
ity al a price insuring the 
practice of common-sense 
economy. 


CHOOSE O-G SHOES 


CONNOR & 
GOLDBER 


Established 1903 


Seven O-G Stores in Chicago 
(and by mail to the nation) 


Well-made 
Neckwear 


The fact that our fine scarves 
are straight cut is but one of the 
reasons for the remarkably satis- 


factory service they give. 


Properly cut from. well-woven 
‘fabrics, they are then hand-fn- 
ished with skill 
which only slip- 
such as ours, give to 


that care and 

experienced 
stitchers, 
their work. 


Z.Z. JACKSON 
Shirtmaker — Scarfmaker 
Michigan at Madison 
CHICAGO 
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Miuallimery 


2709 W. North Ave., 
436 West 63rd St. 


CHICAGO 


3] South State Street 
Chicago 
Always up-to-date in stylish 


Furs, Suits, Coats, Dresses, 


Waists and Millinery 


-. 


Columbia Records 


Lyon & Healy Pianos 
Grafonolas 


Victrolas 
Victor Records 


Wilson Avenue. Piano and 


Talking Machine Co. 


1010 Wilson Avenue (Near Sheridan Road) 
CHICAGO 


Tel. Edgewater 1010 


Delivered to All Parts of the City 
(harge Accounts Solicited 


WELLINGTON 4142, GRACELAND 10486 
Cleaning—Repairing 

C. M. THOMPSON & CO. 

Oriental Rug Specialists 


Lace Curtain and Dry Cleaning 
3479-81-83 . Clark Street 


STORAGE CHICAGO 
Positively no Dury to Rugs 
werk solicited 


Out of town 
f 


Records 


Phones: 


>. 
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CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO 


CHICAGO 
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See 


Contlinuing— 


this selling. 


21 


~ 


in size from 


design. They 
and including 41x61}. 
size and quality. 


$60 
. $85 


6x9 ft. size 
814 ft.xl0%o ft. size. 


4loxt Vo ft. size... . $26.50 
6 ft.x9 ft. size 


colorings is offered. 


The Twice-Yearly Sale of 
Rugs of Quality 


Group after group of Oriental rugs enter 
Assortments 
from the best sources are offered at pricings 
making selections immensely advantageous. 


Besides the large carpet size Orientals, the 
following groups of. small rugs are typical of 
this Twice- Yearly Sale: 


Small Beloochistan Rugs 
$19.50, $26, $36 and $42.50 


These four groups offer Be 
ox4 ft. up to and i 
rug is a selected piece embodying the rich harmonious 
blendings of the best rugs of this class. 
Yearly Sale the special prices are $19.50, 
$42.50, according to size and quality. 


Small Mosul Rugs 
$55, $60, $75 and $85 


In these four groups are Persian Mosul rugs, 
in texture, splendidly woven, and unusually attractive in 
average in size 
ft., and are priced according to 


Of the Domestic Rugs— 


Several assortments of Hartford-Saxonv 
wool Wilton rugs are featured at 
usually found today on rugs of these qualities. 


Hartford-Saxony Rugs, 9x12 ft. size, $90 


Wool Wilton Rugs in the 9x12 ft. size are $57 


In each size an excellent assortment of designs and 
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. $148.75 


101, ft.xi2 ft. 
10% ft.x13) ft.. 


.$70 


814 ft.x10% ft. size. 
2 30x12 ft. sise 
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CHICAGO 
Walk-Over Shoe Stores 


Men's and Women's Walk-Over Shoes 
131-S. STATE STREET 
Men's Shoes Exclusively 
HAMILTON CLUB BLDG., 


Women's Shoes Exclusively 
4700 SHERIDAN ROAD 


14S. DEARBORN ST. 
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HENRY WERNO 
Pres. 


McCARTHY— 
WERNO & 
LINDSAY 


Merchant Tailors: 


116 S. — Avenue, CHICAGO | 


ee 


FINE “TAILOR - MADE 
a for MEN 


sideectitcnies BUILDING - * CHICAGO 


See panne odie 
WS MB _Axwiwd : “e 


Fu catalina to His Maieil | 


The American Citizen 


FOUR CHICAGO STORES 
Jackson and Dearborn 
Washington nd Dearborn 
Madison and ta Salle & E. Monroe Street 


N . SSS ~\A Wo SAY 


aan ‘Restauranll 


- 908 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
| CLUB LUNCHEON 
12 to 2:30 
TABLE D’HOTE or A LA CARTE 
5 to 8:30 
SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS 
1 to 8:30 


Attention to Parties, 
call GRACELAND 9965 


For Special 
Dinners, . 
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DESIGNER 


Artiste Headwear 
Suite 101, Auditorium Blidg.. Cuicaco 


Established 1899 


Edgewater 
Laundry Company 


Cleaners 
Dyers 


LLaunderers 


5535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 
We Specialize in 
Family Wash and Wet Wash 


Phone Edgewater 430 


For fifty-nine years Stebbins Hardware 


Company has stood for quality in 


HARDWARE, TOOLS, 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, 
CUTLERY, PAINTs, ETC. 


Complete Stock—Prompt Serviee 


STEBBINS HARDWARE Co. 
15 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Kraus Bros. LoewyCo. 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


Phone Garfield 5300 
Main Of®ce and Works 


3517-23 W.-Madison St. CHICAGO 


Branches: 
5101 Michigan Ave.. 711 Sheridan Road 


WILLIAM LOEWY, President i] 


eR 


Luncheons or 


431 S. Wabash Ave. 


Established 1894 


BoRNHOFT 


2837 wasasee 


Special Sign) Work 
Brokers’ Blackboards 
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(jeorge Fotheringham 
T. l. Kerrigan 4 
Louls Tellier 

(%. Bowden 

Andrew Brown 
McNamara .. 
John Shea 

(i. M. Gordon 

W. ©. Gordon 

Walter Howe 

W. F. Mulcahy 
Thomas Jones 
Charles Burgess 
Hugh Gordon. 

Thomas Fuller 

Ss. C. Brennan 

S. Burns 

John Giltholm 

Fred Miley 


LICHTMAN WINS: 


THE PENTATHLON 


J. R. Fritts of New York Athletic 


Club Is One Point Behind 
Pastime Athletic Club Star 


NEWARK, New Jersey — Bernard 
Lichtman of the Pastime Athletic 
Club is the United States national Pen- 
tathlon champion for 1919, following 
his finishing second in the 200-meter 
dash which was re-run at City Field, 
Monday afternoon. Lichtman 
with 9 points to his credit. J. R. Fritts 


of the New York Athletic Club was. 
Shea of | 


second, with 10 points. D. J. 
the Pastime Athletic Club was third, 
with 12, and John Booth of the Paulist 
Athletic Club, the other 
competed, finished fourth 
points. 


with 


at City Park Saturday afternoon. Four 
of the five events which make up the 


competition were contested all right; | 
but owing to a misunderstanding be- | 
tween the starter and the timers, the. 
second heat of the 200-meter dash was | 


‘started before the timers were ready. 
On account of this it 
sary to have the event run over, and 
all four contestants agreed to 
Monday. At the time 
competition ended Lichtman 


7 points each, the two other contest- 


ants being out of the race for the title. | 
pand 


When the time came for the re-run, 
it was found that only three 


Booth was the missing 


Shea took the lead at the 


time ‘was 25s., with 


25 1-5s.., 


Shea's 
Lichtman given 


25 2-5s. 


The other events which made. up the 
were the 
throwing the javelin, throwing 


the discus, and 1500-meter run. Of 


these Shea won the broad jump, Fritts 


the javelin throw and 1500 meter run, 
The sum- 


has not /mary: 
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Sim. ; 
‘lub, with 19ft. 
New York Athletic 
John 


‘third: 


Time—im. 


Jump—Won by D. J. 
Club, with 20ft. 


Running Broa@ 
Shea, Pastime Athietic 
Bernard Lichtman, Pastime Athletic 
fin., second: J. R. Fritts, 
Club, with 19ft., third; 
Booth, Paulist Athletic Club, with 
18ft. 3Sin., fourth. 

Throwing the Javelin—Won 
with 143ft. 10in.: Lichtman, 
litein., second; Booth, with 
Shea, with 126 ft. 11%in.. 

Throwing the Discus—Won bv 
man, with 104ft. 10in.: Fritts, with 97ft. 
Jin... second: Shea, with 95ft. 8in., third; 
Booth, with S82ft. 7in., fourth. 

1509-Meter Run—Won by Fritts: Licht- 
mAn, second: Shea, third: Booth, fourth. 


by Fritts, 
with 133ft. 
142ift. 2in., 
fourth. 
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"N0-Meter Dash—Won by 
second: Fritts, third. 


Shea: Licht- 
Time—25s. 
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er 20 and 
alt. 


es 
* TITLE 


oe Monitor | 
tits—J. P. 
. the open | 
‘sday on. 
the gold 
ids of eer 
ies, ood 
es, and 
a6. Yes- 
lar’ iz coNn-. 
Mt quite so. 
(of 153 for 
2 : cards 


Ty 


£40 
as | | 


4 a 
and the | 


Tu CO 
3n6 


pionship 
Lakev 
day afternoon, Barnes had a 


LEADS IN GOLF 


in Southern Title 
Hampton Ties Course Record 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


ATLANTA, Georgia—J. M. Barnes, 


tournament here at East 
At the conclusion of play Tues- 


total of 146 strokes for the 36 holes 
so far played. 

R. W. Jones Jr. of Atlanta, Tunner- 
up in the United States national ama- 


teur championship tournament at Oak- | 


mont, and J. DPD. Edgar of Atlania, 


Druid Hills, professional and holder of | 
_|the Canadian and French open cham- 


pionships, are tied for seeond place 
only one stroke behind Barnes. 
has a 73-74, total 147. 
75-72. total 147. 


Harry Hampton, of 


professional, 


Richmond, Virginia, nosed Leo Deigel | 


out of 
Lake 


‘of the Detroit Country Club 
fourth place by playing East 
yesterday in 69, which equals 
course record. 


that he took an 81 yesterday. His 
seore for the 36 holes is 81-69, total 
150. Leo Deigel is fifth, with 74-78, 


total 152. 


The tournament will end today with 


26 holes played by a championship 


flight of the 64 players with the lead-. 
Any ties will be played off | 
 Hardinge, c 


ing scores. 
Thursday. . 
‘Following are others who are show- 
ing beat in the tournament: 
Tt! 
W. W. Ogg. Atlanta 
Emmett Prench,. York ‘ ‘ountry 
‘lub 
Jock McKensie, 
Country (lub 
(“haries Rowe. 
try Club 
Jack O'Keefe, 
(“lub aS rs 
Charlier Ha!l. 
Copntry Club ,.... 
I. Loeffier, Gakmont c ‘ountry 
(“lub ay 
Vred Mel.eod. ‘ ‘alumbia c oun- 
try Club 
Victor Smith. 
“lub .. 


7 Chattanooga 
foakmont Coun- 
Noeiton Country 


Birmingham 


Atlanta Athletic 


| Chicago 


Giants and 


won | 


Chicago 
athlete who | 
19 | Dubuc 
| Eemsiie. 
The original competition took place. 


| New 


e neces- | ; 
became n Philadelphia 


run | dices 
..| day and the Phillies won 
Saturday's; 

i score: 
and | 


Fritts were tied for first place, With | pnilade!phia 


contestants were present | 


| their 


and Fritts | 
St. 


| Brooklyn ......9 


running broad, 
Byron. 


‘from the Boston Braves Tuesday, 


| Pittsburgh 


—Quigley 
Licht- | 


‘and 


KENT MAINTAINS A 


deem the position. 
western open champion, still leads the | 
field in the southern open golf cham-. 


pide 
71-75, or. 


‘runs in hand. 
Jones | 


Edgar has a's 
i'Mr. C. 


the | 
Hit play was particu- | 
larly remarkable, in view of the fact | 


iMr. FE. J 
| Faireervice, 


i Collins, 


| Faireervice, c 
| VPreeman 


Mr 


| geet, « 
Mr 


PHILLIES: DEFEAT 


LEAGUE LEADERS 


Tuesday — Pittsburgh Takes 


: 


Shut Out Ciieiaenni 2 to O on 


iMr. E. 


Two Fro rom | the Boston Braves 


ed 


LEAG Us STANDING 
Lost P.C 


37 


NATIONAL 


Club— 
Cincinnati 
New York 


Pittsburgh 


| Brooklyn 
| Boston 
| St. 


Philadelphia 
TUESDAY'S ‘RESULTS 
Chicago 4, New York 1! 
New York 7, Chicago 1 
Philadelphia 2, Cincinnati 0 
St. Louis 4, Brooklyn 3 
Pittsburgh 6, Boston 3 
Pittsburgh 6, Boston 1] 
GAMES TODAY 
Boston at Pittsburgh 
New York at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati 
Brooklyn at St. Louis 


GIANTS DIVIDE WITH CUBS 


.| Hobbs. 
699 | 
622 | 
532 | 


’ 


OR 


; 
' 


a 2s A 


' 


' Rushby, c 


vag ge 
Mr. E. G. Haves, c 
[ose a c Woolley. 
Mr. C. T. A. Wilkinson, 
Mr. A. E. R. Gilligan, c 

b Woolley 
Strudwick. « 
(*, Kirk, « 
Rushby, not out 


Seymour, b Woolley 
b Fairrervice 

b bi acne 
Hardinge, 


¥ airservyv ice 


b Woolley 


Freemal! . 
Troughton, 


Innings 


Woolley ’ 
b W oolley 


Second 
et Hubble, b 
Mr. D. J. Knight, ¢ Seymour, 
Ducat I-b-w, b Woolley 
Mr. M. Howell.* b Woolley 
Mr. E. G. Hayes, b Freeman 
Harrison, ec Hubble, b Kreeman 
Wilkinson, not out 
R. Gilligan, b Freeman 
c Hubble, b Freeman 
and b Freeman... 
b Freeman 


5 ee SE oe 
Strudwick, 
Mr. EB. CC. Kirk, c 
Troughton, 


‘THREE CENTURIES 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The New York | 


Chicago Cubs divided a 
'double-header Tuesday. the Cubs tak- 
ing the first event 4 to 1 and ‘the 
Giants winning the second game 7 to 1. 
The’ scores: 
First Game 
Innings 2 eee eye 
70000 0 x—4 
New York 00007 
Batteries—Vaughn and Killifer: Barnes, 
and Gonzales. Umpires—Klem and | 


(tH & 
1d 1 


Second Game 
Innings i228 89 R 
York °°" 90320000 0—T7 
(“hicago minzitiziiin(= 
Patteries—Nehf and Snvder; 
Daly. Umpires—Kliem and Emslie. 


H E 
6. 


on. 2 


ie ee 


PHILLIES WIN 2 TO 0 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Smith, 
National’s twirler, 


‘shire batsmen 


' 


' 


900 O—] 7, @4 


although 


Martin and | 


the | 
held | 


the Cincinnati Reds to two hits Tues-| 


9 


ee 


to 0. 


2 ° 


Innings— ee - Se Te ge 
06.819 8 8:7 
nn 000000 O—f y 3 


Bo KR 


Cincinnati 
Satteries—Smith and Tragessor; 

Wingo. Umpires—MecCormick 

Harrison. 


ST. LOUIS DEFEATS BROOKLYN 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The St. Louis 
Cardinals were victors Tuesday in 
their game with the Brooklyn Na- 
tionals 4 to 3. The locals made all of 
runs in the first inning. The 
score: 

Innings 
Louis 


ap ae oe Ge Wa Se ae fe Fae. : 
-go9g00000x—4 
» 7900100 0—3 
Sherdell 

Umpires 


Batteries—Doak, 


Smith and kruger. Rigler 


PITTSBURGH CLUB WINS TWO 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
Pittsburgh Nationals won two games 
h to 
The scores: 

First 
Innings— 123 4% 


06.0 0 6 2 


3 and 6 to l. 


(;ame 


re ee ee eS 
Batteries—Carlton and 
McQuillan and Gowdy, 
and Moran. 
Second 


Wil: 


(;jame 
Innings— bees or ee, 
Pittsburgh Anan a 2 
Boston 
Batterie 
(;owdy and 
Moran 


non sA 
-Adams 
W ison 


and Lee : 
Umpire: 


The 


H E| 
bot 9 


Ring } 
and | 


i not 


| Maj. 
i Mr KF. 
and Clemons: | 
and 


Parke - 


Carried out 


MADE IN ONE GAME 


Special to The Christian Science 

LEEDS, England 
Gloucestershire at Leeds, 
an innings and 125 runs. Ti} 
were i! 
three centuries 


July 26, 


no less than 
made: 
also knocked up 122, 
his bat at 
total had reached 448 
captain declared the 
Gloucestershire only 
first innings, so they 
to follow on. In the 
several batsmen 


R. 
When 


while 
115. 


innings 


made 121 in 


second 


202. Wadding 
was in 


ton. 
Yorkshire bowler. 
form in both innings, 
for 58 runs in the first one 
wickets for 68 in the second. 
YORKSHIRE—First Innings 
Holmes, c Ri 
Sutcliffe, b Parker 
Denton, ec Seabrook, 
R. . Kilner. not out 
Rhodes, c F Robins 
Hirst, out 


wwlands, b SEED 60's 


b ke] 


not 


nnn close: 7 
Wil 


| olphin, 


Mlr 
Robinson, 


son, MFP. a, See | 


Waddingt 


(; 
and on 


ry 
~? 


in 
GLOUCESTER 
First Innings 
Dipper, c Kilner, b Hirs 
Mr. F. F. Seabrook, c 
inson 
Mr. W. 
Smith, b 
mer, we. 
Rhodes 


e. 


SHIRE 


HH. R eels nds b Waddington 
Waddingtén 


Williams, 


b 


Wison, (’ 


Waddington 
Sutcliffe. 


Robinson, 
Rtob 
Waddington ; 

Huggins, b Waddington 

Rloodworth, Robinson, 

not out 

Wilson, 


, 
& 3 


b Waddinet on 


‘Mr 


PROMINENT ioe 
: ‘SWISS ECONOMIC 


Monito 


Kent 
position 


Special to The Christian lence 
BLACKHEATH, England 


maintained their prominent 


defeating Surrey at Blackheath July 26. 
innings left 
to 
of 


with a lead of 89 runs, 
the useful total v0. Kent 
When Surrey 
took the field, Hobbs went in 
first and made a valiant attempt to re- 
up a century, but he was eventually 
stumped after his score had reached 
102. After his departure the Surrey 
began to collapse one after the 


other. This was very largely due to 


the excellent bowling of Woolley. In 
ithe first 
wickets for 36 runs, 


accourted 
while in the sec- 
He was 


innings he 
ond one he took another 4. 
well. seconded by Freeman, who also 
worked considerable havoc among the 
Surrey batsmen. When the last Sur- 
rey wicket fell, Kent were still 
The summary: 
KENT 
First inni 
Johnstone, ec 


nes 
_¥ Strudwick, 
Kirk ; 
Hardinge, c 
Seymour, b Rushby 
Woolley, b Kirk 
Hubble, b Rushby 
as A. FP. Day, -c 
Lieut.-Col. lh. H. 
b Rushby 
Collins, c 


Knight, b Rushby 


Hayes, b Wilkinson 


Troughton, c Ducat, 


bh 
run 
out 


Wilkinson. 
Fulche 
run 
out 
i-b 1, 


hRushby 


Freeman, not 
Byes, 2; 


Tota! 
Inning 
onnstone, st 


Second 


ae ©... & Strudwick, 
b Rushby ary ets 
Hlarrisor b 
Strudwick 
Strudwick, 
Strudwick, b Wilkinson 

Day, c Gilligan, b Kirk 


H. Troughton, ¢ Wilkin- 


Rushbs 
hb Kirk 
» Kirk 


Seymour, c 
Woolley, c 
Hubble, ce 
vir A. r’, 
e{‘ol. Ts. 
b Kirk 
not out 
Mr KF. J. Fulcher, c 
Strudwick, 
Kirk 
l-b 


SOT, 


Hiohbbs, b Kirk 

b Rushhby 

b y 

Byes, 1; 1, n-b 

Total ee a 
STRREY 

Firet innings 

Troughton, b Woolley 
Knight, ¢« Troughton, 


Hohbs « 
D d 
Woolley 
Seymour, b Wodlles 
Hiowellj) ¢ Woolley, 


4 


MM, b Fair- 


largely indebted to Seymour | bine 


jin the county cricket championship by. 


‘Has Total of 146 for 36 Holes 


|The end of the first 
Play— | 
added 
/were very 
for this as he made 108. 
again 


Kent | 
which they | 


|jice 
He soon knocked | 


' United 
| friend 


for 7 | 


[colonies attended. 


136 | 


attended by 80 newspaper 


iof 


dington 
Mr. W. 
Kilner 
W nck lington 


}? - Bs \ liliams, Cc lDaln} 


Smith, ¢ 


Vir 
* ‘ 


tT? } 
Paiute 


- i Huggins. 


a « . 
Oawo 


MISSION GREETED 


Special to The Christian Science 


from its FPastern News 
NEW YORK, New York 
coming reception for the 22 


(iffice 


ies in North America, which has 
a four weeks’ tour of eastern 
middle western cities. was held at 
Waldorf-Astoria yesterday 
Tremble, president of the 

York Swiss Club,  presiding.. 

George Wettstein, of Aurich. said 
States was Switzerland’s 
and that the mission 
given an opportunity 
familiar with her bu 
Hans Sulzer, the Swi 
the greatness and 
future development of the 

states. About 1000 members 
New York New Jersey 


sines: 
ss Minister, 

possibilities 
of 
and 
Lomorrow for 


NEW CANADIAN 
MONTREAL, 


DOMESTIC 
Quebec—At a 
men of 
Province, Sir 

of Finance, on 
final Canadian 
French and 


treal and Quebec 
Drayton, Minis 
day launched the 
mesti® loan. Both 
lish-speaking journalists 


fer 


Monitor 
— Yorkshire beat. 


he York- 
splendid form, 
being 
Sutcliffe made 118 and Denton 
Kilner 
the. 
the Yorkshire 
closed. 
the 
were compel 
innings, 
made good 
‘efforts to prevent a collapse, the whole: ; 
side was out for the' FE 
excellent 
taking 6 wickets 
and 


Mionit 


The wel- 
0 delegates 
of the Swiss mission for economic stud- 
arrived 
and 
the 
with Maur- 
New 

Dr. 

the 
best. Beet. c Me 
would 
to become more 
methods. 
: poke 
for rs'e@y st 
United 


The mission leaves 
a tour of up-state cities. 


LOAN, Mr. J. ©! 
“meeting 
Mon 
Hienry 
Mon- 
do- 
Mng- 
promised the 


-:| LANCASHIRE WINS 
AN EASY VICTORY 


The Christ Monitor 


MANCHESTER, England — Lanca- 
shire had an easy victory over the 
Gloucestershire cricket team at Man- 

-| chester, July 24. Lancashire declared 
9iafter making 429 for the loss of 7 
‘wickets. Yeoman service was fren- 
2'dered to the Lancashire side by J. T. 
Tyldesley, who knocked up 170 before 
he was caught. Cook and Dean did 
not bat, but they proved their utility to 
their side when Gloucestershire 
in. In the first innings Dean took 4 
wickets for 54 runs, while Cook ac- 
counted for another 5 for 25 runs. The 
scoring of the Gloucester batsmen was 
low, and the whole side was 
‘for a total of 156. Forced to 
on with 273 runs behind, their second 
‘effort was no more successful. This 
time they collapsed before the bowling 
and R. Tyldesley, who both 


' ‘ ' 
\of Cook 


took 4 wickets each. 
‘tershire side Dipper was about the 
‘only one who had reason to feel satis- 
fied with the match because, 
he only made 47 in the first innings, 
made 37 not out in the second one. 
the bowling analysis he was easily at 
the top, so far as Gloucester was con- 
cerned, as he accounted for four out 
of the six batsmen, who. were bowled. 
The total for the second Gioucester 
‘innings was only 104, so that they 
were beaten by an innings and 
‘runs. The summary 

led LANCASHIRE 


Special to ian Science 


follow 


ne 
by 


Makepeace, hh Dippe 

Hallows, c Robinson, Dipper 
TL Tyvidestey, c Rowlands, b Parker I 
Tyldesley, c Bi b Dipper 
Smith, b 
H. Hollins, st 
esley, run out 
Boddington, no 


Kenyon, not 


bh 


wiles, 
Parker 
nith, 


Heap, e 
Mr. J. <4. 
R. Tyld 
| Mr “ae 


~ ’ 


b Dipper 


b 


wkts.) 

ings de ‘lared closed. 

and Dean did not g0 
GLOGS Eas ere 


Total (@ 


*inn 


wat rk 


b 


Burton, 


did | Dean 

i. oo ldesle vy, 
Ma} Pr. G. Robinson, 
Rowles, b Cook 
Bloodworth, b ¢ 

not out 


b 


Smith, 


Barrow, 

Parker, c 

Killis, .b 
Byes, 


and (“o0K 


{ ‘OokK 


Boddington. b Dean 
Ou; 
wiands 


W 


Huggins, c 
Dipper, not 
Mr. WW. Ba.. Bt 
ae Fe Ps. fe 
b Dean 
Smith l-b-w, 
eens. 3, Sa 
Tyidesley 
Bowles, b R. 
Rloodworth. 


b (“ook 


} o , 
‘ ldesley, 


ilinias. Se: Ses ay | 
R. Tyldésley 


Robinson, 


Tyldesley 
(*o0k 
Barrow, ¢ 


Pal 


ne. :; 


SOMERSET DEFEATS 
DERBYSHIRE TEAM 
Science Monitor 
The Somerset 
Derbyshire by a 
the county 
Somerset 
‘s witha 
went 


t The Christian 

England 
team beat 
margin of three wickets on 
ground at Bath July 24. 
were behind on the first inning 
of 24. When Derbvshire 
in for the second time, they 
to make no stand at all against 
howling of J. C. White and Robson, 
latter taking seven wickets for 
runs. The total for the innings 
the paltry one of 37; but then 


Special to 


BATH, 


cricket 


deficit 
the 


10) 


oT 


Derbyshire’s non- 


failed make 


spite of 
Somerset 


ing. In 
success, to 


- 


had lost 7 wickets. The summary: 
DERBYSHIRE 
Kirst Innings 
Mr. I. Oliver, ¢ D.. Rippon, b White 
(‘adman, st Chidge hb Robson 
Mr. J. “Chapman, st Chidgey, b 
Morton, b White 
Bry 
bh 
out 
Jacks 


White 


b 


Robson 


“an, 

Vialthouse, 

Wild, not 
RR 


be 


yn, st Chidgey, 


Brvan 


(‘hidgey, 


a Whi ie 
b White 


Mii 


} 


f.1e 


Swiss 


Innings 
hiobson 

and b White oe 
iapman, ¢ Chidgey, b 
Vorton, ¢ Daniell. b White 
White. b Robson 
White 

Robson 
b Re 


second 


Mr. L. Oliver, Db 


(‘adman, ec 


hRiobson 


Peet, ¢ 
Malthouse, b 
Wild, « 
Mr. G 
Revill, b Re 
Hiorsley, not 
Bestwick a | 


hlope, bD 


rt Jackson, ybson 
ibson 
out 


(‘hidgey, 


full support of their papers in making 


the PSS. 


aie 
i 


1919 loan a compi le suc: 


——_— 


N AMERICAN cme 


{0 


9 


RUBBER HEELS 


make you walk on air 


THE NEW IDEA 


DOES IT 


Ask for Beaded Tip Heels at 


Shoe Repair Shops 


Ws 


Uniteo Lact & Brain Mra 


Co. So.e 


ManuracTturens, Avauran, Proviornce 


dismisse‘. 


went) 


On the Giouces- | 


although | 


In | 


169 | 


‘was dismissed f 


| Ryan, 


| Mr 


| Mead 


M ¥ A. a3 
Cat. 2 


| Ryan, 


were able! 
the | 
was! 
the | 
wicket was an admirable one for bowl-}. 
the | ; 


necessary 61 runs to win before they | 
| Roberts, 


; | fought 


Whites defeated the Rumson Blues by | 


‘the winners. 


Ae AON AB Lc NO See RE ae on NE 


ee 


‘ONLY TWO GAMES 
IN THE AMERICAN 


League i ionslioes Increase Standing 
by Defeating Washington by 
2 to 0—Athletics Also Win 


——— nr 


SOMERSET 
First innings 

bh Resetwick 
hb Horsley 


= ae S 
Mr. A 
Young e 
me. J 
Rest w a 
Rraunad ( Beet. 
Robson, b Bestw' 
Mr. P. P. shade 
Mr. J. Daniell. b 
Mr. J. Cc. White. ¢ 
Bridges, not out 
(*hidgey, b Morton 


ppon, 
1-D-w, 
Bestwick 
eBryan, c Jackson, 


; Ripooen 
‘age i? a : 
b 
> a 


. Mort: yn 

Hiorsley <iuesh awe 
Morton. b Horsiey 

LEAGUPE 


AMERICAWY STANDING 


Innings 
b So 


bh Best wic) 


Second 

Mri A KE. Rippon, 

Mr A » S&S. Rippon, 

Young, b Bestwick * 

J. ©. McBrvyan, dD 

run out 

b Bestwick .. 

Hiope, b Horsley, 


TO 0 


Distri rlumPia 
e Sox made a brii- 

eiegnra } 
W ashing ton 


ne a.’ re 


HAMPSHIRE WINNER 
IN EXCITING FINISH 


to The 
BRIGHTON, England— 
beat after an exciting 
Brighton, July 24: Hampshire 
in first to bat and succeeded in knock- 
ing up a total of 207. The Sussex side 
249 runs, which left 
Hampshire a leeway of 42 to make up. 
This they did fairly easily, but some | 
of the last few batsmen were dis- 
missed for very few runs. In the end 
Sussex was left with the task of mak- 
ing 184 runs with two hours to do! 
in. The match looked like ending in| score: 
a draw, but Hampshire; managed to} _ Innings t23 €: 
get their opponents all out just before ee BEB Le 
: ’ . - *-* e rt t y ' ’ ‘ ’ | ' 
time to draw stumps. The summary: “ee SERRE Soe entries: 
HAMPSHIRE 


| Ayers and Ainsmith. Un 
First Innings and Hildebrand. 
b Tate 


Baker, > Roberts. 2) PROPOSED MERGER OF 
PATRIOTIC ORDERS 


WHITE SOX WIN 2 
WASHINGTON. 
The Chicago Whit 

liant rally Tuesday 
frame, winning from 
Americans 2 3 


“? OF ¢ 


. ° 4 ’ . “ . i . . 
Special Christian Se ‘e Monitor 


Hampshire 
finish at | 
went 


to # i 


Sussex 


for 
ATHLETICS DEFEAT DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Some costly errors helped to bring a 
defeat Tuesday for the De ‘troit Tig- 
ers; the Philadelphia Athlet win- 
ning the day’s 4 te kh Tie 
in 


— 


ic ne | 


contest, 4 


89 Ru & 
l—=e § 3 
i~~Z 13 4 
Leonard, 
-Ceonnolly 


ipires 


(ox. 
Melle, ce 
b 


Roberts, 
Roberts, 


Newcombe, c 

Hon. L. H. Tennyson, c 

»b Tate 

ae A di 
Capt. _ 
Kennedy, st 

pee. oe Ce 

not out 


for com- 
federation 
auxiliaries 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—Plans 
bining into one patriotic 
all soldier societies and 
are under way, according to Com- 
mander-in-Chief Adams of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, which in 
convention here. Tentative plang call 
for the merging of the Grand Army 
|of the Republic, Confederate Veterans, 

23; Spanish War Veterans and Veterans 

~-' of the World War. 
| James D. Bell of 
York, is an active candidate for 
'commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. John G. 
|Chambers of, Portland, Oregon, Senior 
| vice-commander-in-chief, it igs said, 
also will be a candidate. William C. 
'Lee, of Port Huron, Michigan has an- 

=, nounced his candidacy. 
Today Veterans of the World War 
_and the Spanish American War will 
/march with the veterans of the Civil 
War. 

. On account of the high cost of liv- 

3,\ ing, Grand Army of the R lic vet- 

2; erans will ask a minimum persion of 

-3; $50 a month for veterans and $30 a 
month for widows of veterans. 


L.. Hill, b Roberts 

Jameson, c Relf, b Baker 

Brown, ® Roberts 
Maartensz, run out 


1S 


second Innings 
and b Cox ie Ree 
B. Melle, c Baker, b ” 
M. Hall, c and b Cox 
l-b-w, b Baker 
(3 Newcombe. b Cox 
Lion. L. H.. Tennyson, 
Baker 


Brown, c 
Cr. 
Mr. P in. . . 

Brooklyn, New 


c Tate, 
La Bait, Baker 
Jameson, not out 

Kennedy l-b-w, b Tate 

Mr. (;. A. Maartensz, 
b Baker 


b (ox 


* 
Ne 


SUSSEX 
First Innings 
run out 
Ryan 
Wilson I-b-w, 
Wilson l-b-w. b 
MUPEOCK-ONenS, Cc 


R. Relf, 
Jenner, 
_§ ie 
Mr. 
Mr. 

b 

‘cine: 


b 
IK. Kennedy 
Kennedy 


Mead, 


b Hill 

b 

l-b-w, 
Jameson, 


\Miaartensz, 
Maartensz. 
H. (Gilligan 


7 


S. Brown, c 


LOWER CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
| SAN DIEGO, California Estaban 
‘Cantu, Governor of Lower California. 
'Mexico, in. conformity with his an- 
‘nounced policy of providing the penin- 
'sula with a system of highways that. 
will compare favorably with any to be 
found in the United States, has started 
the construction of a concrete road- 
way between Tia Juana and Ensenada. 
‘The new highway will be 62 miles in 
‘length, as compared with the present 
,(one, with its many detours, of 90 
miles. The.-type of construction wil! 
conform to that which the Governor 
_has used between Mexicali and Ensen- 
“| ada, which they term “military.” 


nedy 
saker, 


»berts 


not Mut 
|l-b-w, 


Second Innings 


Ryan 
b Ry 


R. Relf, c and h 

Jenner, Tennyson, 
\. K. Wilson, hit. wkt.. 

L.. Wilson, 'b “Aad 
Murdock-Cozens, 


b Kennedy 
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RUMSON WHITES WIN 
RUMSON, New Jersey—In a hard-|' 
polo match at the Rumson, 
Club, Monday, the Rumson | 


Po <& 


7 SHIRTS QT 


Tw se liagensts 
<> 
UNUSUAL 
NECKWEAR 


HOSIERY 
ROBES 
yg 


Country 


the score of 7 goals to 4. J. F. John-'| 
son’s clever mallet work and G. A. | 
Galen’s all-around play featured. 
Johnson scored 5 of the 7 goals for} 


ona 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


BOSTON TO GLASGOW 
ELYSIA .. . Sept. 
SCINDIA | 2 
NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 
AQUITANIA 
ORDUNA 
CAPMANIA Oct. 4, Nov. 8 
NEW YORK TO CHERBOURG 
AND SOUTHAMPTON 
MAURFTANIA .Oct. 2 
NEW YORK—PLYMOUTH 
CHERBOURG—LONDON 
CARONIA .. Sept. 24, Oct, 
NEW YORK TO PLYMOUTH 
HAVRE AND LONDON 
SAXONIA 4, Nov. 
NEW YORK—LONDONDERRY 
AND GLASGOW 
COLUMBIA . 4 Nov. 
NEW YORK TO PLYMOUTH 


HAVRE AND SOUTHAMPTON 
ROYAL GEORGE ..Oct. 4, Nov. 


FROM THE MASTER LOOMS 
OF THE WORLD 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
PARIS-6 RUE.DE CASTIGLIONE 


“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 


A. Warendorff 


Flowers 


625 Fifth Avenne near 33 Street | 
PHONE 4967 VANDERBILT 


126 State St. Tel. Fort Hil! 4000 


1193 Broadway near 29 Street 
PHONE 119 FARRAGUT 


NEW YORK 


Courtesy. Service. Reasonable Prices 
ur telegraph delivery extends to every 
important city im the world. 


Bj RESUMED 
U. S&S. BATTLESHIPS 


ILGRIMS’ FIRST LANDING 
ROVINCETOWN . 


10)-mile round trip to CAPE COD 
Arge Wireless eguipped. iron steamship 
DOROTHY BRADFORD 
_FARE—Eousd trip $2.00, one way $1.75; 
including war tar 

400 Atlantic Ave., DAILY 

A. M., Sundays and Holidays 10 A. WM. | 

STATEROOMS REFRESHMENTS MUSIC 

Tel. Fort Hill 2632 i Seats at Shuman's 


FENWAY PARK 


Teday Two Games—Starting at 1:50 
RED Sox vs. St. Louts 


Le Yery Ww ae 


Phone Beach 1659 
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Can Pacific 
Chino 

Cent Leather 
(‘handler 


(‘orn Prods 
Crucible Steel] 
(‘uba Cane 
do pfd 
Endico*t-John 
Erie 
fien Klectric 
Gen Motors. 4...... 236 
(rood rich 
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Kennecott 
Marine 
do pfd 
Max Motor’ 
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— ow 
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Reading 
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Roy Dut.of N 95% 
| ps2 a Ow 
So Pac 
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Studebaker 
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Vestinghouse 2 

Villvs-Over 34% 

Total sales 1,178,400 shares. 
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19.54 100.00 
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Victory 
Victory 
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Anglo-French 6s . 4 
(‘ity of Bordeaux 6s— 
(ity of Marseilles 6s 99: 
City of Paris 6s.:. 
Un King 5%s, 1919. 
Un King 5tes, 1921. 
Un King 5%s, 1937. 
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(7eneral Asphalt 
Glenrock oe 
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Hecla Mining 
Howe Sound 
Ind Packg 
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N Y Shipping 
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EXCHANGES (CLOSE 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — It has 
been decided, in view of the fact that 


hold a session to-day on acconnt of 
the Pershing parade, to close the Rox- 
ton Stock Exchange. The ¢urb mar- 
ket will also be closed to business. 
Other exchanges that have ruled to 
hold no s@ssion to-day are: Cincinnati; 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore. Philadelphia, 
the New Yowuk Produce and Cotton Fx. 
changes, and the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. 


La eae mes 


| Special to The Christian Science 
Seventh series Oct. 20 to Nov. 


the showing 
, | pletely and efficiently, and also to in- 


July 
exports 
| as 
s | during the seven months were Only 20 
per cent of the pre-war ‘quantity, and 


/exports 
than 


have 


“ EUROPE NEEDS 


‘*) bringing back 


becurities 


1 WOOL 
AUCTION CHANGES 


tenets 


Revised Program Allows a 


Longer Interval Between Se- 


Be Made More 


a 


Efficiently 


BRADFORD, England—tThe revised 
program of the London auctions for 
the remainder of the year is fol- 
lows: Sixth series Sept. 15 to Oct. 
7; eighth 
series, Nov. 24 to Dec. 12; giving 15 
selling days in each case. It is hoped 
that by allowing:-a longer interval 
between the Series the warehouse 
keepers may be enabled to Carry out 
Of the wool more com- 


Mo 
as 


. 
ws, 


crease thé daily Offerings. 

A meeting of the Woo] Council which 
had been fixed for Aug. 14 had to be 
postponed for the reason, according to 
the Director of Raw Materials, that 


the Board of Trade was not in a posi- 


tion to declare its PONcy in regard to 
the standard clothing plan, and it was 
for the further discussion of this plan 
that the meeting was to have been held. 
Apparently the Board of Trade’s un- 
readiness is a consequence of the sud- 
den decision of the fsovernment to 
carry through Parliament a bill deal- 
ing with profiteering. The bill has 
been introduced, and has had a cool 
reception both in the House of Com- 
mons and in the press. The criticism 
is directed against the inadequacy of 
the:measure, but if by any means the 
proposed machinery can be made to 
work, it is clear that a revival of the 
standard clothing plan may become 
unnecessary, 

The limited output of tops is curi- 
ously reflected in the Official returns 
of British exports. It appears from 
these, that for the seven months ended 
the export of worsted fabrics 


Was only 18,500,000 yards. as com- 


| pared with 38,000,900 yards in the cor- 


responding period of-1913, and 46,000- 
000 yards in 1914. On the other hand. 
of woolen fabrics, into the 
manufacture of which the combing 
problem does not enter. were over 70,- 


| 000,000 yards during the first seven 

/'months of this year, compared with 

/ 62,000,000 

| Sponding period of 1913. and 60,000.000 
s | Vards 


yards only in the corre- 
in 1914. The figures for tops 
and worsted yarns show the same lag 


worsted fabrics. Exports of tops 


of yarns. considerably less 
half. But in the case of these 
Foods allowance has to be made for 
the fact that by far the best customer 
before the war -was Germany. En- 
deavors are being made to reestablish 
business relations with Germany, but 
the export of tops and yarns is stil] 
rationed for the benefit of the home 
consumer, and the production wil] 
to be increased -before there 
any substantial improvement in 

export trade. 


is 
the 


ee 


AMERICAN GOODS 


PHILADELPHIA. Pennsylvania—H. 


C. Carr of the Sun Shipbuilding Com- | 


pany has just returned from Europe, 
a contract for a cargo 
carrier of 11,500 tons, to be built for 
Dutch interests. 

He found present exchange rates by 
far the most potent factor in the com- 
mercial situation. European nations. 
he said, all need American products, 


| but the only reason the United States 


is getting any orders at al] is because 
it is impossible to obtain goods else- 
where, and it is a question of paying 
Premium due to depreciation of Euro- 
pean currency or doing without the 
zoods. 

The industrial situation. he said, has 
improved immensely, especially in 
France and Belgium. where industries 
had been on a 100 per cent war basis. 
Employees have returned to work and 


plants are rapidly resuming peace ac- 


tivities. There igs very little Labor 
trouble now in. these two countries. 
Karly resumption of extensive export 
trade certain unless some new ad- 
verse influence develops, Trouble that 
had developed as a result of unemploy- 
ment has practically disappeared. 

The situation in Holland js 
Exchange is not in «so unfavorable a 
position there and money is plentiful. 
The shortage of coal is the principal 
obstacle to business devs lopment. 

There is still need of more ocean 
tonnage, although the Situation has 
improved considerably in the Jagt year. 
Asked concerning recent press fre. 
ports from abroad that France and 
Italy desired to buy uyyward of 1 900.- 
000 tons of American Shipping, Mr. 
Carr said that he found no evidence of 
such a condition. 
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DIVIDENDS 


The American Coal Company of A}- 
legheny County declared a dividend of 
$: 


“ a share, payable Sept. 9 to stock Zz 


of record Sept. §. 

The directors of the Chandler Motor 
Car Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of $6 a share. payable Oct. 


: i : 1 to stock of record Sept. 19. 
ries to Enable Examination to. 


The United Fruit Company has de- 
Clared the usual quarterly dividend 
per cent, payable Oct. 15 to 
record Sept. 209. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Com- 
Pany has declared the usual quarterly 
dividend of $2 a share, payable Oct. 1 
to holders of record Sept. 18. 

Thé Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration has declared the regular quar- 
teriy dividend of $2 a share. payable 
Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 22. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. payable 
Oct. 15 to holders of record sept. 20. 

The Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration has declared the 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share. 
payable Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 
12. : 

The 8S. S. Kresge Company has de- 
Clared the-regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
Sept, 15. 

The National Licorice Company de- 
Clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of % per cent on the preferred stock. 
payable Sept. 30 to holders of record 
sept. 23. 

The National Cloak & Suit Company 
has declared the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 a share on the common 
stock, payable Oct. 15 to holders of 
record Oct, 8. : 

The Standard Screw Company has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the common 
Stock, payable Oct. 1 to stock of rec- 
Ord Sept. 13. 

The semi-annual dividend of 
per cent on the common stock of the 
Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Bessemer 


+) 14 
—_ cod 


Railroad will be paid Oct. 1 to holders | 
van i . i ; ‘'n@unced a new order from Greece for 
Phe Shaffer Oil-& Refining Com- | 


of record Sept. 15. 


Pany has declared an initia] quarterly 
dividend of 134, per cent on the pre- 


ferred stock, payable Oct. 25 to stock | 


of record Sept. 30. 

The Central Petroleum Company 
has deelared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $2.50 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 1 to holders 
Of record Sept. 15. 

The Crucible Stee] Company of 
America has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the preferred stock. payable Sept: 30 
Lo stock of record Sept. 16. 

The directors of the International 
Trust Company declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $3, and an extra 
dividend of $1 a share. payable Oct. 1 
to holders of record sept. 15. 

The Duluth Superior Traction Com- 
pany has declared the regular quar- 
lerly dividend of $1 a share on the 
preferred stock. Payable Oct. 1 to 
stock of record sept. 16. 

The St. Louis. Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 114 per 
cent on the preferred stock. payable 
Sept. 30 to holders of record Sept. 20. 

The American Brake Shoe Foundry 
Company has declared the 
quarterly dividends of 1% per cent 
on the common stock and of 2 per cent 
on the preferred stock. Both are 
payable Sept. 30 to stock of record 
sept. 19. 

The Certain-Teed Products Corpora- 
‘tion has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividends of 1% per cent on the 
first preferred stock and 1% per cent 
on the second preferred stock. Both 
are payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
sept, 20. 

The Continental Can Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
cent on the common stock. 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%, 
per cent on the preferred stock was 
also declared. Both are payable Oct. 
l to stock of record pept. 20. 

The following porphyry copper com- 
panies have declared dividends 
Stated, all payable sept. 30 to stock 
of record Sept. 16: Chino Copper 
Company, 75 cents: Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Company, 4744 cents; 
Ray Consolidated Copper Company, 
00 cents; Utah Copper Company, $1.50 
a share. 


U.S. STEEL UNFILLED 
ORDERS INCREASED 


] 7 


The 


NEW YORK, New York Unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on Aug. 30 amounted to §,109.- 
103 tons, the corpora- 
tion's monthly statement. This is an 
increase of 530,432 tons. compared 
with the orders on July 31, and the 
second consecutive month show an 
increase, although it is only the third 
since October of last “ear. 

The upward trend in the steel indus- 
try began last June, and there has 
been a steady improvement in con- 
ditions. 

The unfilled tonnage on July 31 was 


according to 


‘a 


‘ i 0,018,661 and on June 30, 4.892.855. 
REVENUE BILIS 


NEW -YORK, New ’ York Deputy 
City Controller A. J. Philbin ‘yesterday 
opened bids for $22,000,000 short-term 
of the city of New York 
designated as follows: $8,000,000 
revenue bills dated Sept. 12 and ma- 
‘uring Nov. 24, and $3,000.000 revenue 
bills, dated Sept. 15 and maturing Novy. 


25: $8,000,000 corporate stock notes, | 


dated Sept. 10 and maturing Dec! 106, 
and $3-600,000 corporate stock notes. 
dated Sept. 21 and maturing Dec. 21. 

The entire issues were awarded to 
the syndicate composed of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, the Chase National! 
Bank, and the National Bank of Com- 
merece in New York at 4.29 per cent. 
The bidders jointly agreed to purchase 
all or any part at 4.49 per cent and al) 


jor none at 4.39. 


| COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & (o) 

NEW YORK, New. York—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 
last 
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May P 29 ] , « 
Spots 29.19, down 35 points 

(Special to The Christian Science Monj- 
tor from the New Orleans Cotton Ix. 
change via Henry Hentz & (Co.'s private 
wire.) 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows 
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EL PASO, Texas—Stockmen 
cattle-raisers in Texas, New Mexico. 
and Arizona are warned by the Buyers 
and Sellers Live Stock Association of 
Panhandic 
ASS0O- 


from its So 


; 
ou 


the 


and 
Stockmen’s 


Texas. 
Southwestern 


Amarillo, 
and 
ciation to wait until fall to buy cotton 
seed cake, since this commodity 
now selling for $76 a ton. The 
Clations advise their members that 
the seed will drop $20, or at least $15 
a ton in the fall. They give as cause 
for the high price of cake the fact 
that the old crop of seed is about al] 
fone and that cattle-raisers in parts of 
the country where feed is scarce will 
Pay the high price through necessity 
Within 60 days, according to the asso- 
Ciations mills will be in operation 


is 


asso- 


again, and there will be plenty of cot- 


fon seed cake on the market at $56. or 
less perhaps, a ton. 

Rains this summer 
area of Texas have 
Lakes which have been dry for the 
last seven years: are well filled now. 
Rains in the larger parts of Arizona 
and New Mexico have been bet- 
ler than usual this summer. and the 
Stockmen in the three states are well 
prepared to wait until fall to buy 
their cotton seed. The range is also 
good in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
2ording to the associations. 

Cattlemen in Colorado, Montana. 
and Idaho report a shortage of grass, 
and the associations report that men 
in these three states are harder 
by the extreme high price of cotton 
cake than are the cattle-raisers 
in other stock-raising states. 


CANADA OBTAINS 
FOREIGN ORDERS 


he cattle 
been plentiful. 
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also 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The Canadian 


Trade Commission in London has an- 


worth of Canadian manu- 


items on the list are 
of frieze and 420.000 
The Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association is placing these 
in Ontario and Quebec. An 
order of $25,000,000 from Rumania for 
Clothing, paint, roofing, agricultural] 
implements, etec., has already been 
filled in Canadian factories. 

Although the commission is a gor- 
ernment body, it is self-supporting. 
[It makes a charge of 1 per cent on all 
orders it secures for Canadian firms. 
Since its inauguration last January, 
around $100,000,000 worth of orders 
has been obtained for Canada from 
countries Kurope outside of the 
United Kingdom. This means the com- 
mission has made $1,000.900 to date, 
so it is not only self-supporting, but 
will be able to turn a substantia] sum 
back to the government after the sal- 
aries of the staff and other expenses 
are met. 


SHOE BUYERS 


for The Christian Science 
Monitor, Sept. 9 
Among the boot and shoe dealers 
and leather buyers in Boston are the 
following: 


Paltimore. 


$25.000.000 
factures. Two 
420,000 yards 
vards of sere. 


; 
4a 


Compiled 


Md.—O. S. Anderson, of The 
Pilot Shoe Co.: Essex. 

Baltimore, Md.—H Halpern: Essex. 

Baltimore, Md.—R. E. Tubman. of Tubman 
Shoe Co.; E 

Bangor, Me. A. P. Tewkesbury, of Sawyer 
Boot & Shoe Co.: United : 

sirmingham, Ala.—Ira A. VW 
States. 

ham, 


States, 


~ x 


7”, . 
state 


atson; United 


Ala.—Samue!] Baker: United 


Irming 


Birmingham, -Ala. — M. Berry; United 


States, 
Cleveland, Ohio—C, J. Worbass: United 
states 


l1l1.—R. B. 
Th}.—.f}. Fe 


Agnew; Essex. 
Defoy: Essex. 
l—J. P. MeManus. of R. 
&.Son Co.; Touraine. 
ill.--S. G, Soloman: 


(Chicago, 
Chicago, ] P. 
Smith 
Chicago, 
states, 
{olumbus, Ohio—BE. 
Denver, Colo.—H. F. 
Detroit, Mich. 
worthe Shoe Co. : 
Kl Paso, Texas—C. 
Havana, Cuba—Manue!} 
dez, Va'dez & Co: 
Jackson, Mich.—R. B. 
States. 
Knoxville. 
states 
Tex,.—lI, 
[daho—C, J 


United 
A. Schderlein : Essex. 
Howk: Essex. 


Touraine 
Schultze; Essex’ 
United States. 
Matthews : United 
Tenn.—F. F. on; United 
Goodman : Essex. 
Brier: 


Ledroe, 
Lew! ron, 
States, 
Memphi t, 
, States. 
Newport News, Va.—-H Weger: 
New York City—W. Ww. 
Charles Williams Stores: 
Street 
Philadelphia, 
state 
Richmond d@ Va 2 
Miles Shoe Co Touraine. 
Scranton, Pa M l, Brandwene. 
Scranton Leather l'nited 
a. Brandwene : 


United 


Tenn Lu. iF Watson . United 
Essex. 

Bowman, -of 
-1 Columbia 
Pa.—A. 


Meltzer : United 


of W. H. 


Snow, 
of 
("oO States, 
SS ranton. ys l'nited 
States, 

Bivdan: 
«>. (j rovitz: 


l'nited States. 
l'nited 


Savannah, Ga s 
~avannah, (7a. 
State: 

Louis, Mo.—R, Mathes and A. Gamm : 
[ nited States. 

Mo B. Munchweiler.: 
Onio—~—J,. F. Cummi: 
("o.; United States. 
Miss.-—-S ~cnreier, of 
Goods Co United States. 

LFEFATHER BUYERS 

Annville, Pa.—W. A. Withers, of Kreider 
Shoe (€’o.; United States 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ D. R 

Shoe Co United States 

Pa.—A. H. Kr of Kreider 

l'nited States. 

H. H. Kreider, of Kreider 

United Statésx. 


St 


Mssex. 
of 


St. Lou 
Toledo, 
Lane & 
Vi ksburg, 
Dry 


H. 


Feid 


der 
Lebanon, 
Shoe Co 
Pa 


(" 


ivlar 
ciuer., 


Lebanon, 
Shoe 
Reading, Pa 
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The Christian Science Monitor ts on fille 
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JOPLIN ORE 
JOPLIN, Missouri——The price being 
paid for first grade zine Ore is $46. 
second grades $44 and $45, and cala- 
mine $29 to $30. Lead shows an ad- 
vance of $1 above the top price of 
last week, the price paid being $70. 
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FINANCIAL 
The Beigian Government 

100 American locomotives for 
State railroads 

Uruguay is planning 
loan to Italy. The proceeds 
spent on Uruguay products 

The Director-Genera! of 
public service says French 
Production will he 9.600.000 tons a 
year, of which 1,500,000 tons will be 
exported, and production of steel will 
equal 7,500,000 tons, with 1.900.000 
tons for export. 

Otto Hue, leader of the German Cora! 
Miners | Federation. lares Ger- 
many'’s @conomic situation would be 
considerably improved if she were 
able to export 4.000.000 3,000,000 
tons of coal monthly. He tells miners 
that the German situation not 
utterly hopeless, if there is coopera- 
tion. 


BIG EARNINGS FOR 
WORTHINGTON PUMP 


NEW YORK, New York The 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Com- 
pany earned a balance of $20 a share 
for the common stock in the six 
months ended Juné 30. 1919. after lib- 
eral allowance for depreciation and 
federal taxes. Before deductions for 
these items it estimated that net 
earnings approximated $60 a share. 

The showing in the first half-year 
compares with $16.37 a share earned 
on the common in the year to Dec. 
31, 1918. In 1917. $26.33 was earned. 
The reserve for federa] taxes in 1918 
aggregated $4,000,000, compared with 
$1,500,000 in 1917. A further reserve 
of $1,267,000 for depreciation in in- 
vestments in the 1918 year reduced 
the share balance by $9. But for these 
larger set-ups the 1918 showing for 
Worthington common would have been 
more than $42 a share. 

Worthington Pump’s working capi- 
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use of 


a $1°.900.900 
will be 


French 
pig iron 
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or 


1S 


is 


fal now stands<at approximately $24,- | 


against $12,992,149 common 
Outstanding. In view of the com- 
pany’s strong financial position and 
high rate of earnings. there is a move- 
ment on foot among a group of stock- 
holders to induce «the management to 
Start dividends dn the common stock. 

Worthington’s plants are running at 
Capacity and the outlook for continued 
demand good. Mining companies 
all over the world are in need of 
pumping machinery and important 
orders from European interests are 
expected when a satisfactory plan for 
financing export. trade has been 
evolved. New irrigation projects are 
in prospect, and: with the continuation 
of the shipbuilding program there is 
enough business in sight to assure 
full operations for an indefinite 
period, 


STEEL STOCKS ARF 


000,000. 


is 


URGENTLY BOUGHT 


The 
Spicuous 


Steel stocks were most con- 
in the trading yesterday on 
the New York stock Exchange, 
Threatened Labor troubles in the 
Steel industry served to attract atten- 
tion to this class of securities. Favor- 
able rumors would send stocks up- 
ward and unfavorable reports had the 
reverse’ effect. The gyrations o9f 
Crucible were as pronounced as ever. 
fluctuating over a wide price range, 
and finally closing with a net gain of 
13 points. Chandler Motors also had 
a big advance. This was due to the 
increased dividend rate and Capital re- 
adjustment. 

General Motors closed with a net 
gain of 314, Republic Stee] 414, Stude- 
baker 3, U. S. Steel American 
Smelting American Woolen 41,, 
Baldwin 61% and Bethlehem 35¢, 

Pond Creek Coal had a net advance 
of 2% in Boston, and Stewart 1. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


ERIE RAILROAD 
ended June 30— 1919 
per revenue ~2,102,107 
Oper deficit 104,065 
Deficit after Charges 2,808,912 


Zi, 


*") 
o, 


1918 
$20,520,371 
2,974,509 


~,917,546 


Qtr. 


CONGESTION OF (FRAIN 

CHICAGO, Illinois—St. Louis 
blocked with wheat. having 3,443,900 
bushels. lt has shipped 1,000,000 
bushels to Chicago, and wants to ship 
Kansas City reported that it 
was filled up with 12,023,000 bushels. 
and the railroads have issued an em- 
bargo against further shipments to 
that market. If cars were available 
the wheat could be moved In more 
freely, but, ag it is, it must be held 
back, 


is 


COTTON EXCHANGE HOLIDAY 

NEW YORK. New York—The board 
of managers of the New York Cotton 
Exchange has decided to have no ses- 
sion On Wednesday, Pershing Day, 
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Hugh S. Roberts & Co. 


Builders 


Designers 
Engineers 
New York City 


1123 Broadway, 


We do not limit ourselves as to the 
Size, Nature or Locality of the work we 
undertake. 


May we serve you? 
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GREAT GROWTH OF 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Newly Built Vessels of United 
States Carry More Domestic 
Exports in One Month Than 
During the Entire Year 1914 
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With 338.712 tons 
freight. The next lare 
June sailings was 
Of coal carriers. 
'freighted with 296,321 
| Products of Americ 
‘Stockyards were 
oS We Ssels, 
Kleven ships 
With 52.605 tons of cotton. seven w 
I8 307 of lumbe: 
Carried 46,934 tons of 
‘Tailway cars. One ship 
freighted with £ondola cars 
billets, her Cargo being 8712 tons. 
Four ships carried kerosene, and 
fasoline amountine «3.967 tons. 
One ship sailed with tons of 
Red Cross supplies 


BETTER FEELING ON 
LONDON EXCHANGE 


LONDON, England A feeling of 
confidence prevailed on the stock ex- 
change vesterday and markets gener- 
ally showed.a steady undertone, with 
activity in some departments. 

The oil group was the strongest. 
Shell Transports were 81-16. Good 
buying of rubbers was noted as 
result of the favorable Position of the 
Staple. 
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by debates at the 
Congress at Glasgow, 
the domestic section was hard. 

Profit-taking eased Argentine Rails. 
Mines were cheerful. Diamonds 
tinued strong, with De Beers quoted at 
2414, an advance of ‘se compared with 
the of the previous day 


con- 
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PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 


PHILADEBPHIA. 
Quotations of some 
on the stock 
day were: 

Elec Stor Bat 961. 
S34e, Lehigh 


Pennsylvania — 
of the ] 2 
issues exchange y 

. Gen Asphalt com 
Nav 68, Lake Superior 
=1%, Phila Co 34, Philg Elec 25, Phila 
Rap Tr 24%, Phila Tract 68, .Union 
Tract 38%, United Gas Imp 69, 


FP. W. WOOLWORTH SALES: 

NEW YORK. New York—The sale: 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company 
in August amounted to 
compared with $9,533,301 in Augus’ 
1918. For the eight months endin- 
Aug. 31, sales agsregated $69,331 102. 
compared with $63,555,948 a year ago. 
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FLEMISH BOOK 


A High Grade Watermarked Antique Finish 
Book Paper for Catalogues and Booklets 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Co. 


Paper Makers for More Than 
BOSTON. 
ine ees sent 
Goudy Mayfield Herbert McNamee 
MAYFIELD & CO. 
Grain— Provisioes—Stecks 


116 West Monroe 8+ CHICAGO 
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HELP WANTED—WOMEN | 
WANTED 


Two girls in office; one to do 
billing on Remington billing ma- 
chine; the other to do general 
office work. Wages to start $20 
per week. Saturday onc half 
day. These positions are, we 
believe, as good as there are in 
the state but in return we expect 
accuracy and girls who are will- 
ing to do heir part to rte their 
employer, Address D 75, Moni- 
tor Office, Boston. 
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York, desires 
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| eaiid. Address Advertiser, Room 315, 320 
Broadway, New York City, 
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JOHN NICOL, 822 Michigan Ave.. 
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neWspapers and magazine 
acenrate stenographer; 
into important work. 
728, Monitor, 21 FE. 

WANTED—Nurse and housemaid, Protestants, 
family 2 adalits and bors of 4 and 6: modest 
establishment, good wages and home, suburb 
Chicago. L. C, WHITMAN, 686 Flill Ra., 
Winnetka, II. 
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national conference.§ at- 
representatives of the 
Women's University clubs of Toronto 
Edmonton, Victoria, and Winnipeg 
Provision was also made for the entry 
of Regina, Ottawa and McGill alumnzw 
as charter members of the new organi- 
zation. This federation will definitely 
unite all Canadian university women 
with a common aim and object. Promi- 
nent among the aims of the federation 
the establishment of a traveling 
scholarship for women valued at $1000 
and tenable in a British university: 
the establishment of national lecture 
inter-associlation work. In 
short, the object is to unite the work 
and influence of university women all 
over Canada. One resolution adopted 
‘by the gathering urged that university 
their influence induce 
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ate pessession if desired. Will be shown at 
any time Address C 51, Monitor Office. Boston. 
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Monito 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


Beaeon St.. 
large 


153 
ished 
flow 


BROOKLINE 


MASS., 
art 7 hewly furn 


| itt. eric ; 


rve reom 
privilegs 

all .or phone 
~ i? s Bost 


JI ASS 
LYFORD 


dav or wk. 
1006 


142.-THE 
noms to rent by 


Tel I rs 


HUNTINGTON 
Noa nt, homel 


isarry mone 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 


rAVWIT. } ‘ 


mbridge or 


FOR SALE 


Rooming itifulile fur 
r col has 2° rooms, 5 
ni eorner Sur: 
Boston Ntu- 
run by me. 


1) 


FOR SALI honse. hea 
ed fe 

right 

eves and 


alway 
property . 


Boy 


house 


GREAT 


bewutiful 


See TIlIs 
£4500 Terms. 6. room 


2? sleep 
peor ‘ oT ioe e@ey iW eorner let 4 


the «=? 


and U. C., 


died o 
exposures: eum all da sear aif en 
TAS. McCROSSON CO.. 

1990 Shattuck Avs Berkeley, 


igs 1iM 


California 


ror Sar} 
} ' pig” | 


Ir 


,isife 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Earl Hats 


-ST.JAMESHAT SHOP 


HUNTINGTON AVE. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS - 


by 
ie ¥ 
& CO.. 


Boston 


the 
he 


penman 
found -at 


demanded 
the home 


requisites 
or iff 
BARRY, BEALE 


eiree f 
1492 


Washington 
Phone Hicehmon: 


CARPET CLEANING 


Cleansing, Vacuum Cleaning 
BWETT CLEANSING CO. 
Ite Mass, 


108-110 


Naphtha 
ADAMS & 


180) 6h Kembie Street 
Te Nox 1077 


WILLIAM R. HAND 


44 LAGRANGE STREET, ROSTON 
Straw and Panama hates bleached and retrimmed., 
Moft. «tiff, silk and opera hats cleaned and re 
paired. Hands and bindings put on while you wait 


WM. A. THOMPSON CO. 


Pay bigh prices for diamonds, pearis. olf gold: 
estates appraised and bought, etubliahed 1883. 
126 Tremont -St.. opposite Park Street Church, 
Rexton., Mass. 


RELIABLE 


shury, 


TYPEWRITERS 

85 down, balance 85 monthly: all makes, $15 
up: rented 3 months, 85 up Orrick APPLI- 
ANCE. CO 191 Devonshire Sf. lonton. F 


COWEN'S WOMEN’S SHOP, 156 Mass. 


Waoiets, Kayeer siik underwear, 
gioves, kimonos, Durews and ivy corsets, 


le 


Ave., 
boslery, 


OS, 


| Marked 


| 


{ 


|For 


stable-garage., | 
is | 


convenient 


a 


ILLINOIS © 


Packard 
Pianos 
and Players 


Resided 
EF xcellenee 
Their Price 


_ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a 


Anniversary 
Sale of Pictures 
and Photo Frames 


hand-far 
and dui 
with 


DECATUR, 


CITY 


—_ A 


NEW 


SPL PL LPL 


_YORK 


PL LOLOL 


SODA—-LUNCHEON—CANDY 


‘ved phot 
silver 


Lidss an 


Special 
Reautiful! 


fi esimile 
sub ye regs: 


irame _ 


ir 


STORES 


30 Broad Street *C or. 

71 Nassau Street *No,. 80 Wall St 

52 Vanderhilt Ave. *No. 323 Maiden Lane 

~1 EF. 40th Street No. 2% John St. 

138 Liberty Street No. 58 Chambers St. 
(Will soon 

Candies for 


fine eoior 
landscape 


No. Beaver & New St. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

*No. 


af + “9 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
Fourth Floor 


eolu d9aUDd fi) 


| Repairing 
| Recharging Storage Ba ttery 
, Renting 


open) Special 
at stores 

A assorted 
pound. 


Jelly. 


le 


SHie 


A full line 6f Gem 
With a star 4 Rox of (em 
Chocolates or Ron Rons—-$1 and $1.25 a 
Also Gem Doughnuts fille: 1 ‘with delicious 
Sale at mmr stores dozen. 


THE MARY F ANT | 
26 West 43rd Street 

Dinner $1.00 

Special Fried Chicken and Waffle | 
Dinner Wednesday Bere 
Sunday Night Dinner $1.25 


= > Yo Olbo Enatish 


STORE 


St 
ean 


MUSIC 


 Unle-€ le Ver 


olrath Men and Women 


Grol rath, 


Shoes the:Satie ty 
ILL. 


THE 


Quality 
Dairy Products 


Pasteurized Mik and Cream 
Golden Purity Butter 

Purity and Velveteen.Ice Creams 
Anona Cheese 


DECATUR, 
DAVENPORT, IA. THE DECATUR 
ie ICE CREA} COMPANY 


| MParker Go, Pigely Wiggly 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Everybody ’ 


Ofacial 
Service 
Station 


Supply Co. 


Olive 5819 


Luncheon 70c 


Bartholomew Battery & 


_ 1503 Chestnut Street 


‘Oltranth Wa ter ge 


CAR PARTS SERVICE 
Complete stock of Ford parts always on hand. 


CARONDELET MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


' 3867-69 So. Grand Avenue 
3074 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fragrant Food, Fragrant Surround- 
ings, Fragrant Memories, 
Luncheon Dinner 


£8 W. 43rd St., next Aeolian Hall 
THE LAKESIDE, 28 WEST 46TH, N. Y. C. 


Break fast~—-Luncheon—Dinner 
Just home cookery and everything the very best 
Cafeteria ll to 3 


ne 
(grimm & Gorly 


Tax Reports, Systems, Audits 43 SE: sia 
Special Investigations ies GLOVES 


Personal Accounts f AND to accompany the 


WASHINGTON 
MATHIES AA's & C P . A. 


10 E. 43 St.. New York QU ALITY DRY CLEANIN 


LEWANDOS 
CLEANERS—DYERS 
348 Madison Avenue 


Murray Hill 5770 


ON LEWANDOS” 


Sidner 2634 
epectalizes in products of the leading food mas- 
manufactnorers whose 
guarantee of full 


highest quality. 


‘The Store for 


Service 
ofacturers of the country 
name on the label 


weight. full measure and the 


is rrr 


430-432 NORTH WATER STREET 


Florists — io 
STUART'S on Lincoln Square 


STS 


1G 


ee 


effective with 


Telephone 
“YOU CAN RELY 
PLUSH COATS—VELVET SUITS— DRESSES 
Dry  Cleansed and Steamed 
MME. ESTELLE 
922 


Amsterdam Ave., New York 
PHONE ACADEMY 2202 


PFORRESTER 


100 Arsenal 


“Where Good Things to Fat Come From.” 
Tees, Ice Cream, Sodas and Lunches 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 
HAPMNAN BROS COR EELLDORADSO AND RRe . 
TA Ie [ ; ‘ADWAY 
LOTHES 
RS S) Immensely the 
tre ne Pe RS " WM. ERHART SNYDER. Director 
street costume are gloves in con GERTRUDE F. ADAMS, Secretary 
St... 5902 Delmar BI. trasting or harmonizing colors. Piano. Voue. Viol in Theory. 
‘The Tiffany of Cleaners” _ Our glove section is filled with Instruments, Dramat Art, Phys. 
For free catalogue and general informaties 
iidress Secret 


New Fall Suits THE KIPP STORE 
LEANS Decatur Musical College 
ST. LOUIS 3 ch Saotrantaae 
Orchestral 
cal Trainmg and Dancing 
316 N. Main St. | DECATUR, ILI. 


correct stvles for vour selection. 
—Main Floor— 


CCHMIDT \ JUSIG (0: 


ABILITY |S FOUNDATION OF OUR BUSINESS 9 


111-113 W. 3rd Street 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


-———— -~—-~ 


Pianos and Plavers 


you know of and 
can be sure of— 


Rector 3432 


NOTARY 


“ALICE 
66 Rroadwary. N. \ FS 

__ PUBLIC th! +f 4477 
a 3 or rest 4900 — 


roo is ; ss eeaeen 


‘77 eg 


y Delicate work our specialty 
LAUNDRY 


OLIVE ST. 
Del. 588 
Lindell 1749—Delmar 1807 ry 


OUR FINISHED FAMILY WASH” 
Stamp and 


“~ 
Stationery Co. 


OUTFITTERS 


STE 


NOGRAPHER 


RENT-—Well-furnished 

bath no other 

bus lines Business gentleman 
given and expected, 


monitor, 21 E 1Oth 


single 
Near subway 
preferred. 
\Ioderate 
sSt.. New 


TO 
near 
and 


Stunna 
roomers 


M. C. COAL CG. 


Riverside | Sootless Coal _-- 


. ? y 
to rent ad RY 
Rudow. 


2109 P . 
oa y (,, Adams 
COMPLETE OFFICE 


N. 6tl Let 
412 6th St PRI 


V OlCY S and Cafeteria 


LOCUST ST. QUICK SERVICE 


ae GIN’ CREAMERY 


rnished 
Le 
bath 


Miad SOT) 


HANDSOME 
for term of 
Two rooms, 
per month, 


apartinent 

orated b;: 

liowntown 
square 


Phone 


ne eee 


Decatur Coal Co. 


Original Hand-Mined Coal 
BROADWAY 


FALL HATS 


ef value, style and quality 
on display at 


The Misses Dawson's Hat Shop 
119 E. William Street 


THE LINGERIE SHOP 


Blouses, Negligees; Lingerie 
504 Powers -Bidg. Phone Main 219 


HOLABIRD’S GARAGE 
AUTOMOBILES 


Repairs—-Accessories—Storage 
______—- 235 EAST WOOD STREET 


“Decatur Republic Truck Co. 
N. Franklin Street. 
DEC ATU R, ILL. 
Florist R. F. SCHWARTZ & CO. 


2 | TIRES, TUBES AND SUPPLIES 
QUALITY PLUS SERVICE COLUMBIA STORAGE BATTERIES 

Lv 5 N. 
Mail and telegraph orders uleanizing and Retreading. 566 Water St. 


recive monet snete: | Western Lie 


O18 Brady Street, lowa | Dishwasher and Kitchen Table 
Mm. G@. PAULA KRIGBAUM ELECTRIC CO. 
FLORIST WALL PAPER 


. : Interior Decorating—Hangings 
AND ELM STREET Painting: inside and outside 
IOWA. 


WwW. C. PLE 
417 N. Main Street 


MOLINE, ILL. 


PPBPBPP PPP PELL 


WANTED 
artists, small 
het we 
ws 


office 
50-45 


\ ork 


by two fashion 
district preferably 
Mowtor, 21 E. 40th 


RICHMOND HILL,N.Y. 
HENRY BAHRENBURG 


30) {A571 ry it te rig M4 , (: * Pee Ly aporated 
Jefferson Avenue Hi sy (;rade .Margarin< Canned Coe 
Grand 2904 W—Daily Deliverics—Del. 
CHAS. F. KICKER 
O805 Delmar Avenne 
GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Cab. 495. 496. 529 
CHAS. F. SHORT 
STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


East 44 


ado ve 


IN G ST. LOUIS | 


us 


NT 


ifth Avre., 
Sts DS 
(ity, 


ee 


New 


The 

CHICKERING & SONS 
of Boston 

HAINES BROS. 

LUDWIG & COMPANY 

MARSHALL & WENDELL 

HOBART M. CABLE 

FOSTER & COMPANY 

and the: famous 
WEBER 


Inspection solicited. 
"No obligation to purchase is incurred | 


HENRY AHRENS. REX TAILOR 
NOW SHOWING A NICE LINE OF FALL AND | 
WINTER GOODS FOR SUITS AND 

OVERCOATS 
Come in and make your 
309 Brady Street 


Ge. 


Lunch Reom 


311-313 


Koch, Props, 
Fruits 


Rich Hi $7 
Avenue 


vis 


3219 near 


Choice Meats 
ve ICHTENBE RG 


96 Ave. C Greenwood | 
Drv 


REAL. 


Jamaica , ole 
2377 X | 


Jamaica or 


Phone 


Goods and Furnishings 
ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
KE. V¥. BRAND & SON 

rR. I] and 65 hg" 
near Illth St. 


distance hauling our specialty. 


JOHN S. BUNTING 


THE JEWELER 
2910 NORTH VANDEVENTER 
HEMSTITCHING 
“Where particular go 
MISS ALICE 
Ave. 


SAYERS 
PRINTING 


PHONE OLIVE 3229 


long 
Hollis , 
Res. Hollis 


rong 


Ave 


Tels, 
Jamaica 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Png in G HTON” 


at et Schenectady, N ) 
IING FURNISHINGS 


‘Transactio Dears 
f <y 


selection. 
Davenport, 


FORBER 


Be: 242 


people 
BRADY | 
Vernon Telephone 3668-J | 
CLOT] re 


ver’ 


prompt 


the Stam, mo! 


Davenport, 


£57.55. Barney Company 


re 


Shops’* AND ACCOUNTING 
inations, Systems 

Public Accountant 
Bldg., ST. LOUIS 


AUDITING 


S GREATEST STORES Audits, Exam 
Needs J ( a od . ore Certified 
411 Third ral- Ban) 


_FOR SALE 


inv, operating 3 
I EDER AL MOVING 


EAST ST. LOUIS 


Where Fve oar 


ONE OF SCHENECTADY 
Wearing Annars 


The Ine 


Pidaic rs, Hatters & Men's Furnishers 
. $13-315 STATE STREF! 

Hugh Gibson, I’res.—Frank J. Eckel, Vj 

Frank J. Walton, Treas.—Samuel E. Currie. 


THE WALLACE Co. 
EVERYTHING FOR PERSONAL WEAR 
AND FOR THE HOME 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
Buy Your Rubbers at the 
Alling Rubber C ompany 


}) 
Sinton 


Dry tsoods, .and Tome 


AVENUE 
DAVENPORT. 


CARL A. KAISEN’S 
‘Home of 


Quality Groceries” 


806 Harrison St., DAVENPORT, 
dees Phones: -078- “O79 


L. E. MUTCHLAR 


Cleaner and Dyer 
809 West Third St. Davenport, _lowa. 


EASTERN 
and furniture tom- 
thriving locality. 

Cnion Avenne. 


Estab. moving 
trucks. in a 
CA): 2902 


cheneetady C lothing Co., 


ce Pres. 
Sec, 


et — 


“Our Maat 


FURNITURE TS we please you — 
tell others. 


If -~we don’t. tel] | us. 


_ FISKSLOOSLEY @ 


MOLINE 
A splendid showing 
Georgette crepes. 
passed. Prices rang 
colors from. $1 1.98 


x? E. MANGOL D , 
or women. Made to or er s« 
ae ___ 1418 5th Avenue hirta, 


GROCE RIES OF QU ALITY | 


. F. LARSON 


142: + Fifteenth Street 
Moline 1°41—_TELEPHONES— Moline 1742 


'THE SQUARE DEAL SHOF CO. 


Up-to-Date Footwear 
426 Fifteenth Street MOLINE ILL, 


SAMUELSON & BONGGREN 


JEWELERS 1419 FIFTH AVR. 


IA. 


_ Phone 4119 


es 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


HARVEY L. HAINES | 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


Ready-to-Wear Garments 
214 No. Main Street. Maryville. Mo. 


WHEELING, W.VA 
Geo. E. Johns Co. 


The Quality Shop 

NEW 

SUITS 

ALL THAT 


PATERSON, N. J. _ 


CO hanteclsin 


Everything Known in Music 
Musie Rolls 


Pee FB 


yPoj le i rg 
STAT I 


254 
Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 
COAL AND Woop 


Down Town Off} at 


LINDSAY BROS. 
VINE SHOES FOR THE FAMILY 


State treet : Lele: li-e 


UNION BOOK CO. 


lies Meese “Tate Sf, 


Drv Goods, 
ILL. 
new fancy 
are wunesnr- 
Gp. lata 


of beautiful 
Pattorms that 
from $2.75 


Phone 2592 orraine Rios 


R ecords up 


183 M arket 


~ WOMEN’S GARMENTS 
RE-LINED 
RE-FITTED 
DYED AND 
CLEANED 


TURPAN, 122 Market St. 


Dfessmaking and Millinery Supplies 
Beads, Every Description . 
SCHILLE R'S 


- or 275 Market 


_St. t. (nr. Cc hurel ee Paterson, 
hone Hesiery 


S11 


SHOP 


oye 


STE ep ING ART 


rat fiifts» 


STYLES 
COATS GOWNS 
IS NEW AND DEPENDABLE 
STYLE MATERIAL WORKMANSAIIP 
(We specialize on ‘‘Stylish Stout’’ Garments) 
» Station : | a 


Repairing SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
Ag h: appell- Dyer Co., Ine. . 


DRY GOODS 


everything that sells well with them 
Shoes, China, Furniture, Millinery 


FRED R. PECK COAL CO, 
Anthracite, bituminous and high 
COALS 

All kinds of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Progress 
Right in Quality and Price 
Mason & £Iiamlin Agency: Apollo 


ALBANY, N. r. caren” Faua Amplco Reproducing (srand; 

: nae art E-edisons Vietrolas CLARK MUSIC OO. 
LEWANDOS RS RA ae 

Cleaners---Dyers 


North Pearl Street ELMIRA, N. y. 


Telephone Main 38550 r * . : — 
CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS”. HORN BALLY & SON. 
Sstablished 1885 


Diamonds, Jewelry, Watches, 


“YOU 
} me ,C High Grade Sterling | Ware. 
FITCHBURG, MASS VESCELIUS 
NEW ARK, N. y. | Floral Artist Gold Fish and Supplies 


LEWANDOS S err vapeeaen, 3 
E. W. SMITH & SON Seu W lean & Son, 


EXPRESS AND TRUCKING 
COAL 


long. Distance Moving —Auto Service. 
Railroad Ave. and Slater St. 


ing State et. PALL 
IScil 
DYER 


Phone 


RINDEILE 
CLEANER AND 


Shenec tads ‘fion 


Jay St eonne 


SCITINEIDER’S 


ecovering and 


116 
Phone 
1733-V 


Parasols 


AUBURN, N.Y. _ 
KOSTE R- ROSS cA). Ine 


One of Auburn's Leading Department Stores 


and Canes it 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


ABPAAP LAS 


6 Park 


Paterson Linen shop 


> P ’ ), 

Sends. ane. | Uae Houten St- Paterson, N. J. 
MISS ROSE MILLINERY 

MISS ROSE ROSENSTEIN, Prop. 

hormerty with Ury Millinerr Co 

Houten St. Tel 


and 


lll 


SAV E AND SUCCEED 


CENTRAL. TRUST AND 
SAVING BANK 
SERVICE 
Everything in Banking 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
EAT 
BARTH’S 
A-1 GOLDEN GLOW BREAD 
CHAS. BARTH & SONS r 


Third Are. Rock Island. nt 


Anderson & Renner 
For High-Grade Groceries 


4111 7 AVE. RL ILL, 


—— TT 


Mconomy. 


Reliability. 


Fashion 
wood 


2 oh an 


BOZZO'S NO TION STORE 
Gordon Liosiery, Underwear. C ps Idren's Wear. 
Tel. 2110 W, 321 Market St. 


A. C. HOVER | 


Jeweler 
172 Market Street i Paterson, 
—Say It With Flowers— 


_ 4502 


etc. 


— 


ar 
iv 


N. J, 
~ | 1107 


D)vers—-Launderers “Yan 


1 Main Street 
Telephon ritenabure r6o% 


| “YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS" | 


= asap 
I. 68 
HENSLEYS _¥F LORIST 
as Cut Flowers and Plants of the Seasons 
| one 1534 1904 4TH AVR, 


_Phone R. | 


Mt. Pleasant Ave Newark. X. J. | 
Phone 9059 B. B. 


26 
Paterson, N. J. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


. SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


Bp. ay. 


WEDNESDAY. SE PTEMBER 19. 


1919 19 


“5 ee eK ee oe: 
‘ a +, ee 
3 3 ike. 


att we ‘=e — A al we — 
" el we ™ . ay ead —" 


_* 


, ADVERTISING, mH AOSIFIED UNDER Cily 


‘INOIS ‘OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


ms HODGSON’S- 
as 


and repaired. 
1 kinds. 
AN 


1 Salle st. 


a <ery | 
ORA, a Autos take Washington Boulevard to. wy 
\ Wisconsin, then two blocks north ‘ 


124 Wisconsin Ave., Oak Park, Hi. | 


| (Next Aoor to Oak Park Tag tre) 


- THE PALACE 
CASH MEAT MARKET 


110-112 WISCONSIN AVE 


QUALITY MEATS 


Poultry, Fish and Oysters 


T a Quality Tailoring 
Men and ices Men 


Complete Line of Fall Woolens 


MAX VOLKMANN 


744 Fullerton Ave., 
Diversey 2388  _—_ a has CHICAGO | 


LOUIS THURINGER 


TAILOR 
412 418-414 Hartford Building, CHICAGO 
Corner Dearborn and Madison Streets 
Phone 8164 Central . 


Men’s Furnishings 
HUBERT SCHUMACHER 


__ 408 North Avenne Tel. Tinroln 2499 


KHRLICH 


SMIRT AND HAT COMPANY 
$36' N. Clark Street, opp. ‘‘L’’ Station, Chieage 


F. PETTIBONE & CoO. 
18 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Printers, Stationers, Binders, 
Lithographers, Steel Die and Copper 
Plate Engravers 


An nn-to-date plant to meet your wants in all | 
lines of stationery for home and office. Special 
forms for churches and. Sunday schools. Prac- 
titioners’ loose leaf. outfits, pocket size. Blank 
books and office supplies. 

Remember the address—18 §0. LA SALLE ST. 


Personal, Business or Professional] 
CARDS? 


Engraved or printed in Correct Style 


DUNWELL & FORD 
The House of Good Stationery 
114 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Kent iel 


Excellent Fountain Service 


ee ee 


High Grade Candies 


Meals Table d’ Bote and ala Carte | 


ee ee 


| 
—| One of the finest places 
| around Chicago 


Ratu’ 
Hats 


. SDKERCHIPRS, Popular 
he. Prices 


— 


s Meats | 
S & CO. 


| to eat” 

| Vegetables: 
SON | 
ils and Glass 


ARTHUR FEILCHENFELD 


34 W. Van Buren St 
109 8. Dearborn St. 


11 E. Adams &8t. 
Home- made Sausage, 


FRED KNOOP 
-  |GROCERIES—MARKE 


7 | Tel. 148, 146, 147 Oak Park 
——- | W.-W. MEYER 
nn eerepn 


Grocery and Market 
Madison Street. Jon Oo, P.. BR) 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


EVERSWEET BUTTER and 
MAPLE LEAF FARM EGGS 


Always sweet and fresh. 
Packed d by x. i, HANN, Forest _ Park. Ti, 2 


MAYNE Decorating and 


7 Painting 
| Wall Paper and Paint Supplies 
109 Marion St. 


Oak Park Fone 199 


MORTON & MORTON 


Blouses, Gowns and Tailored Garments 
___——«iNTs«sSo. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park 
CATHERINE G. TOMPKINS 
BLOU SES —— BRASSIERES 
M4 Marion St. Tel. 


em a et a ne ee oe ee EE — = ee 


MILL INE RY 
OLIPHANT, 108 S. Ridgeland Avenue pP 
Tel, Oak Park 2663 ° 


CAI. CARD 


DRY GOODS AND MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
360 Harrison Street. Tel. O. P. 6739. 


rREN TIN @ 


TOREST PARK REVIE Ww * 
PASCHAL UHALL-HEILEMAN CO. 
1444 Madison — Street 


DRECHSLER STORAGE CO. 
Storage —- Moving Packing 
| 1135-37-39 TAKE gST. a. 2. 370 


Ypne en HARDWARE 


— 1054 Lake St. O.P. 142 
AY E NT E 


FLOWER SHOP 
Choice cut flowers and blooming plants in 
8]1 Lake St.. S4 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


| Ras 


Tel. 


d Quality 


Building 


R075 


—— 


__ 


Tel. 


Specializing in Cata- 
logs — Publications 
and printing 
Leach Delivered on time. 
ee Day and night service. 
an 610 Federal] St. 


CARBERY AND REED p 
Printing and Engraving 
626 Federal Street Harrison 2455 
RIDER & DICKERSON 


PRINTEES 
Harrison 2926. 638 Federai St., 


FIDELITY PRINTING co, 
Charlies E. Tench, President 
714 Federal Street 


NEWELL B. STILES & co. 


PRINTERS 

107 No. Market St., Chicago, _ _Tel. Main 4029 
YOU ARE welcome to visit t and look over our 

exceptional variety of hand-wrought and im- 

ported gifts from the least to the most expen- 

sive. SADE ODD KRAFT GIFT SHOP, {316 

East 47tb St.. Chicage 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


OL LO OL A All n, 


season 
9 


We ena'l your attention to our CHILDREN’S 
SHOP where the best of everything in apparel! 
for Wee and lafger kiddies is displayed in 
attractive styles and prices. 

At this time our drapery department is most 
eMcientiv equipped to care for your erery need. 

You will tnd im all seasons of the year our) 
Hosiery and Underwear Sections are particularly 
able to ecnare for your needs. We especially 
feature Wayne Knit Stockings and Munsing 
Underwear B o® lines are widely known. 

: Their reputatio prove their re! lability | 


MITC HE ‘LL’S HAT SHOP 
ORDER WORK IN MILLINERY A SPECIALTY 
609 Dempster St. _ Tel. S76 


Distributors Coal Co. 


Steam ENERGY COAL Domestic 
Aiso High Grade Pocahontas 
and Anthracite 
624. Davis St. Tel. Evanston 6591 
Chicago Office: Old Colony Bldg. 
Yards: Oak Park, Chicago, _ Evanston. 
22 ee Carpet Cleaning Co., Inc. ~ 


EST. 1996 


REPAIRING OF 
AND DOMESTIC 
H. KOSHGARIAN 


” Wibon Brother 
Lindy 


and 112 


a 


CITY NAT [ONAL B. ANK 


* co. ; ‘Ceelmercialedd Savings Departments | 
UIT CASES | Safe Deposit Vault : | 


JOSEPH F. PIERSEN CO. 
IMPORTING TAILORS 
THE NORTH SHORE HOTEL 
| Phone 2&7. Marry W. Porter. 


CONFECTIONS, CANDY, 
CREAM AND SODA 


Pverybody goes to 
THEOBOL DD, 600 Davi« St, 
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'AETNA STATE: BANK 


incoln & Fullerton Aves. 
Chicago 
A STRONG STATE,BANK 


Conveniently located to serve you. Accounts of 
Individ: ger" Firms and Corporations Solicited. 


3% Paid on Savings Deposits. 


% // 
The Oldest Bank in 


Halsted St... I 


Woodlawn 


WOODLAWN TRUST ” 


@ SAVINGS: BANK 


Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources $4,000,000.00 


_ Your Patronage Invited | 


BAKERY 
i DELICACIES 
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Orders Promptly Filled 
1317 EF. 63rd Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KEE & CHAPELL 
DAIRY COMPANY 
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THE BROWN DOT 
RESTAURANT 
2838 BROADWAY 
5 AFTERNOON 


LUNCHEON 
Sodas and Sundaes 


Luncheon 
Dinner. .7: 
Sunday Dinner $1-1.25 


OUR COOKING 
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CAFETERIA SERVICE | 


GURNEY—23 S. Wabash Avenne 
MADISON. 221 W. Madison Street 
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Dressmaking—Suits and Gowns 
SCHROEDER 


523 Diversey Parkway Lin. 5584 


THE BLANCHE HAT SHOP 


Millinery, Waists, Lingerie, and Crochet Work 
1107 LELAND AVE. NEAR BROADWAY 
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CORA LUDOLPH—ESTELLE LOUDOLPRH 
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HARDWARE AND PAINT 
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CARPENTERS AND GEN. CONTRACTORS 
ELECTRICIAN “ND LOCKSMITH 
Telephone Lincoln 8834 
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IANO TUNER 
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SONTAL 


Millinery Corsets 
$5 to $15 $2 to $190 
3445 N. Crawford Avenue, CHICAGO 


Esther E. Wright—Hats — 
: BLOUSES 


116 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago 
____LAKE VIEW BUILDING 
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CHAS. C. DOSE 
Plumbing and Heating 


Jobbing and Overhauling 


Larrabee St. Tel. Lincoln 1507 
A. H. GISINER, Prop. EDGEWATER HARD. 
WARE AND TIN SHOP, Roofs, skylights. 
gutters, smokestacks, sopeles on gas stoves, 
furnaces. ice boxes. etc 5628 Broadway, 
Chicago Fdgewater 1416. 

Manufacturer of 

PICTURE 
FRAMES 


49385 Broadway 
Chicago — 
1613 Ovington Ave. 
Evanston i 
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Metal Cornices—-Slate and Tile 
M. L. JENNINGS 
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DOWNS MOTOR EXPRESS 
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Painting and Decorating 
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the politica) ideals these certain 
thinkers banded down prepared the 
country for the rise of capitalist in- 
dustry, and how the stress of indus- 
‘trial revolution affected the develop- 
ment of political thought. 

Having described how the social- 
‘revolutionary theories of the Civil 


Winstanley’s Ideal] Commonwealth, 


were followed by an anti-communist | 


period, Mr. 
the social history of the years from 
1760 to 1834. This sketch forms the 
second part of the work, and, as Mr. 
Tawney states in his introduction, 


siderably more attention from English 


It is of peculiar interest, 
how social reform in England 
always possessed its individual char- 
acteristics untouched by foreign influ- 
ences, and the opening chapter of the. 


of 74 years exhibited. It 
study of the phases of thought, which | 
run through the ages from the days! 
of the primitive church to those which 
witnessed the Chartist riots, that a 
special interest attaches for the Eng- 
lish reader, who hears from Mr. Beer 
‘not so much concerning the actual 
conditions of civil society as about the 


‘theories current in the different phases , 


and the attitude of mind of different 


thinkers and writers toward the social | 
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attention and which led 
would-be reformers to search for new 


social theories likely to prove a safe. 
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guidance in human affairs. 
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such men as Spence, Ogilvie, Paine, | 
William’ Godwin, Wordsworth, Coler- 
‘idge, Southey, Charles Hall, Robert. 
Owen, Thompson, Ravenstone, Gray, 
Hodgkin, and others, are reviewed at 
some length, and -the three closing | 
chapters of the. volume give an ad- 
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Beer proceeds to sketch. 


it | 
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in showing | 
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second part presents the reader with. 
a thoughtful study of the sociological | 
phases of thought which this period 
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tleman while Jefferson was, and 4s- 
sign this as the reason for Hamilton’s 
act, leaves some readers misinformed 
on the facts. Burr was the son of the 
president of Princeton and the grand- 
son of the famous (in theology then, 


|cated and polished. 

Throughout the volume, important 
points still argued by accredited his- 
torians receive snap judgments, 
‘judgments that are often uncommonly 
biased. The book is chiefly interest- 
ing as an expression of a man who 
wrote and spoke. with equal ease on 
various topics. His last chanced to 
take history form. 


SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
OF CHINESE HISTORY 


China.” By 
Miguel Casals. 


Manchu en 
Barcelona: 


‘La Dinastia 
Enrjque Heras, 
. 5 pesetas, 
| It is a remarkable thing that anyone 
should be found in Spain today with 
such extraordinary patience, indus- 
try, and power of research and com- 
_pilation as are exemplified in a book 
like this upon such a subject. The 
book is only the’ first volume of four 
that are to be issued, and it carries 
on the story of China only for 78 
years; yet it embraces more than 
900 large and closely printed pages, 
in which a mass of historical docu- 
ments are reproduced, 
and illustrations presented. The 
author has had access to many of the 
best sources of information, and cer- 
tainly appears to have produced a¥/| 
work of some general value. 
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the essence, aim, and .lines of policy. 
of Chartism, and of the result of the 
dissolution of the alliance between 
‘organized Labor and the = middle 
classes—due partly to the propaganda 
| “of. the intellectual | section of the 
workers- of London.” 

.In reading this work; ‘Wwe see once! 
more thay therevis. notbing’ new under 
thé \sun,: ‘that the. ideals © “which are 
stitring mén's, imaginations: today are | 
| the ideals whieh have influenced men | 
at different. periods throughout the. 


in more -remote times. - Yet; 

he ‘world’s aspirations abd.’ 
Jife .are not: 
‘wholly. in -vain. . The. threads may 
somethpes be- snapped, ‘but only. for. 
a weue and to. be taken up again: 


part 
withal 


‘A RECORD OF 


~ DOUBTFUL VALUE | 


o* 


Rie History of the United States.” 


Cecil Chesterton. 
Dorah Company. $2.40 net. k 

With real diffiderrce -does ‘one, ap- 
proach a_ critical analysis_ (however 
short) of Cecil Chestertan’ s “History 
of"the United States.” While the book | 
was-in press, its author passed away. 
in a military hospital. Had he lived, 
perhaps he would: -have. added Root-) 
notes; certainly a bi bliography “was 
very necesSary, to give perspective: to 
‘many of his statements. Two author- 
ities -he specifically.’ mentions inv al 
preface, but two are scarckly enough 
for a work of this*nature. - To learn 
that the “story here.is Substantially f 
true; _and I am very sure that it, is‘ 
worth the telling, does not “intrigue” > 
(as reviewers gay) the interest of 
prospective readers. To serious sti- | 
dents, the “book: offers nov elties; to | 
|general readers, it provides ‘facts and 
fancies: to all, it may furnish enter- 
tainment. 

Beginning with the English colo- | 
nies,.the historical development of the | 
United States is sketched through the- 
period of Andrew Johnson and recon-| 
struction. By the taptions “The Black | 
Terror’ and “The New Problerhs,” he 
discreetly stood aside from more re- 
cent history. Thus: bounded, the his- 
an- could emphasize that» which 

ses him in the part and parcel of | 
ithe past. 

‘Accordingly, such a chapter as “The 


Virginian Dynasty” recalls anew some | 


éarly presidents. Timothy Pickering 
of -Massachusetts once said of them 
‘that Jefferson was loved and feared, 
‘Madison was loved but not feared, and 
Monroe-was neither loved nor feared. 
In this chapter, no such fine distinc- 
tions @bhade their natures. Once more 
we ‘ate told of Jefferson, 
‘dressed,. tethering his horse to take 
‘oath of office. Later research fails 
to corrohorate this schoolbook ~ pic- 
ture. And we mitht well:learn that 
this “Man of the People” dressed in 
the highest mode during -his second 
_ plain country. 


“Jef- 


him, SJwa ar was abhorrent, Loo. 
the 


ferson sincerely loved peace,” so 
history runs. ' There was no doubt of 
ii; even Washington, some time after. 
the signing of the Declaration of In- 
| dependénce, 
is generally attributed to 
significantly inquired, “Where is Jef- 
feraon?”. Jefferson, indeed, was bus- 
‘ly putting through - -state reforms in 
“the , Virginia Honse, none of which 
would’ have been carried out had the 
Revolutionists lost. 

Upon Aaron Burr, that 
whem’ Jefferson hated almost as 
much as John Marshall, “Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, 
no new light, and in places got untrue 
values with the same light. When 


Hamilton turned his influence for Jef- : § 


ferson’ as possible President ina .tie 
with Burr, “it was the noblest 
purest act of his public career,” 
‘author told’ us. Jealousy. and 


act. To imply that Burr was ho gen- 


- 2.) was - 


New. York: “theoreés H. 


simply. 


the composition of which: 
Jefferson, | 


ehizgma | 


and 
the | Mai! 
unreae _ 


ho . eeeers | soning hatred formed a part of that | 


lar attention to’ 
| Christianity and 
tion. 
‘fact that this: is positively the first: 
history of China that has ever been 
| written in the ‘Castilian language, and, 
strange to-say, it is the author’s won- | 
dering contemplatfon. of this ancient 
-Empire,..where imperial ~ “majesty 
counted for so much, turned to repub- 
litanism, that’ led him to ‘set about the 
—: are only three books on 
of historical: character 
| printed in eatin. One of these was 
Pauthier's “historical, geographical, | 
and literary description” of this - ‘vast 
Empire, according to Chinese dotu- 
ments, of which a second edition was 
‘printed at Barcelona’in 1850; another 
“Two Years in 


its relations with | 
‘European’ civiliza- 


a Hsi, by the: Princese Der Ling, 
version of =Jos & Perez Hervas,”” pub- 
‘lished at Barcelona in- 1913, and 
“Pages rom - the Last Chinese Revo-. 
lution,’”’ by Agustin Melcon, published 
in. Madrid in 1915. 


“The author states: that, having. OC» 


casion to deliver some ‘historical lec- ' 


tures: .upom .the establishment of the 
/Chineése Republic, he was often asked 
ithe question as to ‘how it came about | 
that a nation, 
jst régime 
‘should ever 
form itself into republicanism. His 
eager attachment to these studies | 
brought him to realize the factthat 
there were no ‘books of historical | 
jvalue upon China, written in, his- own 
language, and that recourse had to. 
.be made to those in foreign tongues. 
It 
| hi 


was so deeply rooted, 


m upon this great enterprise. 


He devotes himself solely to the last | 


dynasty, not only because it is the 
most interesting peripd to Europeans, | 
since during it Christianity and Eu- 


ropean civilization were developed in | 
their | 


|China and the Chinese began 
official relations with foreign nations, 
. but also because such a study explains 


‘in a remarkable measure this change 


‘in régime. He has an interesting way 
of telling his story, appealing contin- 
ually to the :‘reader’s curiosity. The 
origin of ancient peoples, he says at 
the very outset, wrapped in the shad- 
ows of ignorance, 
with fantastic and legendary .trap- 
pings: This is the case-with the Tar- 


tar people. One of the Mongol tribes, 


who lived in central Asia in the mid-| 
is Said to. 


dle of the tenth century, 
have increased so much in the valley 
of Erguene Kun that, not having 
enough room for itself, it determined 
to move and to populate other regions. 
‘So these people made an enormous 
bonfire of wood and coal,-the heat 
from which melted the iron secreted 
in the soil and opened vast fissures 
from. out of which came Mongol 
hordes who lived on the banks of the 
Uan, the Kerulan, and the Tula. 

When the author comes to give a 
detailed account of the first missions 
to China, there is no lack of adven- 
ture and strong incident, and the mis- 
sions underwent the persecutions they 
fully expected. However, 
of the history does not dominate or 
tinge the rest, and the story. of the 
reign of the great Emperor Kang Hi 
is a detailed and well-ordered nar- 
rative, In which an aceount is given 
Of the opening of*diplomatic relations 
with -Holland.,. Portugal,. and other 
countries, the war with Russia, the 
atate of literature, natural science, 
and other departments of culture in 
China at this period. The whole is a 
close and well-woven study, and con- 
stitutes a great labor. 


the author: cast : 
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important publicattons 
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Orders Prompt . 


in sociology now) Jonathan Edwards. | 
Burr was an excellent lawyer, edu-. 


facts stated, | 


It will | 


What is more remarkable is: the 


the Forbidden: 
ity; the: private life of the Empress | 


in which the monarch- | 


have been able to trans- | 


was this omission that determined | 


is often dressed | 


this section | 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 


Some hitherto unpublished letters 
(of Flaubert’s have appeared in the 
Revue de Paris, issues of July 12 and 
August 1. 

Written from his home at 
near Rouen, during the years 1859 and 
1860, these letters to his old friend, 
Madame Jules Sandeau. show a 
charming side to Flaubert’s charac- 
ter, so frequently misunderstood and 
consequently maligned. Did the cor- 
respondence contain nothing of par- 
ticular interest, the exquisite style of 
ithe writer, of whom it has been de- 
clared by many that he was perhaps 
the most accomplished prose-artist 
that France has ever known, would 
alone make it a valuable addition to 
literature. But it is historically in- 
teresting, since it has to tell of those 
days when. in his writing room at 
Croisset, with its five large windows 
opening on to the garden he loved, 
looking down on the many steeples 
of Rouen, and the Seine winding 
across the broad valley, he was writ- 
ing his masterpiece—‘Salammbd.”’ 

“T have ‘not moved for. three 
months,” he writes, in mock despair, 
to his friend. “My existence as 
flat as the table I work on, and as 
motionless.” No wonder, at this rate, 
that he began to conjecture 100 pages 
would take him 10 years! But then, 
when had Flaubert felt otherwise in 
the making of a book” 

There is another side, perhaps 
‘some way the most interesting, that 
is here revealed of the great French- 
_man’s character. It was never Flau- 
‘bert’s way to attempt an explanation 
of himself to the world, rather the 


Croisset, 


is 


| reverse. 
intimate—-no one more simply and 
delightfully so—and his friends knew 
him as he was, at work or at play; 
but to the general public he was and 
has largely remained, an enigma. 
Men have tried to judge his character 
‘by his books, have accepted curious 
legends which his eccentricities often 
helped to foster, have exaggerated 
into fundamental qualities what were 
mere passing phases or posings. In 
these letters to Madame Jules San- 
deau, with her husband among Flau- 
bert’s truest friends, he shows himself 
as he always was with those whom 
he eared for and trusted. They should 
go. far to refute the statements so 
‘often made, that he was without feel- 
_ing, a mere analyst.of the emotions 
of others, which he never shared, a 
maker of phrases. “I have always 
marveled,” Observes Lemaitre blandly, 
“that.the gift of sympathy should have 
‘been denied ‘to Fiaubert.’’ Men, read- 
jing his writings, thought of him as a 
“worn skeptic,” “an indifferent ego- 
ist,"’ yet those who had coined these 
very phrases in. connection with him, 
found as they admitted to their aston- 
soon ogc pe they came to know the 
man, “a heart, of gold, with a good 
‘man’s thrills of generosity. 4 

He schooled himself; no one, cer- 
tainly, ever exercised a more gigantic 
discipline in service-to his art than he 
did. No one used his tools with more 
exquisite precision ; he. worked upon 
his material until it seemed little else 
than sheer brilifance of execution and 
beauty of cadence, and those who did 
not know him concluded that, because 
emotion was ridden with the bit and 
snaffle of finished workmanship, it was 
a mere artifice 

Not only do these letters show his 
relations’ to his friends, his unvarying 
interest in their daily lives, their joys 


and sorrows, but they show also his 


| deep affection for his mother, whom he}! 
would not leave, greatly though he de- | 


sired to visit China, lest the parting 
should distress her. Not less notewor- 
thy was his attitude ,toward his Little 
niece, for whom he would neglect his 
writing, that he might play with or 
_teach her. Flaubert considered him- 
self to be, in his books, deficient-in 
“bonhomie’; in his friendships, as in 
his art, he was hyper-selective, yet in 
| achievement, of which certainly 
was no lack, he attained, with regard 
to both, results of rare beauty, and 
permanence. True, he wrote, “the less 
you feel a thing, the better fitted are 
you to express it as it is,”’ and, imbued 
primarily with the ambition of writing 
French prose which should, be.a mar- 
vel of rhythmic beauty, he labored to 
put this theory into practice. Yet he 
knew that he must feel first and after 
that proceed to analyze what he had 
felt, impartially, were it possible, that 
the critic in him might have full sway. 
No man lived more entirely in 
work than did Flaubert; no man ever 
sought more painstakingly to reach his 
goal. “Un livre,” he writes in these 
letters to Madame Sandeau, “a toujour 
/été pour moi une. maniére de vivre, un 
moyen de me mettre dans un certain 
'milieu.” The mere analyist, 


ss | 
richness of his powers of feeling ex- 
| presses itself in these letters, and that 


‘absolute 
‘and 


in | 


With his own people, he was | 


there | 


his | 


the mere! 


phrase-maker, must have lacked char-| 


and on this point 
“Avt i. Bot 
“without char- 


acter in his writing, 
Flaubert was definite. 
enough,” he declared; 
‘acter, works of art, 
do will always be mediocre; 
the first condition of art.” 


honesty is 


whatever you May’ 


' 


people have not held, 


‘getting on. 


‘plaise!” 


' ters,” 


is in his enthusiasm for the writings 
of others. “His was the good part in 
the things of this world,’”’ writes Ana- 
tole France: “he knew how to ad- 
mire.” Homer, Vir Shakespeare 
aroused in him the delight, 
and a new work by Victor Hugo, to 
whom he owed much, perhaps too 
much in some ways, brought him the 
keenest pleasure, 

“Je suis tout étourdi et ébloui,” he 
writes to Madame Jules Sandeau, “par 
les deux nouveaux volumes ¢@’Hugo.” 


cil. 


ereatest 


‘volume, 


And he speaks with the same joy of | 


the writings of La Fontaine. 


It has been said of Flaubert that he | 


sought “immortal workmanship” and 
the phrase is particularly happy, since 
it was in exectition, rather than in 
preaching or. persuading, that he de- 
sired to excel. To write perfectly was 
his ideal. and he achieved it so far 
that few writers among his own 
with Paul Bour- 
greatest, pur- 
our literary 


“the 
of 


he was 
complete 


get, thai 
est, most 
artists.” 
“Style.” declared Flaubert, “is the 
manner of seeing things,” 
he felt ‘the manner” had 
was convinced that there 
something wrong with his 
own concept of what he would por- 
trav, since for him, language implied 
involved thinking. In such 
stances, it was his habit not to tinker 
with words. but to reexamine his own 
thought... It would be difficult to find 
anything more alien to the methods of 
the mere phrase-maker. Typical of 


when 
failed, he 
must be 


what Flaubert went through when he, 
| publishing trade. 


greatest— | 


was writing a masterpiece—some have 
thought that this was his 
are the -letters to Madame Sandeau, 
concerning ‘“Salammbo.” It 
never be written! A hundred doubts, 
questions, difficulties, disillusionments! 
Then more hopeful days, when it was 
After that, doubts 
as to its reception. 


more 


How his kind. wise little friend mus! 
have smiled over the artist's myriad 
trepidations, and then have sat 
to write him a letter, 
her interest, her sympathy, her 
failing confidence in his genius! 


LITERARY NOTES 


the further 
MSS. 


un- 


At the recent sale of 
portion of the Phillipps’ 
Sotheby’s rooms, a unique copy of the 
earliest xylographic pitture relating to 
America, 
izines 
rraved 
the year 
chased by 


1500 at 


Messrs. Quaritch for £470 


Sir Thomas Phillipps is stated to have | 


for the sum of £25 to 
Quaritch also secured 


this 
Messrs. 


secured 
£30. 


the original MS. of Lok’s account of | 
Frobisher’s third voyage for the dis-| 
1578, | 


cove rv of the Northwest Passage, 
(£255). the rough draft of “Informa- 
tion on America,” by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 1784, (£72). 
poem on Sir Francis Drake, by Pedro 
Fernandez de. Bustos, 1587 (£50). 


Among several lots referring to Can-| 


ada was the correspondence of W. 
Osgoode, 
Meyer Schomberg, 1773-80, 
ized £110. The 46 Fastolf letters, 1t2 
of which were addressed to “my 
cousyn John Paston,” though none 
was included in Fenn’s 
passed into Messrs. Quaritch’ 
hands for the sum of £690. 


~ 


preparation 
literature, 


Messrs. Cassell have in 
an addition to Napoleonic 
in the form of 
leon and His Times, 
Hubert Richardson. 
comprises a bibljography, 
ous maps and ~plans, has a 
object. 
period, it 
poleon’s principal cont 
it forms also a handbook to his life. 


‘>? 


compiled by Mr. 
The work, which) 
and numer- | 


pub- | 
and 


“History of Samoa,” 
lished by Messrs. Whitcombe 
Tombs, Mr. R. M. 
comparatively small compass a clear 
account of foreign 
and its effect upon 
pays a tribute to. the 
with which the Germans developed 
the commercial possibilities of Samoa, 
but, though he recognizes their mérits 
as organizers, he shows them-to have 
been arrogant and unscrupulous 
then as now. 


In his 


the natives. 


as 


nm 


and Men,” 
(The Century Com- 
$3.50), the author 
result of 


“Management 
Bloomfield 
New York, 
the 


In 
Meyer 
pany, 
embodies 


intervention there | 
He | 
thoroughness | 


investigations | 


respectively 
‘and 1800 
circum- | 
‘the outbreak of 
| volumes by Mr. C. 
‘low of 


‘The Saturday Evening Post, he was} A TEXTBOOK FOR 


sent abroad to study in 1918. 
believed that 


is germane to the problem of industry 
in the United States aa well. 


Mr. W. H. Hudson, author of those 
remarkable books about the out of 
doors, “Green Mansions,” “The Purpie 
Land,’ and others, has written a new 
to be entitled “The Book of 
the Naturalist.” It is soon to be iIs- 
sued from jhe house of George H. 
Doran, New York. 


shortiy after 


Bishop's first 


Scheduled to appear 
the publications of Mr. 
paper on “Theodore Roosevelt; as 
Shown by His Letters,” in the cur- 
rent number of Scribner's Magazine. 
is a volume, entitled “Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Letters to His Children,” to be 
issued by the same publishers. Mr. 
Roosevelt is reported to have been es- 
Lecially desirous that these delicious 
letters, which recall the fun of 
Edward Lear, should be given the 
public. 

The Oxford University Press has 
just issued two more volumes of the 
“Historical Portraits” series, covering 
the years 1703 to 1800 

to 1840, and 
illustrations. Printed before 
the war, these two 
R. L. Fletcher, fel- 

College, Oxford, 
C. F. Bell, 


merous 


All Souls 
with an introduction by Mr. 


have been held over until now, owing 


would | 


“Pourvu qu'il vous | 


down | 
assuring him of | 


ati 


representing Brazilian abor- | 
and supposed to have been en- | 
(on wood) and printed about, 
Augsburg, was pur-| 


and an unpublished | 


Chief Justice of Canada, and. 
which real- | 


a ee 


j 


A correspondent in The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement draws attention to 


owner of the celebrated library, offered 
his coillection on two occasions, once 
'in 1832 and again in 1835, to Sir Henry 
Ellis, the then principal librarian of 
the British Museum. Subsequently to 
those dates he added to his collection, 
but, even allowing for numerous 
works of no great national interest, 
the works which he offered to the 
country would have been cheap at the 
figure he named, £50,000. Although 
16 portions of the collection have al- 
ready been dispersed for a sum of over 
£71,000, others remain to be offered. 

¢ 


Considerable interest attaches to the 
MS. recently discovered at Warwick, 
which includes a list of the guests for 


champ, Earl of Warwick, had to pro- 
vide food in the castle, as well as of 
articles supplied to the Earl's vassals. 
Richard Beauchamp was the father of 
Anne Beauchamp, whom the 
Maker” married. 


belonged to Colonel Hargreaves, and 


It is | 
the main issues are 80} 
similar that the message of the book | 


vas't 


containing nu- | 


conditions 


to the various difficulties affecting the! ; 
‘beginner gently 


‘bird life, 


; “vader hout 
the fact that Sir Thomas Phillipps, the | ha gatgy througho 


edge 


study 
‘the following from the chapt#@r on 
| Wilderness 
i ther 


whom the steward'of Richard Beau-, 


“King- | 


THE BIRD LOVER 


“Birds of Field. Forest. ee By 
Albert Field Gitmore Bostes: The Page 
Company. $2.56 

A foreword br T 
Secretary of the National Associatios 
of Andubon Societies. is sufficient to 
recommend any bird book to the gen- 
eral bird-loving public. especiatiy 
when it so heartily indorees as in the 
final paragraph: which is as follows 

“Il believe this »k ex 
tremely important ion 
read and studied 
ers who from pages receive their 
first strong impressions of the beauty 
and value which from an int 
mate knowledge of our wild bird life 
and ita author have the blessed 
privilege of knowing that been 
responsibie for 
first 
the 


Gibert Pearson. 


“ 


& ii 
fii 


umberless read 


has 
it 


iy 


oe ry “ 


mM 


by n 


s 


its 


Conre 


will 
ne has 
on 
leads 
in 


starting many 
step of that staircase that 
udent the 
storehouse of nature 

Again, the author in his preface re- 
assures us, 6aving, “This im no 
on the lence of 
the effort made 
atmosphere of the 
the birds ina: field, 
forest, and* park by describing the 
under which each varie 
is found and their usual! surroundings 
as well as their habits, piumag 
sons, etc.” 

The book, 


S 


st to treasures tne 


1S 


sense a treatise sc 
orn'‘thology, 
to reproduce th 


natural home of 


hit 


is 


the 


of 


thus leads 

into a knowledge 
summer and winter, that 
deeper than he realizes until the final 
chapter is finished Anecdotal and 
with the person- 
the chapters give, 
rvey of the 


indeed, 


is 


the author, 
nevertheless, a broad 
subject as we:! as particular knowl- 
of the habits and adherence of 
individual birds. Often one gets little 
stories of personal adventure in bird 
that are delightful,.as witness 
“The 
“A little far- 
such a jargon 


all 


in June.’ 
along the trail 
shrill jay cries suddenly bursts 
the treetops just ahead of me 
as to instantly bring me to a halt, 
wondering upon what mischief these 
ffeebooters in blue are now bent. The 
uncertainty is short-lived, for above 
their shrieKs rises a hoarse cry, start- 
ling and raucous, ‘whoo-o-ah, whoo-o- 
ah-h,’ so discordant and altogether 
strange that for an instant I am quite 
at a loss to account for it. 

“A little investigation with the field 
glass, however, reveals its source, a 
large barred owl, beset and, sadls 
harassed by a band of blue jays 


of 
from 


Perched in the topmost limbs of a tal! 


Among the finely bound books which | 


' were sold recently at Sotheby’s, was a. 
‘oughly aroused and desperate he de- 


fine uncut copy of P. Egan’s “Life in 
London,” 182 


other items of interest 
George Meredith’s works, £124, one of 
W. H. Ainsworth’s, all first editions, 
£345. one of Thomas Hardy’s, £100. 
one of Lord Beaconsfield’s, 
one of Charles Lever’s, £102. 
first editions of Walter Scott and R. L. 


a first edition, which 
changed hands for £100, and among | 
were a set of. 


birch, he etrikes 
and claw at his 
as they dart at him, 
his defiance in full-voiced cry. 


savagely with beak 
daring tormentors 
hurling at them 
Thor- 


fends himself, and for a time seems 
quita able to hold his own. 
“But after a few moments of stren- 


uous resistance he seems discouraged 


————— a 


£150, and; © 
A set of | light. 
redoubled efforts on 


‘Stevenson were sold for £360 and 


“Paston Let-| 


5 i 


As a survey of the Napoleonic | 


includes biographies of Na- | | lb t 
emporaries, and | OSs Smonr 


| 


| 
| 


hitherto have been ignorant, 
Watson gives in a/' 


' 


Homer. 


' 


' 


by : 


; 
; 
i 
; 


into new developments in the British | 


Labor field, which, commissioned by 


al 


Sk 


There is another way by which the | Book 
pri | 


BOOKS TO READ 


Russia 


From the VUarangians 
fo the Bolsheviks 
By C. R. Beazer, N. Fornes 
& G. A. Birxerr 
Invaluable if you want to know why “ussia 
ie what it is today. A splendid short history, 


accurate and escholariy, tracing the evolution 
of Russia from the earliest times. 


Net $4.25 
Oxrorp University Press 
American Branch 
$5 WEST 32D STREET 
NEW YORK 


| 
| 


Economy for. 
Book Buyers 


The prices of nearly all new books have 
very largely inereased, but at Mudie's 
Library early second-hand copies of all the 
popular new books can be obtained at from 
“) to 75 per cent lower than the published 
pric e 

Write today for Sale 
selections of thousands of 
from, 


Catalogue containing 
hooks to choose 


Sent free @nh mentioning this paper to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LTD., 


New Oxford St., London, W. C. 2 
England 


most 


£135 respectively. 


— 


‘him in his flight, 
perch again. 


| The dispersal of old and rare books | 
(and MSS. has been going on apace, | 
'and in the: third week of July various | 


interesting items were offered for sale. 


‘spectively. At 
portion of the Fairfax Murray colléc- 
'tion, which included the famous Block 


twofold 'Book of the Apocalyptic Vision of St. | 


John, circa. 1460, a series of tracts by® 


Savonarola, some 
amples of sixteenth century Lyonnese 
workmanship, Colonna’s 
toires,” Verard, circa 1505, with a fold- 
ing woodcut of which bibliographers 
and de 
Pompadour’s copy of the Elzevir 
The sale at Messrs. Hodgson’s 
rooms included some first\.editions of 
Dickens and Thackeray and an origi- 
nal edition of Thornton’s “Temple of 
Flora.” 


beautifully bound | by the author. 


which were found ex-. 


“Mer des His- | 


| 328 Post St., 


at their numbers and takes wing, 
clumsily making his way among the 
treetops, half blinded in the strong 
His retreat is the signal for 
the part of the 
fairly swarm about 
soon forcing him to 
Here the attack is con- . 
tinued, and again he seeks safety in 
flight. As-I proceed far down the trai! 
I hear his fierce battle cry; but I sus- 
pect that, with the coming of darkness 


jays, and they 


| : ; ' when his full powers of vision return 
|at Sotheby’s and Hodgson’s rooms re- | , , 
“A Dictionary of Napo-| BR eg < : there will be’ quick sc: 

4 the former, a further | _— scattering among 


his noisy tormentors.”’ 

The book is profusely illustrated 
from drawings, many of them in ful! 
color, by Fuertes and others, as wel] 
as by several interesting photographs 
Altogether it is a very 
readable, as well as informative vol- 
ume, that has distinct teaching value. 
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re & . ase . Ps . rs . - an a 
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) heart: and } rall And 


“ Past ane 


| will 


tember ‘"°" M. with great painstaking, 
~~~ |got me'to think I understood the first 
? leaf we Proposition in Euclid, but gave me over 

\in despair at the second. I am en- 
ee Y's gypsy ‘rely unacquainted with the mode.n 
es languages: and like a better man 
i cely stirred ‘han myself, have “small Latin and 
a. o e to re- iless Greek.” I am a stranger to the 
. a /Shapes and texture. of the commouesi 


fuarn 


Written for The Christian 


reat uno 


Wr 
on HEN the prophet wrote that God 
was so pure that He could not 
behold evil nor look upon iniquity, he ,.4 
was but foreshadowing WES ateoase. fron 
brought out so clearly in the life and 
oing eweet” ‘rees, herbs, flowers—-not from the : oe SE omperpleonitiapes! 
miss so soft Circumstance of mv being town-born | ee ES % ae nomen BR % | ne ; sor SONS: ve = ae ghagrcexs or — perfect 
a. .. _—for I should have brought the same i Sa Paes : ‘ Pe Se SG R ee % namely, that God, having made man im 444 prove 
inobservant, spirit into the world with His image and likeness, can only KNOW 4) Viioe ap 
‘me. had I fifst scen it “on Devon's him as partaking of the divine nature 
leafy: shores”--and am no less at a in every particular. This being so, 
loss among purely town objects, tools, God, who Love, beholds man e¢n- 
a | engines, mechanic processes, |tirely worthy of being loved; He Logs 
br her service’ | sometimes wonder how I have him at all] times as His dear son 
— | Passed my probation with so little Love. the “I AM THAT T AM.” the 
oT ing; softer discredit in the world, as I have done, only self-existing Being. the creator 
[ upon so meager a stock. But the fact and governor of the universe, has not 
replete is, & man may do very well with a designed His government in‘ternis of 
very little knowledge, and scarce be penalty, nor does He enforce obedi- 
ence to His law through fear. Fear is 


found out, in mixed company; evcry-. 
body is so much more ready to pro- 
y Pp the antipode of Love, and Love cannot 
,ccntain, much léss use, an element 


duce his own, than to:call for a dis- | . ti. oe ee et i ge . Pe: 
‘play of your acquisitions. But in a Phe. 4 RRR. sae ae ae RE in. ree aR ESE: | , 
ee téte-a-téte there is no shuffling. The ; Reh hah ice 7 ni a: Oe Se 2 R ae 16 ee Bis Biere ee fi contrary to Himself. It is no wonder 
Fa book of ‘rith will out. There is nothing which of she) Sas : a er... ie bee WALZ OND. rz ay | a the poopie thronged sesus. They 
json Baker. I dread so much as the being alone for UAT OR ik Bae Pag ERY fttibonen,, Ses ey. | : : | pepe ean to ge digs sabato pe 
H 'y ate,aG ath ant 

| punishment, who would not bro«uk the 


a quarter of an hour with a sensible, S ec WR 
well-informed man that does _ not ey PPR TEER 
slightest infraction of ceremonial law 
“however innocently or _  ignorantly 


know me. I lately got into a dilemma at ee 
‘ccmmitted. Christ Jesus presented a 


of this sort: 
In one of my daily jaunts between 
Bishopsgate and Shacklewell, the coach | tender, loving Father, ever solicitous 
stopped to take up’ a_ staid-looking ‘for the welfare of His children, the 
‘hearer and answerer of prayer, the 
forgiver of all transgressions, the 


gentleman, about the wrong side of 
healer of all diseases. Well might the . 


thirty, who was giving his parting di- 
rections (while the steps were adjust- 
ing), in a tone of mild authority, to a ee Be ; eat oe ek : | i pent up longing of a Magdalen for a 
tall youth, who seemed to be neither ~t | ae wes: . See Ay $Y Pn. : : . Bess) word of compassion burst into tears | 
his clerk, his son. nor his servant, but a Tie? as. ae pit ieee SO ite he ue | pita ~ 9, , wagazine from 
something partaking of all three. The : 3 ehhh or repentance and gratitude. Well through, stories, es 
youth was dismissed, and we drove on night such a one render simple hom-}7; yemember my delight 
AS we were the sole passengers, he age to the man who reflected the, Richmond,” at a time when 
naturally enough addressed his con- | Father's love so consciously that he!never heard the name of George 
versation to me. and we discussed the i 3 ‘had no thought of condemnation for edith. I read « Ssavs signed “R 
merits of the fare; the civility and | rs i ae fe er Dene Peas amen 200 SS Sap peng Se Rane Tis rthe “erring ones and urged them to/from which [| got my fi 
punctuality of the driver: the circum- ie tae. fsa5 fay ae ee sa '“sin no more.” sort Eypsy element in literature, 
Stance of an opposition coach having God is eternal, immutable Principle. wee » wes to be pleasant pas 
peen set up, with the probabilities of He is the same Love now that He S!0n when, avenzro” fe 
its success—to all which I was en- ‘always was-and always will be, the ‘2%O my — 
abled to return pretty satisfactory same tender, loving, compassionate aerengro 
geht ag having been drilled into this Father-Mother, ever conscious of His oe ego bec ope Oe 
-kind of .etiquette by some years’ daily lchildren. ever watching over them, with * dredbngnes ¢ es 
practice of riding to and fro in the | eek ) of some one akin to 
Stage aforesaid—when he _ suddenly net Eevee he — _ an came the place 
alarmed me by a startling question, _ Baker Eddy, the Discoverer of Chris-|jearns Welsh 
whether I had seem the show of prize | ian Science, writes in “Miscellaneous | down the book with a D 
cattie that morning in Smithfield? | Writings” (p. 102): “God's ways @re emulation. | had often thought of 
Now, as I had not seen it. and do not not ours. His pity is expressed in, learning Italian: I immediately bought 
greaily care for such sort of exhibi- ' modes above the human. His chas- an Italian Bible, aud a grammar; |! 
tions, | was obliged to return’a cold 'tisements are the manifestations. of | worked all day long, not taking up 
negative. He seemed a little mortified, Love. The sympathy of His eternal | “Lavengro” again, until, at the end of 
as well as astonished, at my declara- Mind is fully expressed in divine Sci4|the fortnight which | had given. my- 
tion, as (it appeared) he was just ence, which blots out all our iniquities | S@!f. ! could read Italian Then | 
come fresh from the sight, and doubt- and heals all our diseases.” Unchang-/ /nished “Lavengro 
tess had hoped to compare notes on ing Deity Mind. He is the alle). *e¥ensro . took 
‘say ° Sab However, he assured me wise, all-knowing. He is ever con- Saget geste - i 
‘ : sf 3 ‘eat ac j ‘ . : , , Sc : Sate Aline 
MBE che wally of tact cede ateag BCtoUs: OF Himseit, ogy creation, and 4 little Romany, and was always 01 
, oe be das 5 = 'of man, who is Mind’s full representa- | 4,, jookout for gvpsies . realized 
We were now approaching Norton > ‘tion. There is never a moment when r yt 
Folgate, when the sight of some shop- ; pe s el wing whos LEP that there were other DOCres ee 
Se | Mind is not fully aware of man’s exist- world besides the conventidnal people 
ence and of everything necessary for 
. ‘the maintenance of his well-being. 


£00ds ticketed freshened ‘hi 
5 shened ‘him up into I knew. Humanity began to exist 
%9 ’ ; God has supplied, God will supply, ude to Life.” 
1906,” a bit of old Paris, from the etching by Herman A. Webster 
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( ourtesy of (,o0ds| ePed's Book Shop, Boston, 


a dissertation upon the cheapness of 
for me.—Arthur Sym4ns, in “A Prel- 
| God is supplying whatever is requisite | ” 


cottons this spring. I was now a little | 
se | te sustain man. \ 


in heart, as the hature of my morn- 
Christian Science has_ provided 
AND 


had brought me into 
a way through which humanity) 


some sort of familiarity with the raw | 
material and I was surprised to find 
may turn from sin, sickness, wanf, | 
sorrow, and mortality and gain an’ 
7 r . 
With Key to 
the Scriptures 


“La Rue Bruise-Miche en 


a huddled group of mud-pie houses sit- | 
uated in a garden of lovely trees and 
‘Shrubs and flowers, which, owing to 
‘the abundance of water flowing 
through this region, grow in tropical 
luxuriance. In the far western dis- 
tance, above all the mountain tops in- 
tervening, we kept the Mount of Olives 
in view, with that tall landmark on the 
top, the tower of the Russian Church 
| of the Ascension, and only lost it as we) 
neared our camping place. Before us, 
to our right, a beautiful mountain of; man_ there and he at all 
more stately lines than those of the/ times governed by and in complete 
weird crags around it rose solemnly | obedience to his Maker. Recognizing 


large as a dinner plate. 
rings are dropped here 
and there upon the green moss, and 
in the center of the ring is a rosette 
of pointed green leaves pressed close 
to the ground. Around this rosette 
grows the ring of flowers’ made up! therefore left 
of forty or fifty individual blossoms, Paris, and went thither post; by waich 
all springing from the same root, experiment I found in 
their faces turned outward from the France is much worse, and even, upon 
green rosette. In some places thes€ the whole. dearer. than in England. 
circles grow SO closely ‘together thal ‘Being in a post-chaise I traveled to 
one can scarcely walk without step- Paris as other travelers in post- 
ping upon them. chaises do, that to. say, knowing 

In addition to the wild flowers there jitrje or nothing. The last ten miles 


in rings as 
These floral 


Paris a Century Ago 


state of the India market; wher pres- 
ently, he dashed my incipient vanity pooner 
to the earth at once, by inquiring 
whether | had ever made any calcu- 
lation as to the value of the rental 
of all the retail shops in London 
, Had he asked Of me what song the 
Syrens sang, or what name Achilles | 
assumed when he hid himself among 
'women. | might with Sir Thoma: 
Browne, have hazarded a “wide solu- 
tion,” 

The country beginning to open more 
and more upon Us, as we approached 


At Luzarch, Arthur Young 
in his “Travels in France” (1787), find- 
ing his horse would travel no further, 
her to send for from 


how eloquent I was becoming on the 

understanding of the divine law, obe- 
dience to which leads to the demon- 
stration of Life eternal. This way is) 
available to all. It is so plain that 
the wayfaring man may recognize it.’ 
‘It is so simple that the unlearned) 
may follow it. The man that God 
made spiritual; he the only 


that posting 


is is 
is, is 
1s 


By 


. the turnpike at 


: 


Jown California! 


| sweet pea, but itis a 
|The tiny blue forget-me-nots, the gold 


'@ spécics of white clayltonia, 


Kingsland 
tined termination of his journey), he 
put a home thrust upon me, in the 
most unfortunate position he could 
have chosen, by advancing some quer- 
ies relative to the North Pole Expedi- 
tion. While | was muttering -out 
something about the Panorama 
those strange regions (which | 
actually seen), by way of parrying 
the question, the coach stopping re- 
lieved me from any further apprehen- 
sions. 
me in the comfortable possession of 
my ignorance.—-Charles Lamb. 


Flower and Bird in 
Alaska 


Like many others I had gone to} 


Alaska with a mental picture of a 
great, snow-covered expanse which 
Atretched away fort illimitable’ miles 
in joneliness and silénce. But one 
day as I walked along I suddenly saw 
a little yellow flower. I began 
wonder whether wild flowers grew 
here. A little investigation brought 
astonishing results. |] found yellow 
poppies as much at home as in my 
Daisies, both white 
There is a little blossom 
in form and grace the 
‘ch, indigo blue. 


and yellow! 
resembling 


and purple iris, dainty anemones, and 
many I do not know how to name. 


There is a starry white flower like a'/| 
cherry blossom, a yellow bloom re- | 
There is the blue 


sembling a cowslip. 
cornfiower, the wild heliotrope, im- 
mortelies, purple asters, violets, and, 
most interesting of all, a _ purple 
bleeding heart! Why purple. I 
der? In addition to these there are 
beautiful wild grasses, exquisite 
mosses with wondrous tendrils and 
star-like biossoms. And there 


close to the green moss. 

| grew to love the tundra, whatever 
the time or the season. From the 
first warm days of spring until the 
snow came swishing down and 
wrapped it in a soft blanket, I enjoyed 
its every mood. In summer it is as 


beautiful as the seeming!y more fa- | 


vored spots of earth. In winter-—— 


‘there is always the white, silent ex- 


panse which one grows to love also... . 
The most striking of all the wil 
flowers that I have seen In 
lt grows 


(the des- 


sies three inches across 


of | 
had | 


My companion getting out, left | 


‘the birds 


1o. 


won- | 


is ai 
little crimeon vine which grows like | 
patches of red velvet and clings very | 


'A jewel is a jewel still 


Alaska is | 


are many cultivated ones. In Skagway, 
Fairbanks, and the large towns, the 
garden flowers grow profusely. Think 
of sweet peas nine high which 
have had no special cultivation! Pan- 
' Asters seven 
and dahlias ten inches in diameter! 
I have in mind one garden which con- 
tained nineteen different kinds 
flowers blooming at once, among them 
some gorgeous roses, and they were 
in bloom from June first to 
first. 
the beautiful because we 
sight of the Arctic Circle! 

The birds of Alaska are as many 
and as beautiful. In fact, in one sec- 
tion or anothe- of the country most of 
common to the north tem- 
perate zone are to be found. Of the 
larger ones the ptarmigan, grouse, 
gulls and carrier pigeons are most 
common. Alaska also the home 
of the raven and the crow. And the 
former quite the most talkative 
creature in the country! 

The finest singing bird in the coun- 
try is the Lapland longspur. In color, 
flight, and in its bubbling, liquid 
music, it suggests the bobolink. In 
fact, it often referred to ‘the 
hobolink of the north,” and What bird 
lover does not know the lines of our 
beloved John Burroughs, who, after 
lying on his back under a tree for 
two hours patiently waiting until it 
should please his majesty, the north- 


feet 


live within 


is 


is 


aS 


. 
1s 


ern bobolink, to sing for him, wrote: | 


'“On, Unalaska’s emerald lea, 


On lonely isles in Bering Sea, 
On far Siberia’s barren shore, 
On North Alaska’s tundra floor, 
At morn, at noon, in pallid night, 
We heard thy song and saw thy 
flight, | 
While I, sighing, could but think 
Of my boyhood’s bobolink!” 
William B. Stephenson, Jr., in “The 
Land of Tomorrow.” 


The Orchis 


Coming upon the snowy. splendid 


| orchis, alone in the dark shades of 


the August woods, [| have felt as if 
intruding upon the privacy of a queen, 
and retreated with the obeisance due 


to rovalty.-—C. G, Whiting. 


, Merit and Place 
though lying 
in the dust, 

sand is sand, though up to heaven 
by the tempest thrust 


And 
Persian (Alger’s Collection). 


of | 


person 


quisitely 


| was eagerly on the watch for that 
throng of carriages which near Lon- 
don impede the traveler. I watched 
in vain; for the .road, quite to the 
gates, on comparison, a_ perfect 
desert. So many great roads join here, 
that I suppose this must be acci- 
dental. To get to the Rue de Var- 
renne, Fauxbourg St. Germain, I had 
the whole city to cross, and passed it 


is, 


_by narrow, ugly and crowded streets.” 
October | 


No. We are not shut away from | 


“This great city appears to be ‘in 
many respects the most-ineligible and 
inconvenient for the 
of small fortune 
seen. The streets are very 
narrow, and many of thém crowded, 

and all without foot-pavements.” 

“The coaehes are numerous, and 
what are much worse, there are an 
infinity of one-horse cabriolets which 
are driven by voung men of fashion 
and their imitators, with such rapid- 
ity as to be real nuisances. This 
beggarly practice of driving a one- 
horse booby hutch about the streets 
of a great capital flows either from 
poverty or wretched or despicable 
economy; nor is it possible to speak 
of it with too much severity. If young 
noblemen at London were to drive 
their chaises in streets 
as their brethren do 
they would speedily and 
very well thrashed or rolled 
kennel.” 


Ride in Palestine. 
were off 


Butler, 
Land, 


than any I 
have 


at Paris, 
justly get 
in the 


ways, 


sunrise,’ writes 
letters from 
tremendous 
ride, dawn to the Dead Sea, up the 
Jordan. and round to Jericho—about 
eight hours in the saddle exclusive of 
dismounted halts.” 

“We descended to thirteen hundred 
feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, and not a tree was to 
seen till we gained the green banks 
of Jordan, where we made our halt 
after half an hour's rest on the beach 
of the Dead Sea The wan look 


al 
in her 
—— @ 


“We 
Elizabeth 
the Holy 


dream, and the 
locusts, 


a high hot 


in a 
of huge 
by 


something 
was full 
vellow, tossed 
The earth was cracked by the 
into deep chasms, and the 
mountains round the sea were lost at 
its farther end-in a mist of hot 

The blue of the sea was 
delicate, and’ gave no 
heauty of the 


waters 


heat 


ex- 
idea 
in its soft 
ness of ifs 

“We 


residence of a: 


without foot- | 


be | 


treeless} 
air. |. 
, Just 


fierce bitter-| 
‘consequently speaks with more hesi- 


were to canmip at ‘new Jericho, | 


against the west#-it was the Mountain 
of Temptation, wh our, Lord was 
tempted after his forty days’ fast. Im- 
mediately on. reaching our camp I 
made a sketch of the plain, looking 
toward Mount Pisgah in the land of 
Moab, to the east. 
to ‘save’ the sunset. 
over the site of ‘old Jericho,’ and saw 
what a magnificent site they chose for 


re 


it, backed by-mountains in a majestic | 


semi-circle and looking on the plain 
of the Jordan. 


“The Bible speaks of a ‘rose plant in | 
Jericho’ as a something superlatively | 
of sickness, lack, and sorrow as reali- 


lovely amongst roses, and one may ask 
why particularly in Jericho? Here one 
can answer the question, for one sees 
how richly the flowers grow in 
land of many streams, which is all the 


more conspicuous for its exuberance | 
as contrasted with the aridity of the 
I can best de-'| 


surrounding regions. 
scribe the fascinating quality of our 
journey by saying that it is like riding 
through the Bible. At every turn some 
text in the Old or New Testament 
which alludes to the natural features 
of the land springs before one’s mind, 
illumined with a light it .could.not 
have before.” 


Chaillon, France 


brown 
And rugged Rill with Sweeping curves, 
Between the windswept bushes 
swerves, 
And dipping south, continues down. 
‘Tis said in valleys blue it roams, 
Where willow holts in sunlight burn 
With many a sinuous twist and turn 
It knots a few white ruined homes. 
But when I ever raise my head 


the stead 
the gorse, 
pink orchard 


It comes to me that in 

Of fields neglected to 

There must be prim, 
spaces 


| Like those in old New England places. 
of the shrubs that grow here was like) 
air) 
brilliant | 
wind. | 


William Douglas (“The Yale Book 
of Student Verse, 1910-1919’’). 


He Who Knows 

He who knows nothing 
can teach others what he has himself 
been learning. He who knows 
much, scarcely believes that what he 
saying unknown to others, and 


is is 


lation..-La Bruyére, 


. was just in time) 
We passed | 


\The firm, gray road that climbs the | 


|And see its long, light, slender course, | 


thinks he/| 


'in God, who is his salvation.” 


this. through the teaching of Christian 


Science a man can renounce sin, free 


himseif from belief in a material self- 
hood, and realize that God’s child can- 
not for a moment be subject to evil 
and mortality. 

Divine Love cannot love nor con- 
done sin, but He loves man, whom He 


has created in His own likeness, and | 


by whom His sinless perfection is per- 
petually manifested. Truth is not 
conscious of error; God does not, heal 
disease, Principle does not relieve 
want and woe, through a knowledge 


ties. The wants of a man are supplied, 


his diseases healed, his sin destroyed 
this | 


through the understanding of divine 
law, through the understanding of the 
eternal Mind or consciousness of ever- 
present harmony and of man as the 
complete expression of God’s being. 
Christian Science, the reappearance 


of the Comforter, which is leading into. 
how, 


Truth, has come to show 
the putting off of material 


all 
through 


scnse, we may avail ourselves of the | 


Divine 
ever- 


eternal reality of existence. 

Love and His law are exact, 
present, adaptable, and available 
meet every human need. 


im “Unity of Good” (p. 2), that “The 
sinner has no refuge from sin, except 


matter how deep a mortal 
sunk in sin, God's forgiveness 
at hand; no matter how 
serious, or fatal the sickness which 
may affect him, God’s healing law is 


ne 
be 


is 


present to save; no matter how great | 
the sorrow, no matter how apparent 


the lack, His joy and His provision are 
there,—He is present to vanquish want 
and woe. 


In her great longing to bring man-'| 


kind into closer relationship with God. 
Mrs. Eddy wrote: “The lame,.the deaf, 
the dumb, the hjind, the sick, the 


sensual, the sinner, I wished to save’ 
|from the slavery of their own beliefs | 
and from the educational systems of! 
ithe Pharaohs, who today, as of yore, | 


hold the children of Israel in bond- 
age.” (Science and Health, p. 226.) 
ty faithfully trusting God, she was led 


‘to the understanding and demonstra- 
, tion of the divine law which breaks all 
' human fetters. 
‘free themselves from the slavery of 
| these beliefs, the eternal Christ says: 


To thosé struggling to 


“Come unto me, all] ye that labor and 


to | 
We must) 
realize, however, as Mrs, Eddy tells us| 


Then | 
may 


slight, | 
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ITORIALS 
\ leed of Discipline 


¢ thing more than another which has 
the meeting of the Socialist bodies 

B tendency of all ultra-political organ- 
rate. The Chicago meetings afforded 
‘tl is tendency. A few months ago the 
ic of the United States was, to out- 
e id body. ‘There were, however, it 's 
Benbedded in it the seeds of disinte- 
sian Revolution fad spread the mes- 
: beyond. the borders of the country, 
a theory more advanced than pure 
its way into the party ranks. Now 

| Bind never has had the coherence otf 
* rvatism has always maintained a 
repugnant to the. individualism of Lib- 
the great objection to Socialism in 

y thinkers is its obliteration of indi- 
| less it is instinct with the revolutionary 
c discipline so difficult to maintain. 

‘at Chicago was a tnost excellent 
‘ means. It became rapidly apparent 
eee d that neither in one camp nor 
“was the spirit of unity particularly 

| Wing of the party, which had broken 
Wention met, had already itself divided 
in then manifest that the triple break 
i the limit of cleavage, and thatthe 

Was already operating within each 

of the party. If, indeed, the con- 


Smuch longer it is doubtful whether - 


“9 would not have continued further. 


)of the party managers will have to 
¥ to prevent further secessions. 
been difficult to the non-Socialist to 
P What the Socialist organizations 
m, and this without any desire either 
Convict the exponents of the doctrine 
Mr. Hyndman, for instange, and Mr. 
‘cely be said to have seen eye to eye 
ndon, and it is doubtful if either of 
subseribed for one moment to the 
jard Shaw. These differences are 
ared to those which have separated 
Gustave Herve in Paris, for whilst 
‘Opposed to the International, Ml{r. 
i to the Bolshevik. Nor again, 
ip in Russia does the Bolshevist lion 
1 the Menshevist lamb.» And all this 
te Chicago conventions where bolshe- 
wshevism, and both of them with the 
1 by the supporters of the original 
Bot fact it was easily seen, in the 
bein what the three parties were 
r cialist vote. They were not, that is 
eir own shibboleths as the y were 1n 
which would catch the greatest num- 
n saying this no particular aspersion 
Se Malism. It merely describes the 
: ppelitics of any description. But 
itive groups are tolerably secure in 
What their supporters are thinking, 
. are always in considerable doubt 
fietice of their vears. It is this un- 
een the weak link in every revolu- 
ry e great body of popular thought 
ays hung in the balance. And to 
aim of the leaders of every par- 
rnity, to take a single example, 
a ; of ninety-three was illustrated 
cine quarrels of the Mountain, the 
irondists. As a result, when the 
officer unlimbered his great gun 
auphin, Mountain, Jacobin, ani 
ty well enacted the role of the 
n i to have your own way whether it 
. wh of Principle or not, is always 
and when a great party reduces its 
opinions, which opinions are them- 
fi one another, it is manifest that 
a is rather the triumph of self-will 
n idea. Now® between Communism, 
ago, and pure Socialism, as that 
“understood, there is a great gulf 
falism aimed, at all events, at the 
e state, whereas Communism, as a 
_—. means the setting up of pre. 
| are bound, sooner or later, to be 
5 one another as ever were Capital 
le modern Radicalism, though Rad- 
§ international expression, hecause 
ing world, it is endowed with 
nificances. The k nglish Radicabhas 
‘ is probably what lLenine would 
Of the bourgeaisie, He is not op 
d has no affinity with Communism, 
anced Liberal and nothing else, In 
of 1, the Parliamentary Labor Party 
: Its aims have been those of the 
peening Socialism has been dele- 
“Labor Party which is an en. 
a These explanations’. in any 
osition of world politic s tk lay , are 
a without them confusion of 
| in a contusion of ideas, It was 
P natural scientist was forced to 
ogyand the absence of a specific 
] discussion constitutes a dith- 
t. 


en ’ 


7 . : ; ° - 
is no solidarity in the advanced 


world, and this by rcason ot 


the fact that the want of balance in the human mind 
always leads to an attempt, by the less balanced thinkers, 
to go beyond the conclusions of the more balanced. This 
was made perfectly clear in the Chicago convention, 
when a speaker practically laid it down that it was neces- 
sary.to go beyond the understanding of the rank and file 
in order to secure a position. What the speaker did not 


Stay, in his hurry, to explain was the exact strength of a 


political theory held by a body of people not sufficiently 
educated to understand t What, in plain English, is the 
moral value of the support of ignorance, and ultimately 
it is the morality of a cause which spells victory. When 

Antoine came howling into the streets of Paris, 1n- 
cited by its leaders to demand the heads-of the aristocrats, 
it had not the faintest idea what it was demanding or why 
it-was demanding it. Asa consequence the Gironde even- 
tually journeyed to the guillotine in the tumbrils which had 
at first been the coaches of the King or the Du Barry, 
and when the Gironde had been exterminated the Jacobins 
followed in the same tumbrils. What really is at work, 
In every revolutionary era, is an idea. But if that idea 
1s pressed bevond the understanding of those who claiin 
to have adopted it, it simply spells excess, and excess 15 
only ilather term for tailure. “The human mind pays 
the penalty of its own excesses, and then goes groping 
along the road for another orgy of disaster. All the time. 
quite apart from this, an underst anding of Principle, 
upon the part of those who have learned how to disci- 
pline the human mind, is bringimtg into being the progress 
which really occurs. But the dealer in ultras is convinced 
like the flv on the wheel that he is creating all the dust of 
human progress. 


Porto Rico Seeks Independence 


THE tempered insistence of the people of Porto Ricd 


that the fullest possible degree of independence shall be 
granted them can, it would seem, be regarded only as 
reasonable. [¢xactly what shall be the measure of that 
independence must, of course, be determined with due 
consideration of the geographic and strategic relations 
of the island to the United States, and of the present and 
future welfare of the Porto Ricans: There has_ been, 
as 1s well known, ntore or less agitation on the island, 
possibly ever since its present status was established, but 
particularly during the last vear,“not for a greater meas- 
ure of liberty, as that term is sometimes loosely defined, 
but for complete independence. Students of the Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico, shortly before the beginning of the 
present vear, based such a demand, supplementary to 
the memorial of Kepresentative Coll of Porto Rico to 
President WilSon urging a greater measure of liberty, 
upon what they declared to be the utterances of the 
President himself. They claimed to have construed 
these words as proclaiming that é¢very people ha\ the 
what best suits its ideals and interests. 


right LO choose 
the students 


Protessing this right to self-determination, 
insisted that the granting to Porto Rico of stktehood, 
instead of independence, would destroy whatever “‘ts 
noble and spiritual’ in their people, that there would be 
set upa government without the consent of the governed, 
and that economic ruin would be certain. 

More recently, however, a mission has visited the 
United States to represent an apparently somewhat less 
insistent point of view. Antonio R. Barcelo, president 
of the Porto Rican Senate, and also leader of the Unron- 
ist Party.of Porto Rico, acted as spokesman for the mis- 
sion, the object of which avowedly was to take the initial 
steps necessary to gain the ultimate political treedom 

The mftssion bore a reso- 


of the people of the island: 
lution recentiy adopted by the po! litical’ party which Mr. 
, At 1s claimed, has the in- 


Barcelo represents, and which 
dorsement of seme thirty members of the United States 
Congress who visited Porto Rico last spring to investi- 
gate political and economic conditions there. This res>- 
lution: upon its face, seeks to bring about only a tein- 
porary adjustment of conditions on the island, pending 
a determination of the will of the people of Porto 
through a plebiscite of the qualihed voters, as to what 
form of government 1s desired. 

But this so-called temporary adjustment of conditions 
asked for by the mission, 1f granted, would apparently 
leave little to be demanded following the proposed plebi- 
scite. In the first place, it is proposed that the Legislature 
of Porto Rico shall be vested with power to legislate, 
without restriction, upon all local matters. Second, it is 
desired that the Governor of the island shall be elected by 
vote of the qualified electors, and that he, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint all administra- 
tive officers) These measures, which would seem to grant 
nsoggh autonomy to the people of the island, would ex- 
ceed, 1s quite apparent, thie aut! hority reservec| hy the 
adie states of the Limon in dealing with internal 
affairs. But it is insisted by the chairman of the mission 
that these graifis are desirable, if not- necessary 
the present system, embodying the double authority in 
Porto Rico of a government designated in Washington 
elected on the island, “brings 
however autonomous system may be, 
flicts of interest that we Cakeriet lie sentiment of the countrys 

L decided understanding letween the 
and the people of the United States.’ 
statements of Mr. Barcelo a repre. 
of the people of Porto hice, 


Rico, 


hecau (* 


and a yoverniment about, 


atcha erous con 


roward a trank ane, 
people of }?, mrto r if 
° \cceptiny ihe 


sentative of the sentiivients 


it must be admitted, as the tact no doubt is. that the 


Porto Ricans, like the 
realize the Wnportan eof 
shuip anc cooperation hetween the 
lana, | here has never heer AT) attempt li disguise or 
minimize the international importance of this elation 
ship, as vital, at least, to the people of the island as to 
those of the United States. This importance is realized 
by Mr. Barcelo, who patriotically declares that any future 
decision which may be made, with this main premise in 
view, must be accepted as tending “to establish and insure 
the safety of free government in our America.” What 
is desired, he insists, 1s a form of government that will 
reconcile all mutual interests, but which will permit his 
people to progress, “openly and without prejudice toward 
the future.’ 

Analyzed, the maim concession sought is, it 


4 


people of the United States 
sustamed relations (> frien 


island and the main 


“CCITIS 


apparent, the right, now or in the future, on the part of 
the people of Port: » Rico, to enact and enforce their. own 
tariff and customs laws, whenever conditions shall arise 
under which the interests of the island and those ot-the 
United States conflict. There is no expressed desire 
to qualify or limit the right of intervention now. existing, 
and, certainly, none to withdraw from the protection ot 
the older and stronger government. 


Mr. Hoover’s Retirement 

perhaps, has more fully earned for himselt 
“Citizen of the World” than has Herbert 
trotter and confirmed tourist, 
mingled with the 
has adopted or 


No ONE, 
the title of 
Hoover. Many a globe- 
who, from choice. or necesstty, has 
peoples of lands other than his own, 
accepted this honorary designation -in times past, and not 
always wfthout some color of right. But those who, 
during the last five years or thereabouts have kept in 
touch with 4he work accomplished. in the United States 
and in Iturope, by Mr. Hoover, will no doubt agree that 
he has taken a position at the head of an ambitious and 
somewhat accomplished group of world citizens. 

No observer of the present, and pr bably no bieg- 
rapher who may write of the work of Mr. Hoover can 
well conclude that the ace nents of that gentlem: in 
the people of his own country and those of 
during and iri the war, have been the re- 
most conscientious efforts on !s 


in behalf of 
other lands, 
sult of anything but the 
own part, aided by a government and by individuals be- 
stowing a confidence which they were certain he would 
not violate. The people of the United States have been 
the partners of Mr. Hoover, during the last few vears, 1n 
the successful carrving out of a program as vital to the 
future peace and safety of the world as the raising and 
dispatching I‘rance of @ great army. This task was 
no less than that of producing, conserving, and forward- 
ing food sufficient to feed armed forces and civilians in 
the allied and many of the neutral countries of [Europe 
This was Mr. Hoover’s work during the war, fol- 
lowing his return to the United States after serving as 
chief of the Belgian Relief Association, which fed and 
clothed millions of people through the charity of the 
With the great emergency of war ended, the 

Hoover to return to 


world. 
call, quite naturally, was for Mr. 
lcurope to difect the work of relief, not.alone in Belclum, 
but throughout the larger territories whicl’ war had 
temporarily impoverished. As director of the work of 
the American Reliet Association, which has distributed 
upward of 3,000,000 tons.of foodstuffs in Europe, My. 
Hoover has repeated, upon auch larger scale, the work 
done in Belgium during the early months of the war. 
No one will say that Mr Hoover has not earned the 
right to retire from public service.\a work for which 
he has declined to accept remuneration, and in the doing 
ot which he has, it is said, paid his own traveling and 
living expenses. He is to retire, he announces, ending, 
for the time being, at least, a chapter of adventures and 
activities which began at the time of the Boxer uprising 
in China, in which he ts said to have lost a fortune. But 
there are, no doubt, those in the United States who wish 
Mr. Hoover might be induced to turn his attention, at 
this time, to the solution of a problem which mere the- 
ories thus far have failed to solve. This is, of course. 
e problem otf the high cost of living. Mr. Hoover is 
quoted as saving that this condition 1s due to the acts 
at speculators in the worlds primary food markets. 
He proposes a drive on speculators as the quickest and 
surest wav of remedying the present evils. He is said 
to have expressed confidence that the Department of 
when in possession of the powers proposed in 
sanctioned by the Attorney-General of the 
Will be able to cope with the situation. 
But there are, it is sate to say, many people who would 
like to enlist the services of Mr. Hoover 1n an experiment 
in which the profiteer might furnish an example of what 
may be done, and done quickly, with these who will not 
listen to appeals to patriotism, 


Justice, 
measures 
lnited States, 


Motoring on the Gobi Desert 


MopERN ingenuity and the persistence of venture- 
some invaders from the western world have combined 
to accomplish, in the Far ast, what many have regarded 
as the impossible. This, in a word, ts the crossing, not 
for the mere adventure, but by organized motor, train 
and convoy, of the almost impenetrable Gobi Desert and 
the vast Mongolian plateau, which lie midway between 
Peking and Irkutsk. Stories have been written of the 
adventures and experiences of travelers who have under- 
taken the caravan trips across the 
desert and the which all who partici- 
pated were exposed to attack by the bands “of Mongol 
nomads which infested the country. Tales have been 
told of the destruction of these caravans and the loss of 
‘heir entire cargo, and, of course, of the narrow escape 
of the raconteur and possibly a native guide. But now 
if he should make the journey 
with supposed dangerse greatly minimized, 
though not, perhaps, without more or less hardships 

Chis addition to the tourist's itinerary has, it is an- 
nounced, been made possible by the action of the Chi- 
nese Railway which ts about to put into 
use the required number of automobiles to make a total 
of a hundred in the public service across mountain and 
desert, The invitation must come with strong appeal 
(io those who seek the picturesque and the romantic, 
where hardship and danger are not too great, 
corner oO} the Orient there is much that ts both old and 
new to the explorer trom the Occident. The route from 
Kalgan is reported as being both picturesque and difficult, 
traversing rough and rocky mountain passes, over nar- 
row trails and natural roads, to the Mongolian: plains. 
altitude of 11,000 feet 1s reached. But the 
rough passes and narrow roads do not combine all the 
hardships of a motor trip across the Goln. Soon after 
the ascent 1s reached the trail leads into a wast and barren 
table-land and rolling plains which are succeeded, near 
Tahill, by a chain of barren hills, three hundred to: four 
hundred feet in height, and then by further vast stretches 


hardships of the 
plateau, in’ 


the tovrist, choose, may 


for himeelt, 


( ommission, 


where an 


a 


for an that. 


» MONITOR 


f tolling plains. Between Pong-Kiong and Udde. some 
260 miles from Kalgan, comes the descent into what 
seems like a limitless basin of sand. This is th* desert 
of Goh, and here 1s to be tound the reali st of enctur 
ance for 'the machine and the driver, and of patience for 
the tourtst. Progress is exceedingly slow 
car wheels are all but buried in the hot sands But 
nally, after hours, the. crossing is made and 
Tuerin is reached, which potit to Urga, a distance 
mules, the : 


‘ef 
because tne 


man\ 
from 


roads 


of 155 are good and traveling ts 
pleasant 
Along the Mon- 


vohan inns have been established at distah Y as to 
he reached conveniently at the end of e: ‘f the four 
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across plateau anit desert are 
accommodation a1 as ee 
treielt anc ls O 
afford opportunity for increasing-the trade between the 
interior of China and Siberia, developing rich grazin 
lands in the vicinity Of Kalgan and Urga, and fie divert 
uve to China the vast Stherian-fur trad Lich: fiomenl 


went to Germany lhus, in the “| ‘commerce. 


"| Vic 
his service, 


well as in tts playgrounds, the mof 
another mark to its long list of achieveme 


quered the desert of Gobi. 
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Notes and Comments 


\N OLD Spanish garden in an ancient city of Castile, 
'rench and ene rectors and protessors fraternizing, 
the Alcalde of Burgos giving his municipal bl essing: =such 
was the very friendly ceremony of the reopening of the 
summer school established by Toulouse University, 
Burgos, six vears before the war. The building of the 
Institut Francais en Espagne, in its lovely Spanish garden, 
has been apparently an educational center with a cosmo- 
politan clientéle. French and Spanish have tormed the 
backbone, of the undertaking, but have by no means pr 
vided all the ‘habitués. Thus do the universities bring 
together the nations. | 
the motor car of the future will roll on more 
In view 


THAT 
wheels than those of the present is a possibility, 
of the fact that at least one eight-wheeled car has lately 
been put in service. To be sure, the thought of buying 
eight tires at once may appall many a motorist; but to 
offset the initial expense, it 1s claimed that distributing 
the weight over eight wheels reduces wear and tear on 
each tire by about one-halt. More than that, tt is said that 
the car rides more smoothly on an uneven road, and 1f ene 
tire fails, the motorist continues happily on the remaining 
seven and-hardly knows the difference. The centiped- 
arian car, as one might call it, apparently has its advan- 
tages. 

A GRACcIoUS episode in the recent pageant on the 
Thames occurred at Chelsea when Mr. Reginald Blunt 
presented to the King a quaint reminder of earlier days, 
one of the few surviving metal tokens by which George I] 
used to grant occasional privileged villagers and land- 
owners of Chelsea the right of using the King’s road. 
Nowadays the road in question 1s a common highway; 
but when George Il was King. it was reserved for the 
exclusive use of royalty riding to Hampton Park. The 
metal token was a kind of admission ticket for common- 
ers, and Mr. Blunt had had it suitably mounted for 
presentation to modern royalty, and stamped with the 
inotto, “Via regis via gregis.”’ 


At A London auction 800 ‘guineas has been given 
for the cap worn by Marshal Foch at the first battle of 
the Marne. It 1s not exactly a trifle, and has caused quite 
a flutter in Paris. L’Eclair remarks that there must be 
evidently something peculiar about the headgear of great 
men. Does not Metternich, and nobody would accuse 
Metternich of being sentimental,. feel startled and dis- 
mayed at the sight of Napoleon’s hat lying on a table? 
The scene occurs 1n Rostand’s “L’Aiglon,”’ and some 
people have remarked on it as affected and untrue. 
Those 800 guineas for-Foch’s cap may induce them to 
reconsider their opinion. 


MopERN times change old customs, and one old cus- 
tom among American sailormen is said to be much less 
prevalent than tormerly in the modern navy. The sailor- 
tnan no longer has hi mself tattooed: or. to be exact. those 
who adopt this torm: of decoration are growing fewer 
The personnel recruited for the. modern navy naturally 
includes a large proportion of young men who consiJler 
tattooing foolish: and in proportion as such men come 
into the navy tattooing tends to go out of tasiion The 
custom has been made the subject of serious analysis, 
but at probably Hourtshed in the past because it was cot 
sidered the “thing t and without that support it 
will doubtless gradually vanish, 


to do’ 


UNLEss meaningless talk is going forward in shipping 
circles, in both Eneland and America. there will soon be 
new ports with water deep enough for much lammer ships 
than are now steaming across thé Atlantic, ships limited 
in size only by the depth of water at the new ports, 
Montauk Point 1s being talked of in the United States. 
and kalmouth in england, As for the ships, it is the 
belief of experts that size is not vet limited by structural 
dithculties, but sintply by the depth of water available for 
navigating the vessel to a convenient dock; and at the 
same time that larger vessels would reduce the cost of 
transport sufficiently to make them highlv® desirable 
Larger ships will not, perhaps,-become the rule. for the 
extra-deep-water ports seem likely to remain few in 
number: but that there wail] presently be liners on the 
Atlantic that will make the biggest ships of t lay look 
small seems more than likely, 


